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Art*  L  Montrose  and  the  Covenanters;  their  Character  and  Conduct ^ 
Illustrated  from  Private  Letters  and  other  Original  Documents 
hitherto  unpublished;  embracing  the  Times  of  Charles  the  First, 
from  the  Rise  of  the  Troubles  in  Scotland,  to  the  Death  of  Montrose, 

By  Mark  Napier,  Esq.,  Advocate.  8vo.  2  Vols,  Pp.  xxii.,  538, 

582.  London  :  James  Duncan.  1838. 

^PHIS  IS  a  work  of  very  considerable  merit  both  for  the  labo- 
rious  research  which  it  displays  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and 
for  the  ingenuity  with  which  he  has  worked  up  and  set  out  his 
materials  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  side  which  he  has  espoused ; 
but  the  value  of  which,  in  a  historical  and  philosophical  jioint  of  / 

view,  is,  in  our  opinion,  very  much  impaired  by  the  velicment  iO 

party-spirit  by  which  the  author  seems  to  be  actuated,  and  the 
consequent  absence  from  its  pages  of  that  impartiality  of  state¬ 
ment,  calmness  of  decision,  and  moderation  of  language,  which 
form  such  essential  ingredients  in  a  good  history.  Mr.  Napier  is 
evidently  a  member  of  that  religious  party  which  styles  itself 
^The  Church  in  Scotland,’  in  contradistinction  to  that  which  has 
assumed  the  title  of  ‘  The  Church  of  Scotland,*  and  with  that 
title  has  appropriated  the  patrimony  whicli  of  divine  right  belong 
only  to  Uie  Holy  Catholic  Apostolic  Church  as  purified  at  the 
Reformation ;  and  with  all  the  characteristic  hauteur,  supersti¬ 
tion,  bigotry,  and  fierce  intolerance  of  his  party,  he  seems  to  be 
plentifully  endowed.  We  question  if  a  sounder  Tory  of  the  very 
oldest  school  at  this,  moment  walks  the  earth,  or  a  more  thorough-  ^ 

going  Churchman  can  be  found  even  among  the  rising  hopes  of 
Oxford.  With  such  opinions  and  prejudices  it  was  hardly  pos¬ 
sible  that  Mr.  Napier  should  discuss  the  character  and  conduct  of 
the  parties  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  between  Episcopacy 
and  Presby terianbm,  which  has  renderefl  so  memorable  tlie  perio<l 
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he  baa  undertaken  to  illustrate,  with  that  patient  deliberation  and 
candid  impartiality  which  the  importance  of  tlie  c^e,  and  the 
•  numerous  difficult  points  involved  in  it,  render  so  desirable ;  and, 
accordingly  he  has  from  the  very  first  taken  a  side,  and  throughout 
the  volumes,  quoted  and  argued,  and  declaimed  with  all  the  one¬ 
sided  vehemence  of  a  special  pleader.  He  never  seems  to  forget 
tliat  he  writes  himself  ‘  Advocate/  and  that,  in  the  present  instance, 
Montrose  and  the  Malignants  are  his  clients.^  Hence  he  eagerly 
lays  hold  of  every  opportuni^  of  magnifying  the  virtues,  and 
wailing  over  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  the  Royalists,  whilst  he 
is  equally  assiduous  to  bring  out  into  prominent  relief  all  that 
tends  to  depreciate  the  character,  impugn  the  motives,  and  blacken 
the  memory  of  their  opponents.  Charles  I.  is  set  forth  as  a  ‘  truly 
‘  Christian  king,  with  domestic  virtues  and  private  accoinplish- 
‘  ments  infinitely  superior  to  the  age  in  which  he  suffered,* — so 
illustrious  a  compound  of  all  that  is  generous  and  righteous,  that 
he  ‘would  do  a  favour  to  any  one,  but  could  do  an  injustice  for  no 
‘  one’ — ever  magnanimous  and  benevolent,  yet  ever  harassed,  in¬ 
sulted,  and  deceived  by  his  rebellious  and  ungrateful  subjects — 
the  model  of  royal  virtue,  the  victim  of  perfidy,  rapacity,  and 
insubordination.  For  the  unfortunate  Covenanters,  on .  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  N.  finds  no  appellation  too  severely  abusive,  and  from 
tlie  frequency  witli  which  his  (abuse  is  bestowed  upon  them,  it 
would  seem  as  if  he  felt  that  it  was  only  by  a  series  of  repeated 
efforts  that  he  could  extort  from  the  feeble  powers  of  language 
an  expression  sufficiently  strong  of  the  indignation  and  scorn 
with  wliich  he  regards  their  persons  and  labours.  They  are  desig¬ 
nated  as  a  ‘  Scotdi  faction,’  of  whose  proceedings  ‘  a  siivage  con- 

♦  tempt  for  royal  authority,  the  arts  of  popular  agitation,  the  spirit 
‘  of  persecution  that  instantly  sprung  up  to  clear  the  path  for 

♦  democracy  ’  were  characteristics  (vol.  i.  p.  21) ; — as  ‘  the  impious 
♦contrivers  of  the  Covenant,’  whose  ‘prime  minister’  appears  in 

♦  England  ‘  collecting  round  the  devoted  monarch  the  toils  of  the 

♦  ^reat  rebellion— scenting,  not  afar  off,  his  blood  in  the  blood  of 

♦  btrafford,  and  howling,  like  a  savage,  for  the  rewards  that  were 
♦to  satiate  the  malice  and  the  avarice  of  Scotland  (pp.  21,  22). 
Their  clergy,  we  are  told,  ‘  were  born  of  democracy  and  fanati- 

♦  cism,’  and  were  *  for  the  most  part  uncoutli,  unlearned,  and  un- 

♦  enlightened,’  yet  persons  ‘  who  felt  their  passions  and  their  lungs 
‘  strong  enough  to  afford  them  a  chance,  when  the  waters  were 
♦troubled  of  emulating  the  popularity  of  Knox’  (pp.  100,  101). 
The  Covenant  itself — ‘the  wicked  Covenant’ — is  described  as 
tlie  ‘ bond  of  faction  and  banner  of  rebellion’  (p.  146),  and  to  its 
real  history,  we  are  assured,  ‘  hardly  one  generous  feeling,  one 

♦  Christian  impulse,  or  one  legitimate  act  belongs  ’  (p.  71).  We 
might  multiply  quotations  of  a  similar  cast,  for  Mr.  Napier  scat¬ 
ters  the  flowers  of  his  vituperative  rhetoric  with  no  penurious 
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hand  ;  but  the  above  will,  we  thinks  be  sufficient  to  evince  to  our 
readers  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  he  has  undertaken  his 
work,  and  the  very  accurate  estimate  he  lias  formed  of  what  is 
due  to  the  gravity  and  moderation  of  the  historian.  Ulie  acerbity 
of  his  language  is  the  more  unpardonable,  that  he  is  perpetually 
seizing  the  opportunity  of  lecturing  others  for  their  sins  in  this 
particular.  Mr.  Hrodie,  Malcolm  Laing,  Lord  Nugent,  as  well 
as  the  whole  body  of  covenanting  annalists,  are  brought  under  his 
lash  on  every  occasion  on  which  they  have  used  a  harsh  expres¬ 
sion  or  pronounced  a  strong  censure  regarding  any  of  the  party 
for  which  he  pleads.  We  must  do  Mr.  Napier  the  justice,  how¬ 
ever,  to  add,  that  he  has  had  the  grace  to  offer  in  his  preface  an 
expression  of  regret  for  the  vehemence  of  language  into 
which  he  luis  been  betrayed ;  though  of  a  much  more  feeble  na¬ 
ture  than  the  flagrant  violations  of  good  taste  and  proper  feeling  of 
which  he  has  been  guilty  would  recpiire. 

We  the  more  regret  this  display  of  petulance  and  party-spirit 
on  the  part  of  our  author,  that  his  work  is  in  other  respects  de¬ 
serving  of  commendation  and  respect.  Its  contributions  to  our 
stores  of  materials  for  forming  an  accurate  Estimate  of  the  men 
and  events  of  the  important  period  to  which  it  refers,  are  numerous 
and  valuable,  and  such  as  are  calculated  to  correct  not  a  few  pre¬ 
vailing  mistakes  into  which  our  most  respectable  historians  have 
fallen.  Mr.  Napier  has  made  ample  use  of  his  privilege  of  access 
to  that  prodigious  treasure  of  authentic  information  on  all  matters 
relating  to  the  History  of  Scotland,  the  MSS.  of  the  Advocates* 
Library  at  Edinburgh ;  and  to  the  mass  of  original  and  curious 
facts  and  evidence  which  he  has  adduced  from  this  source,  he  has 
made  many  not  unimportant  nor  uninteresting  additions  from  sources 
of  a  more  private  kind,  especially  from  the  Charter-chest  of  that 
illustrious  family  whose  name  he  bears,  and  of  whose  most  illustrious 
member  he  is  already  advantageously  known  as  the  biographer. 
The  aspect  under  which  the  details  he  has  brought  forward  phicc 
the  character  of  Montrose  is  new,  and  greatly  more  favourable'  in 
a  moral  point  of  view,  to  that  remarkable  and,  we  must  add,  much 
misunderstood  individual,  than  that  under  which  he  has  hitherto 
for  the  most  part,  been  presented  to  us.  Instead  of  the  fickle, 
unprincipled,  and  ruthless  monster  which  some  of  our  historians 
have  delighted  to  paint  him,  he  now  stands  before  us  in  the 
character  of  one,  in  whom  a  high  sense  of  honour  and  a  stedfiist 
regjird  to  what  he  considered  principle  were  predominating  mo¬ 
tives  of  action, — who  was  endowed  with  many  private  as  well  as 
social  virtues, — and  whose  heroic  bearing  under  the  trying  scenes 
amid  which  he  closed  his  earthly  career,  wms  not  the  sudden  flash¬ 
ing  into  brilliancy  of  a  flame  that  had  previously  burned  wuth  a 
lurid  and  portentous  glare,  but  w^as  rather  the  glorious  setting  of 
a  luminary,  wdiich  through  a  long  and  stormy  day  had  held  on  its 
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course  with  untarnished,  though  not  untroubled  lustre.  On  the 
service  thus  rendered  to  the  memory  of  Montrose,  however,  and 
the  clearing  up  of  one  or  two  obscure  points  in  the  history  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  the  value  of  the  work  before  us  in  a 
great  measure  terminates.  We  still  hold  our  unfavourable  opinion 
of  Charles  in  spite  of  Mr.  Napier’s  urgent  pleading  on  his  behalf, 
and  are  still  disposed  to  do  honour  to  the  religious  part  of  the 
Covenanters,  notwithstanding  his  vehement  abuse  of  the  whole 
body.  Bishop  Burnet  is  not  altogether  ruined  in  our  estimation 
as  an  historian,  because  Mr.  N.  hjis  shown  he  could  write  an  ab* 
ject  letter  w’hen  placed  in  circumstances  of  peril,  and  was  given 
occasionally  to  allow  a  little  clericjil  spleen  to  influence  his  pen  in 
delineating  the  characters  of  his  contein}>oraries.  Of  Johnstone, 
Hamilton,  and  Arg\de  we  think  much  as  we  did  before,  only  that 
our  unfavourable  estimate  of  their  character  and  conduct  has  been 
somewhat  confirmed  by  the  evidence  Mr.  Napier  has  adduced. 
And  thou|^h  he  has  raised  Montrose,  Napier,  and  their  confede¬ 
rates  prodigiously  in  our  esteem,  we  have  not  been  thereby  ^brought 
one  whit  nearer  Conservatism,  nor  rendered  in  the  slightest  de¬ 
gree  more  inclined  to  give  up  our  attachment  to  those  sound  prin¬ 
ciples  of  constitutional  government  for  which  they  at  first  con¬ 
tended,  for  the  sake  of  adopting  those  of  a  more  arbitrary  and 
prescriptive  chanicter,  to  the  defence  of  wdiich  the  violence  of 
the  popular  party  seems  at  last  to  have  driven  them. 

As  the  personal  history  of  Montrose  is  the  thread  by  which 
Mr.  Napier  luis  connected  his  materials  in  the  volumes  before  us, 
we  cannot  do  better,  in  attempting  to  give  our  readers  a  con¬ 
densed  view’  of  their  contents,  than  to  follow  as  nearly  as  our  dif¬ 
ferent  circumstances  will  allow’,  the  course  he  has  adopted.  Our 
object  in  this  survey  of  the  history  of  Montrose,  how’ever,  shall 
be  not  merely  to  do  justice  to  the  character  of  that  individual,  by 
setting  before  our  readers  the  true  facts  of  his  life  as  detailed  by 
Mr.  Napier,  but  still  more  to  present  to  them  a  correct,  though 
necessarily  brief  and  cursory  sketch  of  the  important,  and  in  many 
respects  unparalleled  transactions  of  which  Scotland  was  the 
theatre  during  the  troubled  reign  of  the  first  Charles. 

Montrose  w’as  the  only  son  of  John,  third  Earl  of  that  name, 
and,  ns  appears  from  an  incidental  notice  of  his  age  furnished  by 
his  biographer  \V  ishart,  when  recording  certain  events  that 
occurred  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  must  have  been  born  about 
llie  close  of  1G12,  or  the  commencement  of  the  following  year. 
At  the  death  of  his  father,  w’hich  took  place  unexpectedly  on 
the  2ith  of  November,  1626,  he  w’as  not  more  than  fourteen 
years  of  age.  During  the  remainder  of  his  minority  he  enjoyed 
the  advantoige  of  being  under  the  guardianship  of  Lord  Napier, 
the  son  of  the  illustrious  inventor  of  Log^ritnms,  who,  with  a 
largo  share  of  his  father’s  ability  and  learning,  inherited  all  his 
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native  sagacity  and  attachment  to  the  Protestant  faith.  Under 
the  direction  of  tliis  estimable  nobleman,  Montrose  was  introduced 
to  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  Latin  and  Greek,  besides  being 
instructed  in  those  other  branches  of  polite  education  which  his 
station  in  society  required  and  his  means  afforded.  A  temporary 
interruption  to  his  studies  was  occasioned  by  his  marriage,  which 
seems  to  have  taken  place  when  he  was  little  more  than  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  which  was  consummated  thus  early  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends,  who,  warned  probably  by  the  sudden  demise 
of  his  father,  were  anxious  to  guard  against  the  misfortune  of  his 
noble  house  being  left  without  a  lineal  representative  in  case  of 
the  like  happening  to  himself.  The  lady  to  whom  he  was  united 
was  Magdalene,  a  daughter  of  Lord  Carnegy,  of  Kinnaird,  after¬ 
wards  first  Earl  of  Southesk.  The  interruption  caused  by  this 
event  seems,  however,  to  have  been  of  brief  continuance,  for 
as  very  shortly  after  coming  of  age,  Montrose  entered  upon  active 
life,  it  could  only  have  been  by  great  assiduity  and  diligence 
during  the  years  of  his  minority,  that  he  acquired  those  literary 
attainments  of  which  in  after  years  he  gave  so  many  proofs. 

.  Towards  the  commencement  of  1633,  when  just  entered 
on  his  twenty-first  year,  Montrose  proceeded  to  the  continent, 
where  he  remained  for  three  years.  During  this  period  his 
time  was  occupied  principally  in  improving  himself  by  intercourse 
with  French  and  Italian  society,  by  the  observation  of  men  and 
manners  in  the  countries  through  which  he  travelled,  mid  by  pro¬ 
secuting  such  branches  of  intellectual  and  physical  culture  as  yet 
remained  to  complete  that  course  of  education  which,  by  the  ad¬ 
vice  doubtless  of  his  accomplished  guardian  and  ‘  most  tender 
‘  father,*  Lord  Napier,  he  proposed  to  pass  before  entering  upon 
the  stormy  scenes  of  active  life.  The  statement  which  is  fre¬ 
quently  made  as  of  unquestioned  authority,  that  during  this 
period  he  was  for  a  season  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  hrench 
king  as  a  captain  in  the  Scottish  Guard,  is  shown  by  Mr.  Napier 
to  be  a  mistake,  traceable,  in  all  probability,  to  some  confusion 
in  the  minds  of  those  with  whom  it  originated,  between  the  early 
history  of  Montrose  and  that  of  his  future  opponent,  and  ulti¬ 
mately  companion  in  arms,  the  Marquis  of  lluntly.  The  short¬ 
ness  of  his  residence  in  France,  and  the  nature  of  the  studies  in 
which  he  was  engaged  whilst  there,  combined  with  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  of  that  period  the  captaincy  of  the  Scottish 
Guard  was  held  by  Lord  Gray,  place  it  oeyond  a  question,  that 
no  such  situation  was  occupied  by  Montrose ;  though  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  scenes  of  warlike  enterprise  of  which  the 
continent  was  at  that  time  the  theatre,  and  in  which  the  Scottish 
mercenaries  took  so  prominent  a  part,  tended  in  no  small  degree 
to  foster  the  military  spirit  in  his  oosom,  and  give  an  impulse  to 
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that  love  of  bold  and  heroic  adventure  by  which  his  subsequent 
career  was  so  strikingly  marked. 

On  his  return  to  llritain,  in  the  early  part  of  1636,  he  pre¬ 
sented  himself  at  the  court  of  Charles,  where  his  reception  was 
very  different  from  what  his  personal  merits  and  the  services 
of  his  fiimily  entitled  him  to  expect.  A  frigid  act  of  courtesy, 
insultingly  performed,  was  the  only  welcome  with  which  the  sel¬ 
fish  and  haughty  monarch  receivea  the  youthful  noble,  who  en¬ 
dowed  with  all  the  accomplishments  of  his  age,  was  burning  to 
lay  the  unqualified  offer  of  his  services  at  the  feet  of  his  heredi¬ 
tary  sovereign.  Mr.  Napier,  following  Heylyn,  endeavours  to 
trace  this  injurious  treatment  to  the  crafty  surmises  of  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton,  at  that  time  the  King’s  bosom  counsellor,  in  so  far 
at  least  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  and  from  cerUiin  suspicions  of 
his  own  seems  inclined  to  hint,  that  nothing  was  wanting  on  the  part 
of  another  Scotchman  whom  Charles  had  recently  admitted  into  his 
councils,  the  young  Lord  of  Lorn,  afterwards  Earl  and  Marquis 
of  Argyle,  to  foster  the  prejudice  thereby  excited  against  one  in 
whom  both  of  these  noblemen  had  reason  to  dread  a  formidable 
rival  at  court.  The  only  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that  it  has 
little  beyond  mere  conjecture  in  its  support,  for  it  certainly  serves 
to  account  for  what  otherwise  must  appear  very  extraordinary, — 
the  rejection  by  Charles  of  one  whose  illustrious  descent,  personal 
accomplishments,  and  herediUiry  principles  seemed  to  point  him 
out  ;is  a  fit  favorite  for  a  prince  to  whom  such  qualifications  were 
never  indifferent ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  subsequent  history 
of  these  noblemen  in  respect  either  of  their  public  conduct,  or  of 
their  behaviour  towards  Montrose,  to  cast  any  antecedent  im¬ 
probability  on  the  supposition  to  which  Mr.  Napier  resorts.  Be 
this,  however,  as  it  maVj  the  fact  that  Montrose  was  all  but  di¬ 
rectly  rejiulsed  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  appearance  at  court,  is 
unquestionable ;  and  as  little  can  it  be  doubted  that,  on  his  return 
to  Scotland,  which  took  place  immediately  after,  he  carried  with 
him  the  rankling  soreness  which,  in  a  mind  like  his,  such  unwor- 
tliy  treatment  could  not  fail  to  produce. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  capital  of  his  native  country,  a  state  of 
things  presented  itself  to  his  view  but  little  calculated  to  allay  the 
tumult  of  his  feelings,  or  to  lull  him  into  forgetfulness  of  the  in¬ 
sult  he  had  received.  The  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  in¬ 
tense  political  and  religious  excitement.  A  long  scries  of  foolish, 
vexatious,  and  oppressive  interferences  on  the  part  of  the  crown, 
with  the  religious  habits  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  had  at 
length  formed  among  the  latter  a  spirit  of  fierce  and  determined 
i^istance,  which  wjis  rapidly  verging  towards  an  appeal  to  arms. 
I  he  nation  had  reached  one  of  those  awful  crises  w’hen  the  power 
that  luus  been  silently  and  imperceptibly  gathering  behind  the 
ulwarks  that  seemed  to  repress  and  confine  it,  bursts  suddenly 
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fordi,  and  sweeps  with  resistless  and  appalling  fury  over  every 
obstacle.  Unusual  and  portentous  murmurs  had  long  given 
ominous  warning  of  the  coining  storm ;  but  in  vain.  ^  A  lew  cau¬ 
tious  and  careful  observers  had  marked  tae  gradual  rising  of  the 
tide,  but  the  warnings  they  uttered  were  treated  with  disdain  by 
those  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  or  were  replied  to  only  by 
fresh  attempts  to  beat  back  within  still  narrower  limits^  the  ad¬ 
vancing  surge.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived  w’hen  this  course 
could  no  longer  be  pursued.  The  intimations  of  danger  had  be¬ 
come  too  palpable  and  alarming  to  be  longer  overlooked.  Men 
of  all  parties  felt  that  a  mighty  struggle  was  at  hand,  and  were 
)>reparing  themselves  as  their  interests  or  their  consciences  dic¬ 
tated,  to  take  a  side  in  the  conflict.  All  as  yet  was  uncertainty 
and  excitement.  Nothing  was  organized ;  hardly  any  thing  de¬ 
finitely  proposed.  The  nation,  however,  was  obviously  separating 
into  two  great  parties.  On  the  one  side  stooil  those  who  inscribed 
‘  Episcopacy,*  on  the  other,  those  who  inscribed  ‘  Presbytery,’  on 
their  banners.  But  these  were  mere  accidental  distinctions; 
— announcing  only  the  proximate,  and  not  the  fundamental 
cause  of  the  dispute.  It  was  in  reality  the  old  struggle  between 
Prerogative  and  Liberty — between  the  Jissumptions  of  the  lew, 
and  the  rights  of  the  many — that  had  been  revived  in  Scotland, 
though  under  circumstances  of  a  peculiar  nature,  and  with  an 
aspect  modified  by  the  religious  feelings  and  mental  chameter  of 
the  people.  Though  the  Covenant  was  the  magnet  by  which 
the  unsettled  elements  of  society  were  either  attracted  or  repelled, 
and  thereby  formed  into  two  antagonist  masses,  it  was  the  tre¬ 
mendous  force  of  tyrannical  oppression  that  had  first  destroyed 
their  natural  cohesion,  and  thereby  given  occasion  to  the  new 
combiimtion.  Mr.  Napier  finds  in  this  rallying  point  nothing  but 
a  pretext  for  faction  and  rebellion;  but  it  requires,  we  think,  only 
a  very  cursory  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  feeling  and 
opinion  in  Scotland,  during  the  greater  jxirt  of  the  preceding  cen¬ 
tury,  to  enable  us  to  perceive  that  some  such  outbreak  of  popular 
indignation  was  almost  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  policy 
w  Inch  had  been  pursued  towards  the  nation  at  large,  by  those  in 
whose  hands  the  government  w;is  placed. 

The  Reformation  from  Popery  was  effected  in  Scotland  almost 
exclusively  by  the  powerful  influence  which  the  preaching  of 
Knox  and  his  confederates  communicated  to  the  minds  of  those 
composing  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  society.  From  first 
to  hist  it  was  a  popular  movement,  the  result  of  strong  conviction 
and  ardent  zeal  on  the  part  of  those  whose  minds  had  been  first 
awakened  to  independency  of  thought  and  feeling,  by  the  stern 
and  vehement  exhortations  of  tlie  Calvinistic  preachers.  The 
effect  of  this  upon  the  national  mind  was  deep  and  lasting.  Apart 
from  the  more  direct  consequences  of  the  caange  that  had  taacn 
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pli^  ill  the  religious  opinions  and  habits  of  the  people,  the  manner 
la  ^hich  they  had  themselves  effected  that  change,  not  only  without 
the  countenance  of  those  to  whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
yield  unquestion’*'  *  ^^dience,  but  in  the  face  of  their  most 
strenuous  opposi'  ‘  ,  had  taught  them  a  lesson  of  self-respect,  and 

imbued  them  a  consciousness  of  their  own  power  which 
materially  affected  tlic  relations  in  which  they  had  hitherto  stood 
to  their  hereditary  superiors.  For  the  first  time  they  had  exer¬ 
cised  tlie  right  of  thinking  for  themselves,  and  having  succeeded 
in  constraining  their  rulers  to  admit  that  right,  they  were  not 
likely  to  return  speedily  to  the  state  of  vassallage  and  passivity 
from  which  that  effort  had  roused  them.  They  had  swallowed 
tlic  first  draught  from  the  fountain  of  freedom,  and  had  found  it  too 
plea^nt  and  refreshing  to  allow  the  stone  w’hich  had  so  long 
covered  that  fountain,  again  to  be  rolled  upon  it.  It  was  not, 
however,  for  civil  freedom  so  much  as  for  the  rights  of  conscience 
that  they  were  concerned.  They  had  arisen  to  cast  from  them 
the  bonds  not  of  a  political,  but  of  a  spiritual  despotism.  They 
were,  consequently,  less  disposed  to  quarrel  about  matters  ot 
policy,  than  to  maintain  to  the  last,  every  jot  and  tittle  of  that 
ecclesiastical  system  for  which  they  had  already  dared  and  done 
so  much.  'I'heir  religion  was  to  them  not  merely  tlie  basis  of 
their  hopes  for  eternity,  and  the  source  of  their  comfort  and  direc¬ 
tion  in  life,  it  was  also  associated  with  all  that  was  spirit-stirring 
in  the  recollection  of  the  hour  when  they  first  burst  from  the 
Uiraldom  of  centuries.  They  felt  that  in  being  the  objects  of  a 
divine  message,  they  occupied  a  place  which  rendered  it  an  invasion 
of  the  divine  prerogative  to  withliohl  from  them  the  right  of 
studying  that  message  for  themselves,  without  respect  to  any 
aiitliority  but  that  of  the  Almighty.  Whilst,  therefore,  they 
o(fere<l  no  resistance  to  the  temporal  claims  of  their  sovereign — 
whilst,  on  the  contniry,  they  seemed  prepared  for  almost  any 
degree  ot  sacrifice  or  service  which  loyalty  in  temporal  matters 
was  thought  to  demand ;  their  religion  w'as  a  sacred  iiiclosure 
within  which  they  would  permit  no  profane  foot  to  enter,  and  the 
integi'ity  and  purity  of  W'hich  they  W’ere  ready  to  defend  with  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood.  Amidst  poverty  and  insecurity  they  felt 
this  to  be  a  treasure  of  certain  and  unsearchable  riches ;  under 
the  grinding  oppression  and  incessant  exactions  of  their  feudal 
superiors,  they  gloried  in  the  consciousness  that  this  at  leiist  wiis 
their  own.  It  was  tlie  pearl  of  great  price  for  which  they  were 
ready  to  part  w’ith  all  that  they  had,  but  W'hich  they  W’ould  ex¬ 
change  for  nothing,  short  of  those  unseen  glories  of  w  hich  it  w^as 
tlie  foretaste  and  the  pledge. 

I  nder  these  circumstances,  nothing  more  strikingly  shows  the 
utter  infatuation  which  seems  to  have  seized  upon  the  princes  of 
the  liouae  of  Stuart,  than  that  they  should  have  selected  this  point 


yiontrone  mui  ihe  CovemaUerf,  ^ 

— the  ^  only  one  on  which  the  mass  of  the  people  were  peculktrly 
sensitive, — as  that  through  which  to  probe  most  painfiilly  niia 
cruelly  tlie  patience  and  loyalty  of  their  hereditary  subjects. 
From  the  very  first  the  Presbyterian  faithnhad;*'‘ien  distasteful  to 
them,  and  in  allowinp^  it  to  become  the  estabu^u  ’d  religion  of  the 
country  they  had  yielded,  unwillingly  and  with '’bad  grace,  only 
to  a  stern  necessity.  They  accordingly  w^re  ready,  on  the  first 
opportunity,  to  endeavour  its  destruction,  and  at  this  favourite 
ob|ect  they  laboured  until  they  had  severed  every  tie  of  loyalty 
and  custom  by  which  the  Scottish  nation  bound;  and 

Imd  kindled  the  flames  of  a  civil  war,  in  which,  after  it  had  raged 
for  the  greater  part  of  a  century,  and  licked  up  some  of  the  best 
blood  of  the  kingdom,  their  own  ancient  line  was  at  last  consumed 
and  lost  So  long  as  James  remained  in  possession  only  of  the 
Scottish  throne,  the  contest  seems  to  have  proceeded  with  little 
virulence  or  zeal  on  either  side.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he 
ascended  tliat  of  England,  and  got  over  his  never  very  deeply 
seated  horror  of  ‘  Pasche  and  Yule,’  and  the  ‘evil-said  mass  *  of 
the  Liturgy;*  no  sooner  had  he  tasted  the  sweets  of  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  obsequious  bishops,  who  did  him  reverence  as  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Church,  and  flattered  him  into  the 
belief,  that  on  him  the  mantle  of  Solomon  had  descended,  than  he 
learned  to  adopt  for  his  motto,  ‘  No  bishop,  no  king,’  and  com¬ 
menced  with  resolute  vigor  to  assail  the  constitution  which  had 
been  conceded  to  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  by  attempting  to  subvert 
tlie  Presbyterian  parity  of  its  ministers,  and  to  enforce  npon  its 
members  a  conformity  in  matters  of  faith  and  order  to  the  Epis¬ 
copal  church  of  England.  The  success  which  attended  his  exer¬ 
tions  is  almost  incredible,  considering  the  state  of  feeling  among 
the  majority  of  the  clergy  and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  in 
Scotland;  and  can  only  be  s5itisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the 
romantic  loyalty  of  the  nation,  and  their  unwillingness  to  believe 
that  one  of  their  own  Stuarts  could  be  deliberately  and  intention¬ 
ally  seeking  their  personal  injury  and  national  disgrace.  Not 
only  did  James  succeed  in  engrafting  bishops  upon  the  stock  of 
the  Presbyterian  Establishment,  but  he  gradually  accomplished 
the  restoration  to  these  functionaries  of  much  of  the  wealth, 
power,  and  dignity  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  the  Scottish 
bishops  previous  to  the  Reformation.  Large  innovations  were 
made  also  in  the  ritual  and  discipline  of  the  church  ;  an  uniform 
Liturgy  was  enforced ;  the  eucharist  was  appointed  to  be  received 
in  a  kneeling  posture  ;  the  ‘holy  communion  ’  to  be  administered 
to  sick  persons  who  could  declare  upon  their  conscience,  that  they 
considered  their  sickness  to  be  deadly  ;  all  children  to  be  baptized 


!  *  Sec  Price’s  History  of  Protestant  Xonvonformityy  vol.  i.  f.  440. 
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ill  tlic  church)  find  &  declaration  to  be  made  after  tlie  ceremony  by 
the  minister)  tliat  the  child  *  oiiffht  therefore  to  be  received  as  one 
‘  of  the  true  flock  of  Christ’s  fold all  young  persons  to  be  in- 
structed  in  the  catechism,  and  to  be  in  due  time  presented  to  the 
bishop,  that  he  might  ‘  bless  them  with  prayer  for  the  increase  of 
‘  their  knowledge,  and  the  continuance  of  God’s  heavenly  graces 
‘  with  every  one  of  them  5*  and  the  festivals  of  Christmas,  Good- 
Friday,  Easter,  Ascension-day,  and  Whit-Sunday  to  be  observed.* 
The  moans  by  which  James  succeeded  in  introducing  these  inno¬ 
vations  were  sufficiently  discreditable.  Bribery,  craft,  and  force 
WTre  unsparingly  employed  for  the  purpose.  The  royal  preroga¬ 
tive  was  stretched  to  its  utmost  extent  for  the  protection  of 
those  w’ho  favoured  his  designs,  and  for  the  punishment  of  those 
who  opposed  them.  Some  of  the  basest  men  were  exalted  both 
to  civic  and  ecclesiastical  dignity  ;  some  of  the  worthiest  and  most 
respected  were  treated  as  criminals,  deprived  of  their  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  status,  lined,  imprisoned,  or  banished  from  the  king¬ 
dom.  Still  it  was  only  after  repeated  attempts,  and  a  consider¬ 
able  lapse  of  time,  that  the  triumph  was  attained ;  and  the  diffi¬ 
culties  James  had  to  encounter  seem  to  have  effectually  deterred 
him  from  making  any  further  encroachments  upon  the  Scottish 
Kirk,  though  perseveringly  urged  to  it  by  the  restless  and  malig¬ 
nant  bigotry  of  Laud.f  Nor  was  his  success  in  reality  so  great 
as  it  appeared.  A  large  proportion  even  of  those  w’ho  had  sup- 
iiorted  his  innovations,  or  tacitly  acquiesced  in  them,  were  in 
heart  averse  from  them  ;  while  not  a  few  of  the  more  zealous  of 
the  Presbyterian  party  were  fearlessly  and  openly  opposing  them. 
A  strong  feeling  had  been  excited  throughout  the  country  in 
favour  ot  the  deposed  and  banished  clergy,  of  which  several  of  the 
latter  availed  themselves,  and  returned  to  their  former  spheres  of 
labour.  The  ‘  too-fervid  genius  ’J  of  the  nation  had,  moreover,  been 
rudely  stirred,  and  was  venting  its  effervescent  Avrath  in  murmurs 
and  moody  threats,  which  if  they  fell  short  of  the  monarch, 
lighted  with  full  weight  upon  the  unlucky  men  on  whose  behalf 
he  had  violated  the  civil  and  ecclesiiistical  immunities  of  the 
people.  A  contemporary  Latin  epigram  upon  Nicholson, 
Bishop  of  Dunkchl,  from  the  pen  of  one  who  himself  subsequently 
sustained  the  burden  of  a  mitre,  David  Lindsay,  successively 


♦  Cook’s  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  pp.  291—294.  The 
above  fonu  the  famous  ‘  Articles  of  Perth  they  were  agreed  to  by  a  General 
Assembly  of  the  Cliurch  held  at  that  city  in  1018,  and  were  enacted  by  Par¬ 
liament  three  vears  afterwards. 

t  ^0  a  curious  passage  in  proof  of  this  In  Hackett’s  Life  of  WiUiamSy  part 
no^'  Mooted  also  by  Hr.  Price,  Ilhtory  of  Nonconformity ,  vol.  ii.  p.  40, 

t  *  Perfer>idum  ingenium  Scotorum.’  Buchanan, 
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Bishop  of  Brechin  and  of  Edinburgh,  sets  forth  not  inelegantly, 
the  penitential  anxiety  with  which  that  prelate,  at  least,  longed 
to  be  relieved  of  the  uneasy  honours  with  which  his  sovereign  nad 
invested  him.  Of  this  epigram  we  venture  to  submit  to  our 
readers  the  following  version ;  the  original  is  given  in  the 
Historia  Rerum  nujter  Regno  Scotice  Gestamm — (ascribed  to 
Lewis  du  Moulin,  and  composed  from  contemporary  documents). 

In  vain  my  wife,  in  vain  my  friends  console, 

In  vain  they  bid  me  seek  the  Leech's  skill ; 

None  can  me  comfort,  nought  can  make  me  whole. 

Nought,  save  an  act,  my  sovereign,  of  thy  will : — 

Oh !  from  my  throbbing  brow  this  mitre  lift ; 

Resume  thy  soul-and-body.killing  gift.f 

Among  the  more  pious  part  of  the  community  a  feeling  of  sad¬ 
ness  and  of  deep  regret  prevailed ;  in  their  eyes  a  grievous  wrong 
had  been  done  to  the  prerogative  of  Christ,  the  sole  Head  of  the 
Church,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  return  of  all  the  Antichristian 
abominations  of  wdiich  Scotland  had  been  purged  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  ;  in  their  own  expressive  words,  they  felt  that  they  had  ‘  lost 
‘  the  sap,  and  blood,  and  warmth  of  the  pristine  church — that 
‘  every-thing  was  retrograding  and  becoming  worse — and  that  the 
‘  whole  Antichristian  hierarchy,  which  had  been  formerly  rejected, 
^was,  to  the  extreme  grief  and  lamentation  of  all  good  men, 
‘about  to  he  recalled  from  the  lower  regions  to  the  light. 
Amid  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  his  cour^  James  might  miike 
himself  merry  with  the  remonstrances  and  sorrows  of  his  injured 
and  insulted  countrymen  ;  but  a  spirit  had  been  evoked  by  his 
bungling  tyranny  which  it  piissed  his  craft  to  lay,  and  wdiich  in 
the  bosoms  of  a  stern  and  inflexible  people,  was  even  then  brood¬ 
ing  over  purposes  of  retaliation  w  hen  the  day  of  vengeance  should 
arrive. 

The  work  which  James  had  so  far  succeeded  in  accomplishing. 


*  This  appears  to  have  been  but  a  poetical  paraphrase  of  what  Nicholson 
<lcclarcd  on  liis  death-bed  ;  for  Calderwood  tells  us  he  assigned  as  the  cause 
of  his  illness,  that  ‘  the  digesting  of  the  bishoprie  had  wnicked  his  stomach.' 
JlUt,  p.  570.  See  also  Me  Crie  s  Life  of  Melville,  ii.  pp.  105,  251. 

t  Tunc  suceuni,  sanguinein  ct  ealonim  ])ristinrc  Ecclesiro  ainisimus ;  hinc 
omnia  in  pejus  rciire  et  retro  sublapsa'  referri,  adco  nt  Antichristiana  om- 
nis  Hienirehia  ante  ejerata,  bonorum  summo  cum  gemitu  et  mcerore  ab  inferis 
in  lucem  revocaretur. — Epist,  ab  Eccleniis  Scoticis  ad  Heiveticas,  S^c.,  ap¬ 
pended  to  the  Jlist,  Rerum  Gestarum,  above  referred  to.  It  is  interesting 
to  obsei^e  from  this  letter  how  anxiously  the  Scottish  clergy  labour  to  excuse 
both  James  and  Charles,  and  to  eiust  the  blame  of  their  sufferings  upon  Laud 
and  some  of  their  own  bishops.  There  is  some  justice  in  this ;  out  more  of  a 
mere  morbid  loyalty 
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his  unhappy  son  determined  at  all  hazards  to  complete.  Haughty, 
resolute,  and  deeply  bigoted,  Charles  espoused  the  ecclesiastical 
views  of  his  father  only  to  carry  them  out  with  a  firmer  purpose, 
and  by  a  more  open  and  avowed  course  of  procedure.  His  first 
measures  with  respect  to  the  Scottish  Church,  while  they  brought 
him  into  direct  collision  with  some  of  the  most  powerful  of  nis 
nobility,  and  were  accomplished  by  means  more  arbitrary  than 
honourable,  w^ere  nevertheless  productive  of  real  benefit  to  the 
clergy  and  to  the  country  generally.  By  revoking  the  gifts 
which  his  predecessors  had  made  of  the  teinds  or  tithes  to  certain 
lay  impropriators,  and  settling  them  upon  their  present  basis,  he 
conferred  a  boon  at  once  upon  the  peasantry,  by  relieving  them 
from  a  most  oppressive  and  ruinous  vassalage ;  upon  the  nation 
at  large  by  the  encouragement  thereby  afforded  to  agriculture,  and 
the  facilities  furnished  for  extending  education  through  all  classes 
of  the  community ;  and  upon  the  cler^,  by  supplying  them  with 
moderate,  but  certain  and  easily  collected  stipends.*  Had  he 
been  contented  with  this,  \ve  should  willingly  have  accorded 
the  praise  which  Mr.  Napier  claims  for  him  of  having  been 
actuated  solely  by  a  desire  for  the  happiness  of  his  people  and  the 
prosperity  of  Ids  kingdom  ;  but  we  fear  the  pertinacity  with  which 
ne  sought  to  couple  wdth  these  acts  certain  regulations  respecting 
clerical  vestments,  as  w’ell  as  his  subsequent  proceedings,  too 
clearly  show’s,  that  the  charge  brought  against  him  by  Laing 
and  Brodie,  of  intending  by  them  rather  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  episcopal  party  in  the  Church,  than  the  good  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  is  well-founded.  It  is  plain  from  the  extracts  which  Mr. 
Napier  has  furnished  in  the  work  before  us,  from  the  contempo¬ 
rary  papers  of  Lord  Napier,  that  the  moderate  party,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  that  nobleman,  view’ed  with  deep  regret  the  indications 
which  the  king's  conduct  upon  this  occasion  furnished  of  his 
pertinacious  determination  to  cjirry  through  his  designs  respecting 
the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  all  its  fulness  of  prelatic  pomp 
and  power  in  Scotland ;  and  our  author  has  himself  admitted,  that 
if  Charles  did  not  push  matters  to  an  extremity  at  this  time,  it 
was  only  because  he  ‘liad  paused  in  his  favorite  and  pious 
‘scheme  of  arranging  a  uniformity  of  worship  throughout  his 
‘kingdoms,  and  detennined  to  conquer  more  gradually  and  with 
‘as  little  violence  as  possible,  the  selfish  obstinacy  of  the  tithe- 
‘  holders,  w  hich,  he  had  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  only 
‘  obstacle  to  his  ameliorations  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Scot- 
I  land.* — \  ol.  i.  p.  9  i.  In  the  king’s  own  account  of  his  conduct  it 
is  admitted,  that  the  act  relating  to  the  vestures  of  the  clergy,  as 


,  L»/r  0/  Land,  and  Cook’s  Hidory  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  vol.  11.  p.  342.  ^ 
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well  as  an  act  ratifying  all  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  which  his 
father  had  introduced  during  his  reign,  was  passed  in  spite  of  a 
strenuous  opposition  on  tlie  part  of  many  members  of  the  Scottish 
Parliament — a  plain  indication  that  the  king  had  some  other  ends 
in  view  in  the  measures  w^hich  he  succeeded  in  carrying  through 
affecting  the  Church,  than  the  mere  comfort  and  well-being  ot 
the  community,  else  he  would  surely  have  foregone  a  point  of 
such  trifling  moment,  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
nation,  expressed  by  a  large  and  independent  minority  (if 
ity  it  was  *)  of  their  legislators.  Accordingly,  it  w^as  soon  made 
apparent  what  the  king’s  designs  really  were ;  and  that  all  he 
had  at  this  time  accomplished  was  but  the  feeble  commencement 
of  his  enterprise —the  mere  7rpo7u/uva(Tjuara,  as  it  were,  that 
preluded  his  more  deadly  onset.  On  his  return  to  London, 
‘  guided,’  to  use  Mr.  Napier’s  words,  ‘  by  the  policy  of  Laud, 
‘  Charles  at  length  determined  to  effect  the  long-meditated  scheme 
‘of  ecclesiastical  uniformity  throughout  his  dominions.* — Vol.  i. 
p.  131.  First  came  the  Book  of  Canons,  enacting  many  things 
highly  offensive  to  the  religious  feelings  and  detrimental  to  the 
civil  immunities  of  the  nation,  and  which  was  promulgated  (in 
the  year  1(>36)  under  the  sanction  of  the  royal  prerogative  alone  ; 
the  concurrence  of  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  Scottish 
Church  having,  contrary  to  all  precedent  and  law*,  been  not  so 
much  as  asked.  Hardly  had  the  first  burst  of  popular  indignation 
to  which  this  rash  step  gave  rise,  found  vent,  when  it  was  fol¬ 
lowed  up  by  one  still  more  calculated  to  irritate  the  minds  of  the 
nation,  and  goad  them  on  to  deeds  of  violent  resistance.  This 
was  the  appointment,  by  royal  authority,  of  a  new  liturgy  to  be 


*  This  is  still  a  doubtful  point.  Burnet  asserts,  that  *  almost  the  whole 
Commons  voted  in  the  ne^tive,  so  that  the  Act  was  indeed  rejected  bv  the 
majority,  which  the  king  knew,  for  he  had  called  for  a  list  of  the  incinl>ers, 
and  with  his  own  pen  had  marked  every  man’s  vote ;  yet  the  clerk  of  the 
register,  who  gathers  and  declares  the  votes,  said  it  was  carried  in  the  affirma¬ 
tive.  The  Earl  of  Rothes  affirmed  it  went  in  the  negative.  So  the  king  said 
the  Clerk  of  Register’s  dechiration  must  be  held  Q^od,  unless  the  Earl  of 
Rothes  would  go  to  the  bar  and  accuse  him  of  falsifymg  the  record  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  capital ;  and  in  that  case,  if  he  should  fail  in  the  proof,  he 
was  liable  to  the  same  punishment,  so  he  would  not  venture  on  that.’  ilTr. 
Napier  argues  against  tnis  explicit  testimony  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  keen  ancl 
.able  lawyer,  but  he  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  materially  shake  the  evidence  of 
Burnet.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burnet  only  repeats  what  was  matter 
of  public  talk  at  the  time  it  happened,  and  it  is  not  very  probable  that  this 
would  have  been  the  case  had  there  been  no  truth  in  the  report,  as  there 
were  so  many  who  could  have  disproved  it.  Besides,  it  is  little  in  the  king’s 
favour,  that  he  should  have  sought  to  shelter  his  Clerk  Registrar  under  the 
terrors  of  a  barbarous  law,  instead  of  follow  ing  the  obvious  expedient  of  re¬ 
peating  the  vote.  Few  men  in  Rothes’s  circumstances  would  have  perilled 
their  heads  upon  such  a  ‘venture.* 
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used  in  all  the  churches,  the  joint  prc^uction  of  the  Bishops  of 
Ross  and  Dunblane,  under  the  direction  of  Laud.  T.  he  model 
on  which  this  was  formed,  was  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer ;  but  so  many  alterations  were  introduced,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Laud,  upon  that  model,  that  a  work  much  more 
Popish  in  its  character,  and  pernicious  in  its  tendency  ^\’as  the 
result.  A  proceeding  more  repugnant  to  Scottish  feeling  at  that 
time,  than  the  compulsory  introduction  of  such  a  book  into  the 
order  of  public  worship,  can  hardly  be  conceived.  But  Charles, 
urged  on  by  that  dark  spirit  which  then  ruled  his  ecclesiastical 
councils,  and  whom  an  eloquent  writer  has  not  inaptly  described  as 
*a  lower  kind  of  Saint  Dominic — differing  from  the  fierce  and 
‘gloomy  enthusiast  who  founded  the  Inquisition,  as  we  might 
‘  imagine  the  familiar  imp  of  a  spiteful  witch  to  differ  from  an 
‘  archangel  of  darkness  — determined  to  run  all  risks  in  favour 
of  his  cherished  scheme  of  uniformity.  h>ery  w’arning  was  dis¬ 
regarded  by  him;  every  entreaty  to  waive  his  mad  preten¬ 
sions  scouted  as  an  insult.  In  vain  the  nation  remon¬ 
strated;  in  vain  his  most  valuable  and  prudent  counsellors  ex¬ 
horted  him  to  desist ;  in  vain  the  majority  even  of  the  Scottish 
bishops  themselves  implored  him  to  proceed  with  greater  deli¬ 
beration.  The  king  w’as  obstinate;  and  accordingly,  after  some 
unavoidable  delay,  the  order  was  made  imperative,  that  on  the 
23rd  of  July,  1687,  the  liturgy  should  be  used  in  all  the  churches. 
The  attempt  to  carry  this  into  effect  w  as  the  signal  for  an  uni¬ 
versal  and  overwdielming  outbreak  of  the  long  pent  up  fury  of  the 
nation.  The  mass  of  the  clergy  refused  to  use  the  obnoxious 
book,  and  those  of  them  w’ho  ventured  to  read  it  w^ere  w  ith  few 
exceptions,  unable  to  proceed  from  the  violent  opposition  which 
they  encountered  from  their  audiences.  In  Edinburgh,  scenes  of 
disgniceful  tumult  w^ere  repeated  wdth  each  new  attempt  to  pro- 
oe^  with  the  reading  of  the  liturgy ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  some  of  the  conforming  clergy  escaped  with  their  lives.  A 
paroxysm  of  wrath  and  zeal  had  seized  all  classes  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Petitions  and  remonstrances  of  every  kind  were  poured  in 
upon  the  Council  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  people 
assembled  in  various  places  in  large  masses,  and  in  not  a  few 
cases  gave  way  to  proceedings  of  a  very  tumultuous  character  in 
their  ardour  against  the  obnoxious  innovations.  This  led  to  the 
formation,  in  the  early  part  of  1638,  of  a  sort  of  representative 
council  of  the  nation,  consisting  of  four  ‘  Tables,*  as  they  were 
called,  each  of  which  represented  one  of  the  four  great  classes 
into  which  the  community  was  supposed  to  be  divided— the 
nobility,  the  gentry,  the  clergy,  and  the  burghers.  By  this  body 


•  EJin,  Review,  vol.  liv.  p.  .321. 
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the. public  feeling  was  concentrated  and  directed  ;  measures  were 
concocted  and  regulations  issued  by  it  with  all  the  authority  of 
law ;  until  it  gradually  superseded  in  effect  the  entire  government 
and  legislature  of  the  country.  Such  were  the  first  results  of 
what  Mr.  Napier  calls,  Charles’s  ‘rational  and  praiseworthy 
‘  scheme  of  uniformity  in  the  Protestant  worship  of  the  kingdom 
but  which  may  be  more  justly  designated  his  insane  and  impious 
attempt  to  trample  upon  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  invade  the 
prerogative  of  tiie  Almighty. 

Mr.  Napier  would  fain  make  it  out  that  all  this  excitement  and 
hostility  to  the  liturgy,  was  the  result  of  strenuous  and  factious 
agitation  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  and  what  he  calls  ‘  the  Rothes 
‘and  Balmerino  faction,’ — in  other  w'orils,  the  disaffected  nobility 
and  gentry,  w’hom  Charles  had  offended  by  his  measures  respect¬ 
ing  the  settlement  of  the  tithes.  He  repeatedly  insinuates  that 
a  design  existed  on  the  part  of  this  faction,  to  deprive  Charles  of 
his  hereditary  crown  in  Scotland,  and  to  restore  to  that  country 
its  ancient  dignity,  by  placing  the  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  resi¬ 
dent  as  well  as  a  native  prince.  As  the  most  likely  means  of 
success  in  this  design,  he  supposes  that  they  prevailed  upon  the 
ministers,  who,  according  to  his  account,  were  generally  speaking 
a  set  of  ignorant  hot-headed  bigots,  to  use  their  influence  with 
the  people  against  the  king,  by  insinuating  or  asserting,  that  the 
latter  was  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the  re*establisikment  of 
Popery  in  all  its  former  power ;  and  the  ministers  being,  as  he 
affirms,  quite  as  factious  as  the  nobility,  went  cheerfully  into  the 
scheme,  and  chiefly  through  their  influence  over  the  weaker 
sex,  raised  a  popular  prejudice  against  the  king  and  the  bishops, 
which  expressed  itself  in  the  first  instance  by  the  tumults  that 
occurred  in  the  cathedral  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  afterwards  care¬ 
fully  fomented  into  a  cause  of  implacable  discord  throughout  the 
kingdom.  This  theory  hangs  so  loosely  together,  and  is  depen¬ 
dant  upon  so  many  mere  suppositions,  that  it  is  hardly  worth 
w’hile  deliberately  to  set  about  refuting  it.  Where,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  ask,  is  the  evidence  that  any  such  design  as  that 
attributed  by  Mr.  Napier  to  the  insurgent  nobility,  at  this  time 
really  existed  ?  or,  supposing  that  it  did  exist,  is  it  at  all  credible 
that  it  should  have  been  so  readily  espoused  by  the  clergy  ?  The 
latter  were,  generally  speaking,  attached  to  Charles ;  and  their 
attachment  must  have  been  naturally  not  a  little  increased  by  the 
very  measures  which  had  so  grievously  offended  the  nobility,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  they  were  direct  gainers  by  those  measures.  Nor  were 
they  such  illiterate  and  semi-civilized  barbarians,  as  Mr.  Napier, 
repeating  the  unfounded  calumnies  of  his  party,  affirms  that  they 
Mere.  Pleasured,  indeed,  by  the  standard  of  a  Walton,  a  Taylor, 
or  a  Barrow,  they  must  be  pronounced  deficient  in  learning,  in 
eloquence,  in  richness  of  language,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
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Ibought ;  but  of  how  many  hundreds  in  the  very  church  of^  which 
these  men  were  the  ornaments,  may  not  the  same  tiling  be 
aflirmed  ?  or  w'ho  that  knows  any  thing  of  the  history  of  the 
times  would  so  much  as  think  of  applying^  such  a  standard  to  the 
Scottish  clergy  of  that  day  ?  ^  Opportunities  of  acquiring  large 
stores  of  literature,  or  of  cultivating  to  a  great  extent  powers  of 
graceful  or  elaborate  disquisition,  were  but  sparingly  furnished  at 
tiiat  time  to  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  in  Scotland.  Nor 
was  the  temper  of  the  times  favourable  to  the  indulgence  of  that 

auiet  plodding  and  academic  repose  by  which  the  great  divines  of 
le  English  church  amassed  their  treasures  and  nurtured  their 
faculties.  The  public  mind  was  unsettled  ;  questions  of  mighty 
moment,  both  in  theology  and  in  politics,  were  under  general 
discussion ;  interests  of  the  deepest  value  W’ere  at  stake.  It  w^as 
a  time  for  decision,  not  for  contemplation ;  for  the  energetic  use 
of  wliat  a  man  had,  not  for  the  quiet  and  composed  amassing  of 
resources,  which  however  valuable  in  themselves,  their  possessor 
might  never  have  any  occasion  to  call  forth.  Such  learning  and 
eloquence  as  times  like  these  require — the  learning  that  tits  for 
rapidly  taking  a  firm  and  discriminating  grasp  of  a  complicated 
question,  and  the  eloquence  that  is  adapted  to  guide  the  opinions 
and  sway  the  feelings  of  a  people  deeply  in  earnest,  the  Scottish 
clergy  at  that  time  sufficiently  possessed.  In  all  matters  of  scho¬ 
lastic  and  controversial  theology,  they  were  accurately,  if  not  pro¬ 
foundly,  versed ;  of  the  original  languages  of  the  Scriptures  they 
all  knew  something,  and  oi  some  it  might  be  justly  said,  that  they 
W’cre  learned  in  those  tongues ;  w  ith  points  connected  w  ith  the 
civil  law,  or  with  ecclesiastical  and  general  politics,  they  w^ere 
more  than  conversant ;  and  their  eloquence,  though  neither  of  the 
most  refined  nor  of  the  most  elevatea  order,  was  of  that  vehement, 
compact,  and  business-like  character  which  is  best  suited  to  affect 
a  people,  shrew  d,  determined,  and  impassioned,  like  those  to  whom 
it  was  addresstxl.*  That  such  men  could,  as  a  body,  have  been 
cajoled  by  a  set  of  revolutionary  nobles  is  not  to  be  supposed  for  a 
moment;  still  less  can  we  suppose  them  to  have  sided  with  those 
men  from  sinister  and  factious  motives.  Had  they  adopted  this 
latter  course,  they  would  have  been,  in  a  temporal  point  of  view. 


It  is  clolnfi'’  Mr,  Napier  no  iniustice  to  prefer,  in  a  qiiesdon  respecting 
pulpit  oratory,  tlic  opinion  of  such  a  man  us  Dr,  Ale  Cric  to  his,  *  We  have 
^  emineiit  man,  ‘  not  one,  but  a  number  of  sermons  prcaclied 
b\  Henderson,  Oillespie,  and  Haillie,  and  we  arc  sure  we  do  not  go  too  fur 
diey  may  iK'ur  a  comparison  with  any  sermon  at  that 
tune  delixered  in  London  ;  and  that  they  might  have  been  heard,  and  indeed 
wen*  by  the  most  refined  members  of  Parliament  of  England,  witbont 

the  shght^t  feeling  of  disgust  or  ridicule,*— ReviVieo/’  Talcs  of  My  LundlortI, 
lit  the  Ldinburgh  Christian  Instructor,  for  1817,  p.  175, 
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deeply  aiid  insanely  injuring  themselves.  What  had  they  to 
gain  by  such  a  course,  supposing  it  successful  ?  If  they  sought 
worldly  honour  and  wealtn,  the  surer,  the  safer,  and  the  shorter 
path  was  to  have  sided  with  Charles,  and  have  lent  the  weight  of 
their  influence  to  his  schemes.  There  were  some  of  the  clerical 
leaders  in  this  movement — Henderson,  for  instance — whom  the 
king  and  Laud  would  have  purchased  at  any  price.  Had  they 
given  in  to  the  royal  scheme — had  they  consented  to  acknowledge 
their  temporal  sovereign  as  their  ecclesiastical  head — had  they,  in 
opposition  to  their  conscientious  convictions,  assumed  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  robes,  and  engaged  to  observe  what  they  justly  deemed  the 
unscriptural  and  deceptive  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church — and 
had  tliey  used  their  vast  influence  with  tlie  community  to  induce 
them  to  remain  quiet  under  those  changes,  and  to  receive  as 
inoffensive  and  scriptural  the  principles  which  they  involved; 
there  can  be  no  douot  that  their  unprincipled  conformity  would 
have  been  rewarded  by  a  shower  ot  benefits  from  the  gratified 
monarch.  It  is  inconceivable  how',  had  they  been  such  self- 
seeking,  evil-minded  men  as  Mr.  Napier  says  they  were,  they 
should  have  foregone  all  the  advantages  which  were  thus  spread 
before  them,  for  the  uncertain  chance  of  bettering  their  condi¬ 
tion  by  a  civil  war.  The  supposition  is  monstrous,  and  carries  its 
own  refutation  on  its  front.  Nor  will  any  theory  serve  to  account 
for  their  conduct,  on  the  ordinary  principles  of  human  nature, 
which  denies  the  validity  of  that  plea  which  they  themselves 
urged,  when  they  rested  their  defence  upon  the  obligation  under 
which  God  had  laid  them  to  prefer  truth  to  emolument,  and  to 
obey  him  rather  than  man. 

As  to  the  charge  of  being  agitators,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  ministers  made  the  utmost  use  of  their  influence  with  the 
people  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  them  against  the  measures  of 
the  king,  and  that  some  of  them  forgot,  in  the  excess  of  their 
zeal,  what  was  altogether  due  to  the  sacredness  of  their  office. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  their  position 
was  somewhat  peculiar,  and  greatly  different  from  that  of  a  cler¬ 
gyman  in  the  present  day.  Of  them  may  be  said,  what  Lord 
Brougham  has  said  of  the  orators  of  ancient  Greece  :  each  was 
for  liis  own  district  ‘  the  parliamentary  debater,  the  speaker  at 
^  public  meetings,  the  preacher,  the  newspaper,  the  published 
‘sermon,  the  pamphlet,  the  volume  all  in  one.'*  To  them  the 
people  looked  for  information  and  advice  in  regard  to  all  their 
affairs,  both  public  and  private,  temporal  and  spiritual.  They 
were  thus  constrained  at  times  to  transgress  the  strict  limit  of 


*  Dissertation  on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Ancients,  appended  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  his  Speeches,  p.  3W. 
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ofiiciiil  duty,  and  meddle  with  matters  tliat  did  not  altogether 
belong  to  them.  On  the  occasion  in  question,  however,  it  is  to  be 
kept  in  view,  that  they  felt  themselves  called  upon  to  act  as  they 
din,  in  con8e(|uence  of  the  danger  wdth  which  the  spiritual  w^ell- 
being  of  the  people  seemed  to  Uiein  to  be  threatened.  They  felt 
tliat  principles  oi  deep  and  awful  moment  were  at  stake,  and  w’ere 
convinced  that  the  proposed  innovations  were  fraught  with  evil 
to  the  best  interests,  temporal  and  eternal,  of  the  people.  As 
faithful  shepherds  it  behoved  them  to  warn  their  flock  of  the  im¬ 
pending  danger ;  as  vigilant  watchmen  it  was  required  of  them  to 
sound  tlie  alarm  when  they  saw  the  enemy  preparing  to  approach. 
Ready  themselves  to  endure  every  thing  rather  than  relin¬ 
quish  their  principles,  they  felt  it  incumbent  to  rouse  their 
followers  to  the  same  pitch  of  conscientious  and  holy  determina¬ 
tion.  And  in  following  out  this  course,  Mr.  Napier  may  rest 
assured,  they  went  to  work  after  a  very  different  fiishion  from 
what  he  supposes.  They  were  not  the  men  to  aim  at  accomplish¬ 
ing  their  designs  by  working  upon  the  fejirs  or  the  feelings  of  the 
weaker  sex.  It  is  in  a  very  dirferent  quarter  that  he  must  look 
for  tlie  sleek  and  soft-tongued  parsons,  who  ‘  familiar  w  ith  a  round 
‘  of  ladyships/  act  the  part  of  drawing-room  agitators,  and  seek, 
by  working  upon  the  nerves  or  the  bigotry  of  their  female  disciples, 
to  raise  an  excitement,  which  may  be  turned  to  good  account  in 
favour  of  the  continually  and  much  endangered  ‘  Church.*  The 
clergy  of  the  Covenant  were  wew,  every  inch  of  them.  They 
scorned  to  ply  the  disUilf,  when  the  circumstiinces  of  their  country 
called  upon  them  to  wdeld  the  mace.  Confident  in  the  rectitude 
of  their  principles  and  the  honesty  of  their  intentions,  they  came 
boldly  l)efore  their  countrymen,  and  spoke  their  minds  in 
open  day.  Hence  tlie  real  secret  of  the  depth  and  permanence  of 
their  influence  over  the  movements  of  their  party.  Nothing 
appears  to  us  more  preposterous  than  to  attribute  this  to  their  hold 
upon  the  women.  It  is  true  that  the  Scottish  females  of  that 
period  took  a  deep  interest  in  public  affairs,  and  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  it  w^is  among  them  that  open  resisUince  to  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  in  tlie  churches  first  broke  out;  but  had  there  been  no 
more  pow’erful  element  at  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  male  part 
of  the  population  than  wdiat  arose  from  their  influence,  we  may 
rest  assured  the  matter  had  never  come  to  the  issue  of  a  civil  war. 
Does  Mr.  Napier  himself  believe,  or  does  he  expect  any  man  of 
sense  to  believe,  that  the  riotous  proceedings  of  Jenny  Geddes  and 
her  assistant  ‘  serving  wenches,*  w’e re  the  real  commencement  of 
the  mighty  conflict  in  which  the  nation  was  soon  after  involved 
with  its  rulers  W  hat !  because  an  old  woman  lost  her  temper 
in  church,  and  imperilled  the  life  of  the  officiating  clergymen  by 
flinging  her  stool  at  his  head,  and  because  a  few  scores  of  persons 
of  her  ow’ii  sex  and  class  seconded  her  fury  by  ‘voices  and  missiles,* 
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arc  we  to  be  told  that  a  whole  nation,  Imstily  espousing  her 
quarrel,  would  take  up  arms  ag^ainst  their  sovereign,  and  carry  on 
a  long,  a  bloody,  and  an  expensive  w^ar  in  defence  of  a  cause  to 
which  they  were  seduced  only  by  the  skill  with  which  a  few 
crafty  nobles  and  intriguing  clergynieii  *  improved  ’  the  feminine 
tumult?  Had  Mr.  Napier  perused  the  page  of  human  nature 
with  half  the  diligence  which  he  hits  bestow’ed  upon  the  worm- 
eaten  records  of  former  times,  he  w'ould  have  learned  that  it  is  not 
by  such  sudden  and  intemperate  outbursts  of  individual  wrath 
that  the  peace  of  nations  is  broken,  and  the  stability  of  thrones 
endangered.  Emotions  that  are  so  easily  excited  into  unseason¬ 
able  fervour,  lie  too  near  the  surface,  and  have  too  little  hold 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  people,  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient  for  the  parentage  of  mighty  revolutions.  Where  a  single 
spark  kindles  a  devastating  flame,  the  materials  for  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  must  have  been  previously  collected  ;  wdiere  the  ‘  lenis  susur- 
‘  rus  *  of  a  local  tumult  stirs  a  kingdom  into  rebellion  we  may  rest 
assured  that  the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  previously  unset¬ 
tled  by  the  criminality  or  folly  of  their  rulers.  Had  the  unseemly 
conduct  of  the  women  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  been  called 
forth  by  nothing  but  their  ow  n  excited  feelings,  their  WTath  w’ould 
have  cooled  with  the  ducking  of  the  first  scold  whom  the  magis¬ 
trates  might  have  doomed  to  that  once  approved  and  appropriate 
punishment.  But  vehement  as  their  indignation  was,  it  w^as  not 
from  it  that  danger  to  the  commonwealth  was  to  be  apprehended. 
Itw^as  in  the  pallid  sternness,  the  compressed  lips,  the  knit  brow  s, 
the  gloomy  silence  of  the  dark-visaged  mass  that  partly  in 
indifference,  partly  in  displeasure,  looked  on  wdiilst  the  fury  of 
the  w'omen  was  expending  itself  in  noisy  outrage,  that  the  signs 
of  the  impending  storm  were  to  be  descried.  The  outrage  which 
had  been  committed  upon  the  most  cherished  rights  of  the  nation, 
had  kindled  a  deep  and  moody  resentment  which  the  excesses  of 
a  mob  could  neither  express  nor  satisfy. 

It  w^as  whilst  this  excitement  was  rising  to  its  height,  that 
Montrose  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  His  name  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  connexion  with  the  famous  convention  of  November,  1637, 
out  of  which  the  Institution  of  the  lables,  already  referred  to, 
arose.  His  appearing  on  this  occasion  among  the  ranks  of  the 
disaffected  party,  has  been  usually  attributed  to  a  feeling  of  mor¬ 
tified  pride  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  king  in  London  ;  but  wdien  we  consider  that  it  W'as  not  until 
some  considerable  time  after  his  arrival  in  Scotland,  that  he  joined 
the  Covenanting  party,  and  that  at  no  period  of  his  connexion 
with  them,  did  his  conduct  betray  any  of  that  rancorous  partisan  ¬ 
ship  which  commonly  characterizes  the  man  who  adopts  a  side  in 
a  great  national  conflict  from  motives  of  mere  personal  offence,  the 
soundness  of  this  opinion  may  well  be  questioned.  Mr.  Napier 
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attributes  Montrose’s  adduction  to  his  mind  having  been  worked 
upon  by  the  craft  of  Lord  Rothes  and  the  clergy,  quoting  as  his 
authority  the  words  of  Raillie — ‘  the  canniness  of  Rothes  brought 
*  in  Montrose  to  our  party’ — and  a  MS.  deposition  by  Robert 
Murniy,  minister  of  Methven,  taken  in  1641,  in  which  Montrose 
is  introduced  as  affirming  that  Murray  was  *an  instrument  in 
«  bringing  him  to  this  cause.*  It  is  quite  possible,  however,  that 
both  Rothes  and  Murray  may  have ‘dealt  with  ’  Montrose,  as 
the  phrase  went,  without  either  of  them  practising  any  deceit 
upon  his  mind.  There  is  nothing  to  forbid  the  supposition  that 
he  agreed  with  his  former  guardian.  Lord  Napier,  in  the  opinions 
which  led  that  nobleman,  along  with  many  others  of  the  same 
moderate  and  rational  views,  to  espouse  the  side  of  the  people 
against  the  bishops ;  and  though  some  management  might  be 
necessary  to  induce  him  to  commit  himself  to  active  measures,  it 
is  quite  possible,  and  from  all  we  know  of  his  character  and  sub¬ 
sequent  career,  extremely  probable,  that  he  did  not  Uike  that 
step  without  a  full  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  in  his  own  mind  how  far  he  was  prepared  to  go  in  the 
course  on  which  he  had  thus  entered. 

Once  committed,  the  ardour  of  his  temperament  and  the  daring 
character  of  his  genius,  led  him  to  pursue  with  unhesitating  vigour 
those  measures  which  appeared  conducive  to  the  interests  of  the 
cause  he  had  espoused.  At  the  convention  above  mentioned,  he 
was  named,  along  with  Lords  Rothes,  Loudon,  and  Lindsay,  to 
represent  the  nobility  of  Scotland  in  the  Committee  of  Tables ;  and 
in  this  capacity  he  w’as  accessary  to  the  composition  of,  as  he  was 
among  the  first  to  affix  his  bold  and  masculine  signature  to,  that 
memorable  paper  ‘the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant.’  This 
document  was  drawn  up  by  Henderson,  minister  of  Leuchars, 
and  Johnstone,  of  Warriston,  by  order  of  the  Tables,  after  a  very 
decided  inst^uice  of  Charles’s  perfidy  and  obstinate  determination  to 
enforce  his  ecclesiastical  innovations.  It  was  framed  upon  the  model 
of  the  ‘  Rands,’  as  they  were  called,  into  which  from  very  ancient 
times  the  Scotch  had  been  in  the  habit  of  entering  for  mutual 
support  and  defence  in  seasons  of  peril.  One  of  these,  which  had 
been  framed  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  had  been  adopted 
as  the  National  Confession  of  Faith,  was  selected  by  the  Cove¬ 
nanters  as  the  basis  on  which  their  document  was  to  be  formed ; 
or  rather  was  reissued  by  them,  with  the  addition  of  a  single 
clause  to  the  effect  that  all  persons  signing  it  were  obliged  to  de¬ 
fend  each  other  ‘against  all  sorts  of  persons  whatsoever.’  The 
addition  of  this  clause  has  drawn  down  upon  them  the  charge  of 
duplicity  as  well  as  rebellion ;  inasmuch  as,  it  is  said,  they  issued 
tiie  document  as  a  simple  copy  of  the  former  Confession,  whereas 
it  contained  a  clause  pledging  all  who  signed  it  to  stand  by  each 
other  against  any  and  every  opponent,  not  even  excepting  the 
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sovereign  himself.  The  charge  of  duplicity  has  been  very  gene¬ 
rally  admitted  against  them  by  historians,  and  among  the  rest  by 
Dr.  Cook,  who  usually  stands  forth  as  their  defender  ;♦  but  as  it 
appears  to  us  with  glaring  injustice,  for  in  the  preamble  to  the 
bond,  after  reciting  the  different  occasions  on  which  this  Confes¬ 
sion  had  been  signed,  they  proceed  to  say,  ‘  and  now  subscribed 

*  by  us  noblemen,  barons,  gentlemen,  burgesses,  ministers,  and 

*  commons  under  subscribing,  together  with  our  resolutions  and 

*  promises^  for  the  causes  after  specified^  to  maintain  the  said  true 
‘  religion,  and  the  King’s  Majesty  according  to  the  Confession 
‘  aforesaid  and  Acts  of  Parliament’t  Nothing  appears  to  us  more 
certain  than  that  by  the  words  we  have  printed  in  italics,  the 
editors  of  the  Covenant  intended  to  intimate  that  the  document, 
as  issued  by  them,  contained  something  neiv — something  both  in 
the  shape  of  resohition  and  of  complaint^  which  did  not  pertain  to 
the  document  as  formerly  signed.  As  to  the  charge  of  rebellion,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  the  clause  in  question  was  intended  to  pledge  those  who 
signed  it  to  take  up  arms  against  the  king.  The  phrase  ‘all 
‘sorts  of  persons  whatsoever,*  is  certainly  sufficiently  general; 
but  when  it  is  remembered,  that  both  in  the  preamble  and  in  the 
body  of  the  document  it  is  distinctly  affirmed,  that  the  objects  for 
which  the  mutual  bond  was  given  were  conjointly  the  main¬ 
tenance  ‘  of  true  religion,  and  of  the  King*s  Majesty^''  it  seems 
but  fair  to  conclude  that  it  was  not  intended  that  the  sovereign 
should  be  included  amongst  the  number  of  those  against  whom 
the  subscribers  pledged  tnemselves  to  defend  each  other.  But, 
further,  even  supposing  that  resistance  to  the  sovereign  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  contemplated  on  the  part  of  those  who  issued  this  docu¬ 
ment,  of  what  crime  were  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  nation  guilty 
in  so  acting,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  their  country  was 
at  that  time  placed?  The  principle  on  which  Dr.  Cook  rests 
their  defence  is  one  which  no  man  in  the  present  day  surely  will 
venture  to  question,  viz.,  ‘  that  when  the  ends  for  which  all 
‘government  should  be  instituted  are  defeated,  the  oppressed 
‘  have  a  clear  right  to  disregard  customary  forms,  and  to  assert  the 
‘  privileges  without  which  they  would  be  condemned  to  the  de- 
‘  gradation  and  wretchedness  of  despotism.*];  To  this  Mr.  Napier 
has  nothing  to  oppose  but  his  old  assertion  that  the  Covenanters 
were  a  mere  restless  and  unprincipled  faction.  But  if  they  were 
only  a  faction,  where,  we  ask,  was  the  nation  ?  The  statements 


*  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  ii.  410. 

t  See  the  whole  document  in  Peterkin’s  Records  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland 
(p.  9),  a  work  now  in  course  of  publication,  and  which  promises  to  be  of 
j^preat  use  to  the  student  of  Scottish  Ecclesiastical  History. 

X  Vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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of  Mr.  Napier’s  own  book  amply  confute  his  assertion  ;  witness 
the  account  he  has  ^iven  of  the  rapturous  and  universal  signing 
of  the  Covenant,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Episcopal  parson  of 
Rotheimay,  vol.  i.  pp.  151 — 15T.  T.hata  document  which  was 
subscriben  by  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  ‘  every 
‘one  contesting  wlio  might  be  first;*  which  all  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  who  were  present  at  Edinburgh  at  ^the  time 
it  was  issued,  subscribed  and  swore  to;  which,  as  it  passed 
through  the  country,  was  signed  by  myriads,  of  whom  ‘  many 
‘  subscribed  with  tears  on  their  cheeks,*  while  others  ‘  did  draw 
‘  their  own  blood,  and  used  it  in  place  of  ink  to  underwTite  their 
‘  names and  to  speak  for  w’hich  w'as  on  the  part  of  a  clergyman 
such  a  piissport  to  jH>pularity>  ‘  that  no  church  could  contain  his 
‘hearers,*  and  some  ‘kept  tiieir  seats  from  Friday  till  Sunday  to 
‘  get  the  communion  given  them  sitting  ;* — that  such  a  document 
should  speak  the  language  of  a  mere  faction  with  vvhom  the 
nation  at  large  had  no  sympathy,  is  an  assertion  which  nothing 
but  the  blinnest  spirit  of  faction  could  tempt  any  man  to  hazard. 
If  ever  a  nation  were  unanimous  in  the  adoption  of  any  measure 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  from  its  governors  those  immunities  of 
which  no  ruler  is  entitled  to  deprive  his  subjects,  it  w^as  the 
Scottish  nation  at  the  period  referred  to ;  and  in  such  a  case  had 
the  leaders  of  the  Covenanters  even  formally  proposed  to  levy 
w’ar  upon  the  sovereign  in  case  of  his  attempting  to  break  their 
league  or  frustrate  their  just  designs,  they  liad  done  nothing  in¬ 
consistent  with  those  relations  which  subsist  in  every  free  state 
between  the  ruler  and  his  subjects.  We  are  still,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  no  such  step  was  so  much  Jis  contemplated  by  the 
C^ivcnanters  at  the  time  when  their  bond  was  drawn  up.  The 
enemies  against  whom  they  sought  to  protect  at  once  their  own 
rights  and  those  of  the  throne,  w  ere  the  bishops  and  the  pope,  and 
it  wus  not  until  they  saw'  Charles  madly  bent  upon  identifying 
himself  w’ith  these,  that  they  felt  constrained  to  appear  in  arms 
.against  lum.  The  graml  object  of  their  enterprise  W’as  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  their  civil  and  religious  immunities;  their  war  wdtli 
their  sovereign  was  a  mere  accident  arising  out  of  his  pertinacious 
defence  of  measures  by  w'hich  these  W'ere  endangered.  ’  The 
C  oveminters^  were  not  republicans ;  they  had  no  sympathy 
whatever  w’ith  the  anti*monarchical  party  in  England;  they 
were,^  on  the  contrary,  enthiisicistically  attached  to  the  mo¬ 
narchical  form  of  goyernment,  as  subsequent  events  prove;  and  if 
in  struggling  tor  their  rights,  circumstances  threw  them  into  col¬ 
lision  W’ith  their  sovereign,  their  maintenance  of  such  a  conflict 
can  be  traced  only  to  their  preference  of  principles  to  persons, 
and  their  anxiety  to  support  the  real  interests  of  the  throne,  even 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  cherished  prejudices  of  the  individual 
by  whom  it  W’as  occupied. 
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.  The  covenant  was,  for  tlie  first  time,  sworn  at  Edinburgh^  on 
the  28th  of  February,  1638,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  people  of  all  ranks,  and  both  sexes.  ‘It  was  the  day,* 
says  Henoerson,  ‘of  the  Lord’s  power,  wherein  we  saw  his  people 
‘most  willingly  offer  themselves  in  multitudes  to  the  service 
‘of  heaven,  like  the  dew-drops  of  the  morning;  this  was,  indeed, 

‘  tlie  great  day  of  Israel,  wherein  the  arm  of  tlie  Lord  was  re- 
‘  vealed ;  the  day  of  the  Redeemer’s  strength  on  which  the  princes 
‘  of  the  pe^le  assembled  to  swear  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
‘  kings.**  From  that  day  forward,  for  the  space  of  half  a  century, 
this  document  became  the  banner  round  which  the  greater  part  of 
the  Scottish  nation  rallied  in  their  struggles  for  those  rights  w'hich 
they  deemed  better  than  life ;  and  it  was  only  when  these  rights 
were  secured  at  the  Revolution,  that  it  ceased  to  be  unfurled,  and 
w’as  placed  in  that  venerable  repository  where  it  now  rests  as  the 
most  precious  among  the  cherished  KUfit)\ia  of  the  Scottish  Kirk. 
For  some  months  after  its  promulgation,  both  parties  were  actively 
occupied  in  furthering  their  respective  interests :  the  Covenanters 
in  rousing  the  country,  and  the  king  in  endeavouring  to  over¬ 
reach  and  out-manoeuvre  them  by  pretended  schemes  of  con¬ 
cession  and  compromise.  So  well,  however,  were  tlie  plans  of 
the  former  laid  and  executed,  that  Charles  was  ultimately  con¬ 
strained,  in  real  earnest,  to  give  in  to  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  to  issue,  on  the  15th  of  August,  two  edicts; 
the  orie  summoning  a  general  assembly  of  the  kirk,  to  be 
held  at  Glasgow  in  the  following  November,  and  the  other 
summoning  a  Parliament  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  in  May  of  the 
subseejuent  year ;  at  the  same  time  ‘  discharging  the  use  of  the 
‘  Service  Book,  Books  of  Canons,  High  Commission,  and  Articles 
‘  of  the  Perth  Assembly ;  ordaining  free  entry  to  ministers ;  and 
‘subjecting  the  Bishops  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General  As- 
‘  sembly.’+  Unfortunately,  this  concession,  like  all  concessions 
made  too  late  and  reluctantly  to  the  claims  of  justice,  served  only 
to  confirm  the  people  of  Scotland  in  a  conviction  of  their  own 
power,  without  removing  any  of  that  unfavorable  feeling  with 
which  they  had  begun  to  regard  the  king.  The  remark  of  Baillie 
upon  the  subject  is  as  just  as  it  is  pithy :  ‘  It  has  been  the  king’s 
perpetual  fault  to  grant  his  people’s  desires  by  bits,  and  so  late  he 
ever  lost  his  thanks.* 

The  Assembly  thus  convened  was  the  famous  Assembly  of  1638, 
to  which  the  Scottish  Kirk  looks  back  as  the  sera  of  its  second 
and  better  reformation,  and  which  certain  zealots  in  that  body 


•  Alton  s  Li/e  and  Times  of  Henderson,  p.  257. 
t  Peterkin's  Records,  p.  14. 
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have  been  recently  commemorating  with  a  fervour  and  a  fiwy 
which  have  astounded  many  and  grieved  more  of  the  pious  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  these  realms,  we  very  much  question  if  ali  this  en¬ 
thusiastic  admiration  be  justly  due  to  the  proceedings  of  this 
memorable  convention.  It  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a  very 
disorderly  meeting,  and  bore  a  resemblance  to  any  thing  rather 
than  to  a  body  of  Christian  men  met  to  deliberate  upon  the  affairs 
of  Christ’s  church.  So  violent  and  unconstitutional  were  their 
proceedings,  that  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  who  occupied  the  place 
of  Royal  Commissioner  in  the  Assembly,  was  constrained,  on  the 
ninth  day  of  their  session,  to  command  them  to  dissolve  their 
meeting ;  and,  on  their  refusing  obedience,  he  vacated  his  seat, 
and  lert  the  place.  This  rendered  any  further  proceedings  on 
their  part  illegal ;  but  disregarding  all  consequences,  they  conti¬ 
nued  to  sit  till  the  20th  of  December,  when  they  dissolved, 
after  asserting  their  right  to  meet  again,  independently  of  the 
royal  permission.  Subsequently  to  tlie  departure  of  the  Com¬ 
missioner,  the  covenanting  party  carried  every  thing  their  own 
way,  with  hardly  any  opposition.  The  spirit  in  which  they  acted 
was  of  the  most  intolerant  character.  Every  person  who  was 
known  to  be  in  any  way  unfavorable  to  Presbyterian  Church 
Polity,  or  to  Calvinistic  doctrine,  was  deposed  from  office  and  ex¬ 
communicated  ;  whilst  on  the  heads  of  the  obnoxious  bishops  the 
full  weight  of  the  Assembly’s  wrath  w^as  thrown.  In  judging, 
however,  of  the  conduct  of  the  dominant  party  in  this  Assembly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  they  had  much  to  exasperate 
them ;  that  they  met  under  all  the  excitement  consequent  upon 
having  WTcsted  what  they  deemed  a  sacred  privilege  from  an 
unwilling  monarch ;  that  the  evils  characterizing  their  proceed¬ 
ings  are  incident,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  to  all  conventions 
of  a  politico-ecclesiiistical  character ;  and  that  they  lived  at  a  time 
when,  how’ever  zealous  men  might  be  for  the  freedom  of  their 
own  consciences,  and  the  integrity  of  their  own  communion,  the 
idea  of  granting  toleration  to  others  w’as  not  only  not  entcrUiined, 
but  w^as  strenuously  repudiated  as  sinful  by  almost  every  religious 
sect.  Let  it  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  though  many  of  their 
proceedings  w’ere  such  as  \\c  cannot  but  condemn,  the  noble 
stand  which  they  made  on  this  occasion  for  their  principles,  not 
only  prevented  the  land  from  being  overrun  with  popery  and 
priestcraft ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  sow’ed  in  the  public  mind  the 
seeds  of  truths  which  have  growm  up  into  a  rich  harvest  of  civil 
and  religious  privilege,  and  from  which  a  still  more  glorious 
increitee^  may  he  expected  in  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  tlie 
church  from  all  those  degrading  fetters  with  which  her  connexion 
WMth  the  state  has  hound  her. 

At  tlm  Assembly,  Montrose,  w’ho  from  the  first  promulgation 
of  the  Covenant  had  been  actively  engaged  in  furthering  the 
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cause  of  which  it  was  the  symbol,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
proceedings,  but  with  a  bluntness  and  openness  that  belonged 
rather  to  the  camp  than  to  the  senate,  and  which,  subsequently, 
drew  from  Baillie  the  naive  complaint,  that  ‘  they  found  his  more 
‘  than  ordinary  and  evil  pride,  very  hard  to  be  guided.’  He  was, 
notwithstanding,  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  military  ope¬ 
rations,  which  the  Covenanters  found  it  necessary  to  commence 
against  Huntly,  who  had  been  appointed  Royal  Lieutenant  for 
the  North  of  Scotland,  and  who,  with  other  chiefs  in  that  quarter, 
had  commenced  operations  with  much  vigour.  In  this  campaign, 
partly  through  the  skill  and  activity  of  Montrose ;  partly,  also, 
through  neglect,  if  not  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hamilton,  who 
had  engaged  to  furnish  the  supplies  necessary  for  enabling  Huntly 
to  maintain  the  conflict,  the  arms  of  the  Covenanters  were  every 
where  victorious;  so  that,  by  the  middle  of  1639,  the  whole 
country  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  their  hands.  The  treaty  of 
Berwick,  in  J  une  of  that  year,  put  a  temporary  stop  to  these  war¬ 
like  proceedings,  and  finally  terminated  Montrose’s  connexion 
with  the  Covenanting  army. 

The  change  of  sides  which  Montrose  made  soon  after  this  event, 
has  drawn  down  upon  him  the  deep  censure  of  the  Presbyterian 
historians,  and  has  affixed  the  degrading  title  of  deserter  to  his 
name.  The  facts  connected  with  this  step  have  been  investigated 
by  Mr.  Napier  with  anxious  care ;  and,  we  are  bound  to  say,  that 
the  result,  as  exhibited  in  the  pages  of  his  work,  has  been  to  place 
the  conduct  of  Montrose  in  a  fight  which,  if  it  does  not  exhibit 
him  as  altogether  immaculate,  at  least  shows  that  he  was  actuated 
by  much  higher  principles  on  this  occasion  than  those  hitherto 
ascribed  to  him.  The  ordinary  hypothesis  on  this  subject  is,  that 
when  Montrose  met  the  king  at  Berwick,  on  the  occasion  of 
Charles’s  summoning,  a  few  days  after  the  treaty  had  been  struck, 
fourteen  of  the  Covenanting  leaders  to  his  court,  to  arrange 
his  progress  to  Scotland,  where  he  meant  to  hold  an  Assembly  and 
Parliament  in  person — a  summons  which  only  Montrose,  Rothes, 
and  Lothian  thought  fit  to  obey;— the  king,  repenting  of  his 
former  discourteousness,  and  convinced  of  the  importance  of 
securing,  for  his  own  side,  the  services  of  so  able  a  soldier 
as  Montrose,  restored  to  that  nobleman  his  royal  favor;  and  so,  as 
Mr.  Brodie  expresses  it,  ‘  seduced  him  from  his  party  and  prin- 
‘ciples.’  To  this  cheap  and  gratuitous  hypothesis  Mr.  Napier 
opposes  one  which,  besides  being  much  more  in  keeping  with 
Montrose’s  previous  career  and  known  character,  has  the  immense 
advantage  of  being  supported  by  irrefragable  documentary  evi¬ 
dence.  It  is  this:  that  Montrose  had  for  some  time  been  dis¬ 
gusted  with  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  Covenanters ;  tliat  he 
had,  moreover,  found  that  their  leaders  were  aiming  at  measures, 
to  which  he  never  had  given,  and  never  could  give,  his  consent ; 
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juid  the  effect  of  which  would  have  been,  in  his  opinion,  to  have 
interfered  with  the  legitimate  prerogative  of  the  sovereign;  that 
intelligence  had  even  been  conv^eyed  to  him  of  Argyle  s  having 
mooted  tlie  dethroning  of  the  king  in  Scotland,  with  the  design,  as 
was  inferred,  of  ascending  to  his  place ;  that,  alarmed  by  these 
proceedings,  he  and  several  others  of  the  more  moderate  Presby¬ 
terians,  entered  into  a  bond  for  the  defence  of  the  constitution, 
and  to  secure  the  great  purposes  for  which  they  had  united  in 
signing  and  supporting  tne  Covenant;  that  having  despatched 
letters  to  the  king  containing  advice  as  to  the  state  of  thin^ 
in  Scotland,  and  copies  of  these  having  been  surreptitiously  ob¬ 
tained,  the  Covenanting  leaders  seized  Montrose  and  his  friends, 
committed  them  to  prison,  and  proceeded  against  them  with  the 
utmost  rigor  and  injustice ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  all  tliis, 
Montrose  became  entirely  alienated  from  their  party,  and,  after 
being  released  from  his  long  imprisonment,  went  over,  on  the  re¬ 
sumption  of  hostilities,  to  the  side  of  the  kin^,  to  which  he 
remained  attached  till  his  death.  The  evidence  in  favor  of  this 
tlieory  of  Montrose’s  conduct,  is  stated  by  Mr.  Napier  with  OTcat 
fulness,  and  with  all  the  skill  of  an  advocate.  He  clearly  snows 
that,  for  a  considerable  while  before  the  treaty  of  Berwick, 
Montrose  and  the  Covenanters  had  begun  to  discover  that  they 
were  not  quite  of  the  same  mind  on  many  points  necessarily 
involved  in  the  enterprise  in  which  they  were  engaged;  that 
if  there  was  not  a  direct  intention  on  the  part  of  Argyle  and  his 
friends  to  dethrone  tlie  king,  Montrose  had  good  reason,  from 
what  w^as  told  liim,  to  suppose  there  was ;  that  whilst  his  com¬ 
munications  with  the  king  contained  nothing  but  sound  and 
wholesome  advice,  such  as  it  was  unquestionably  Montrose’s 
privilege  to  offer  to  his  Majesty,  and  such  as  no  king  could  be  the 
worse  for  receiving,  the  anxiety  of  Argyle  and  his  party  to  fix  a 
criminal  accusation  upon  Montrose,  indicates  deep  personal  hatred, 
or  a  strong  desire  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  adherent;  that 
Montrose  was  supported  in  all  that  he  did  in  this  matter  by  his 
former  guardian,  Lord  Napier,  whose  uprightness  and  prudence 
are  above  all  question ;  and  that,  through  the  whole  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  connected  w’ith  the  vexatious  course  pursued  against 
him,  he  maintained  that  open,  honest,  and  fearless  demeanor 
w’hich  belonged  to  his  eharacter,  and  which  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  the  meanness  and  duplicity  of  a  traitor.  The  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  by  Mr.  Napier,  in  support  of  these  assertions,  is  such  as 
cannot,  we  think,  be  resisted.  Nor  is  its  importance  confined  to 
the  favorable  aspect  which  it  gives  to  the  conduct  of  Montrose  on 
the  occasion  in  question;  it  is  also  valuable  for  the  light  which  it 
throws  upon  the  mysterious  event  which  is  designated  in  all 
histor^s  of  the^  period  by  the  somewhat  ominous  appellation  of 
‘  the  Plot.’  1  his  plot,  it  turns  out,  w^as  nothing  more  appalling 
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than  the  agreement  of  a  few  noblemen  to  advise  their  sovereign  to 
measures  of  a  firm  but  conciliatory  kind,  as  the  only  policy  by  which 
the  peace  of  his  kingdom  could  be  preserved,  and  to  support  him 
against  all  opposition  should  he  follow  their  advice.  It  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  solution  of  what  has  hitherto  been  a  sort  of  historical 
problem,  viz.  what  prompted  Charles's  visit  to  Scotland,  in  1641  ? 
Those  historians  who  are  favorable  to  the  king,  assert  with 
D’ Israeli,  that  his  sudden  resolution  to  visit  the  northern  part  of 
his  dominions,  arose  from  a  desire  to  relieve  his  mind  from  the 
burden  under  which,  after  the  execution  of  Strafford,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  personal  distresses,  and  the  confusion  in  his 
councils,  it  was  oppressed ;  while  those  who  are  opposed  to  him 
incline  to  the  theory  of  Brodie,  who  tells  us  that  his  journey  was 
‘  a  <lark  project  to  strengthen  an  unprincipled  violent  faction 
‘  ill  Scotland.'  The  real  cause,  however,  it  now  appears  from  the 
evidence  adduced  by  Mr.  Napier,  was  a  letter  from  Lord  Napier 
to  the  king,  in  which  that  nobleman  urged  the  immediate  pre¬ 
sence  of  his  Majesty  in  Scotland  as  the  only  remedy  for  that 
‘mighty  distemper'  with  which  his  ‘antient  and  native  kingdom 
‘  of  Scotland '  was  at  that  time,  in  Napier’s  opinion,  infected. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  circumstance  that  Argyle  and  his  party 
joined  with  the  Commons  of  England  in  putting  every  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  the  king's  intention ;  and,  by  the  fact,  that  the  policy 
pursued  by  Charles,  during  this  visit,  was  exactly  such  as  the  letter 
of  Napier  recommends. 

The  king  arrived  at  Edinburgh  on  Saturday,  the  14th  of 
August;  where  he  found  his  advisers  Napier,  Montrose,  and 
others  of  their  party  in  prison  under  a  charge  of  perjury  and 
leasing-making;  the  latter  a  species  of  crime  now  happily  un¬ 
known  to  the  Statute  books  of  any  part  of  this  kingdom.  In  the 
parliament  which  was  summoneJ  on  the  king’s  arrival,  Argyle 
reigned  supreme,  and  had  address  and  power  enough,  not  only  to 
keep  ‘the  plotters,’  as  Montrose  and  his  friends  were  called,  in 
prison,  but  also  to  make  the  settinj^  aside  of  their  petition  for 
justice  look  as  if  it  had  the  approbation  of  the  king  as  well  as  of 
the  legislature.  As  the  session  of  parliament  was  drawing  to 
a  close,  an  event  occurred  which  threw  the  whole  into  confusion, 
and  prevented  that  settlement  of  the  public  affairs  to  which  their 
deliberations  appeared  to  be  tending.  This  was  that  hitherto  un¬ 
explained  occurrence  which  has  received,  what  Godwin  justly 
calls,  ‘the  enigmatical  appellation  of  the  incident.’  Brodie 
attributes  this  appellation  to  ‘  its  unexpected  nature ;’  but  we  are 
rather  inclined  with  Mr.  Napier  to  say,  that  ‘  it  was  from  its  base- 
‘less  nature  that  it  obtained  this  denomination.*  In  consequence 
of  a  nish  and  very  confused  statement  of  Clarendon,  the  version 
of  this  story  most  commonly  given  is,  that  Montrose  made  an 
offer  to  Charles  to  assassinate  Hamilton  .and  Argyle,  which  the 
king  rejected  with  indignation  ;  that  Montrose,  nevertheless,  per- 
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8i8ted  in  his  design,  and  was  frustrated  only  by  these  noblemen 
gettiiiff  knowledge  of  it,  and  suddenly  leaving  the  city  for  their 
own  houses  where  they  stood  on  their  defence.  The  absurdity  of 
this  story,  as  given  by  Clarendon,  was  pointed  out  by  Hume,  who 
remarks,  that  ‘all  the  time  the  king  was  in  Scotland,  Montrose 
‘  was  confined  to  prison,’  and,  consequently,  was  physically  in¬ 
capable  of  making  any  such  proposal  to  the  king,  far^  more 
of  executing  it.  Laing  and  Brodie  have  given  modifications  of 
the  story,  which  avoid  the  absurdity  attaching  to  the  statement  of 
Clarendon  only  by  engrafting  upon  it  certain  supplements  which 
are  utterly  without  foundation  in  fact.  Mr.  Napier’s  reasonings 
appear  to  us  quite  conclusive  as  to  the  perfect  impossibility,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  Montrose  was  at  that  time  placed,  of 
his  having  acted  any  such  part  as  this  story  attributes  to  him.  He 
has  not,  however,  succeeded  in  removing  the  whole  of  that 
obscurity  which  attaches  to  the  history  ot  the  incident.  His 
researches  have  thrown  deep  suspicion  upon  the  motives  of 
Argyle,  and  will  tend  very  much  to  deepen  the  shadows  that 
already  darken  the  character  of  that  wdly  politician.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that,  in  the  scramble  for  offices  which  took  place  at 
this  time,  Argyle ’s  ambition  was  deeply  mortified  by  his  missing, 
through  the  king’s  firmness,  the  office  of  Chancellor,  on  which  he 
had  set  his  heart.  It  is  equally  true  that,  wdiile  the  king  urged 
an  investigation  into  the  matter  of  the  incident,  Hamilton  and 
Ar^le  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  any  judicial  inquiry 
taking  place ;  which  looks  as  if  they  were  afraid  of  something 
sinister  on  their  part  being  brought  to  light.  All  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  object  of  their  flight,  and  of  the  reason  which 
tliey  assigned  for  it,  viz.  their  dread  of  assassination  from  some 
person  connected  with  the  king,  was  the  embroiling  of  the  king  in 
fresh  difficulties,  and  the  perpetuation  of  a  state  of  things  which 
they  found  to  be  of  advantage  to  their  owm  designs.  But  whilst 
this  conclusion  is  at  best  only  conjectural,  it  still  leaves  the 
transaction  involved  in  considerable  obscurity,  especially  as  re¬ 
spects  the  motives  which  dictated  the  particular  expedient  to 
which  these  noblemen  resorted  in  order  to  compass  their  de¬ 
signs. 


On  the  18th  of  August  the  king  left  Edinburgh  on  his  return 
to  England,  but^  not  before  he  had  secured  the  liberation  of 
Montrose  and  his  friends.  A  short  period  of  retirement  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  succeeded  the  stormy  scenes  through  which 
that  nobleman  had  passed,  and  gave  him  opportunity  for  devising 
schemes  for  the  guidance  of  his  conduct  in  the- still  more  stormy 
period  on  which  he  w’as  about  to  enter.  From  this  time  his  career 

ir  I!)*"  L  "  I  ^  Charles,  though  it  w^as  not  till  the  spring 

ono44,  when  he  w-as  appointed  under  Prince  Maurice,  Lieutenant 
Cieueral  of  his  Majesty’s  Forces  in  Scotland,  that  he  commenced 
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active  measures  on  the  king’s  behalf.  Througli  the  brilliant 
though  fiery  course  which  after  this  he  pursued,  Mr.  Napier  fol¬ 
lows  him  with  a  fond  and  admiring  minuteness;  but  the  only 
part  of  his  details  'to  which  we  can  at  present  advert,  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  cruelties  which  Montrose  is  said  to  have 
practised  on  his  enemies,  and  especially  on  the  defenceless  in- 
liabitants  of  those  districts  Avhich  he  overran.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Napier  corrects  one  very  important  misconception  of  previous 
historians,  by  showing  that  the  passage  in  Spalding’s  narrative, 
on  which  the  latter  part  of  the  charge  almost  exclusively  rests, 
does  not  refer  to  Montrose  at  all,  but  to  the  Earl  Marischall,  ^nth 
whom  he  was  contending.  The  passage  referred  to  occurs  in 
Spalding’s  account  of  the  Siege  of  Dunnotter  Castle,  the  seat  of 
Marischall,  and  the  burning  of  the  adjoining  towns  of  Stonehaven 
and  Cowie  by  Montrose,  and  is  as  follows:  ‘It  is  said  that  the 
‘  people  of  Stonehaven  and  Cowie  came  out,  man  and  woman, 

*  children  at  thair  foot,  and  children  in  thair  armes  crying,  houlling 
‘  and  weeping,  praying  the  Erll  for  God’s  cause  to  saif  them  from 
‘  this  fyre,  howsone  it  was  kendlit.  Bot  the  poor  people  got  no 
‘  answer,  nor  knew  they  qwhair  to  go  with  thair  children.’  Brodie 
adduces  this  as  ‘a  proof  of  inexcusable  cruelty  in  Montrose, 

‘  scarcely  credible  of  one  in  civilized  life;’  and  Godwin  and  Laing 
have  fallen  into  the  same  mistake.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that 
these  authors  should  have  forgotten  that,  at  the  time  referred  to, 
Montrose  was  not  an  Early  but  a  Marquis,  under  which  title 
Spalding  speaks  of  him  in  the  immediate  context  of  the  passage 
quoted.  ‘  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  anecdote,’  as  Mr.  Napier 
remarks,  ‘  is  that  the  poor  people  looked  to  the  Earl  Marischall  to 
‘  save  them  from  the  fire,  either  by  acceding  to  Montrose’s  sum- 
‘  mons,  or  by  admitting  them  within  his  extensive  fortifications.’  So 
much  for  the  only  precise  fact  that  has  been  hitherto  adduced  in  proof 
of  Montrose’s  ‘  inexorable  cruelty  ’  to  the  defenceless  peasantry  of 
the  districts  through  which  he  passed !  As  respects  nis  conduct 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  against  his  armed  opponents,  Mr.  Napier 
does  not  deny  that  it  was  marked  by  unsparing  severity ;  but  as 
the  object  of  fighting  is  to  destroy  one’s  enemies,  we  do  not  very 
well  see  how,  on  the  supposition  that  war  is  lawful,  the  extent  to 
which  a  general  carries  this  is  to  be  urged  against  him  as  a  crime, 
so  long  as  nothing  is  perpetrated  inconsistent  with  the  rules  of 
civilized  warfare.  Where  victory  is  to  be  obtained  only  by  the 
shedding  human  blood,  it  is  absurd  to  commend  a  general  for  his 
victories,  and  then  blame  him  for  killing  so  many  men  in  order  to 
obtain  tliem. 

We  are  no  great  enthusiasts,  either  for  Montrose  or  for  tlie 
cause  for  which  he  struggled ;  but  we  confess  it  has  been  with 
a  feeling  of  more  than  pleasure  that  we  have  entered  into 
Mr.  Napier’s  explanation  of  those  parts  of  his  public  conduct 
which  have  hitherto  cast  so  deep  a  shadow  upon  his  memory.  It  is 
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refreshing  to  find,  after  a  long  lapse  of  years,  that  men  are  not  al  ways 
so  bad  as  contemporary  spite  and  par^-spirit  would  make  them ; 
and  that,  if  at  one  time  it  be  the  office  of  impartial  history  to 
pluck  unmerited  laurels  from  brows  they  have  too  long  adorned, 
It  is  at  another  its  more  pleasing  duty  to  disperse  the  clouds  with 
which  tlie  breath  of  faction  may  have  obscured  the  fair  fame  of 
the  really  noble  and  virtuous.  There  has  always  appeared  to  us 
something  incongruous,  and  as  it  were,  impossible,  in  the  repre¬ 
sentations  which  have  hitherto  been  given  of  Montrose.  ^  So 
strange  a  compound  of  valor  and  meanness ;  of  chivalric  enthusiasm 
and  iron-hearted  cruelty ;  of  educated  taste  and  brutal  ferocity ; 
of  blunt  honesty  and  detestable  duplicity,  as  he  has  been  de¬ 
picted,  w’e  venture  to  affirm,  is  hardly  compatible  w’ith  the  ordi¬ 
nary  conditions  of  human  nature.  Mr.  Napier  has,  at  length, 
restored  to  the  portrait  its  proper  colours,  and  set  it  in  a  proper 
light  He  has  sliow’n  us  that  the  conduct  of  his  hero,  even  when 
most  exposed  to  censure,  was  under  the  guidance  of  honorable, 
though  It  may  be  mistiiken,  principle ;  and  that  though,  in  the 
despemte  enterprise  in  which  his  closing  days  were  spent,  he  was 
necessarily  the  occasion  of  much  bloodshed  and  suffering  to  his 
countrymen,  he  did  not  steel  his  heart  against  the  call  of  hu¬ 
manity  when  tlie  interests  of  that  cause  which  he  had  espoused 
permitted  him  to  listen  to  it,  nor  was  he  a  stranger  to  that 

*  Mercy, 

*  That,  like  a  sweet  bird  in  the  depth  of  oaks, 

‘  Hath  dw'elling  in  heroic  hearts.* 

\Vc  do  not  go  the  length  of  affirming  that  the  portndt  as  given 
by  Mr.  Napier  is  perfect  in  all  its  lineaments;  but,  unquestion¬ 
ably,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  it  is  greatly  more  life-like  than  any 
of  the  others  w  e  have  seen. 

Montrose  maintained  his  gallant  defence  of  his  master’s  cause 
hmg  after  that  master  had  himself  fallen ;  nor  did  he  relinquish 
his  daring  enterprise  until  his  hist  hope  was  extinguished,  and  his 
last  army  cut  to  pieces.  He  then  surrendered  himself  to  Macleod, 
of  Assint,  a  hungry  highlander,  who  sold  him  to  the  Covenanters 
for^four  hundred  bolls  of  meal.  A  brief  trial,  and  a  speedy  exe¬ 
cution  followed.  He  w’as  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  of  the  prodigious 
height  of  thirty  feet ;  and  his  head  was  afterwards  ‘  nxed  upon 
‘  the  Folbooth,  wdth  an  iron  cross  over  it,  lest  by  any  of  his 

*  friends^  it  should  have  been  taken  down.’  His  spirit  and  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his  cause  remained  unbroken  to  the 

w'ords  w’ere,  ‘  May  God  have  mercy  on  this  af- 

*  dieted  kingdom.’  ^ 

Little  more  than  ten  years  after  the  execution  of  Montrose,  his 
great  rival,  the  Marquis  of  Argyle,  was  beheaded  on  nearly  the 
same  sjiot,  aiid  his  head  was  placed  upon  tlie  same  spike  from 
wnicli  that  of  Montrose  had  been  recently  removed.  He  died 
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with  less  heroism  than  his  antagonist,  but  with  more  of  composure 
than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  naturally  timorous  dis¬ 
position.  It  would  be  unjust  to  doubt  that  the  fortitude  which  he 
exhibited  was  derived  from  the  source  to  which  he  himself 
ascribed  it — faith  in  the  atoning  merits  and  promised  grace  of 
Christ  Whatever  may  have  been  the  hypocrisy  by  wliich  the 
commencement  of  his  career  was  stained,  there  are  many  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  later  years  of  his  life  which  give  us  confidence  in 
indulging  the  hope  that  he  closed  it  with  penitential  sincerity,  and 
humble  faith.  His  conduct  on  the  scaffold  was  such  as  he  himself 
assured  his  friends  it  should  be  ^  not  that  of  a  Roman  braving  death, 
^  but  that  of  a  Christian,  whom  death  could  not  affright.’ 

These  days  of  bloodshed  and  disorder  have,  in  the  good  pro¬ 
vidence  of  God,  passed  away,  we  trust  for  ever.  But  the 
history  of  them  shall  not  have  been  written  in  vain  if  it  serve  to 
teach  our  rulers  a  lesson  of  the  danger  of  invading  the  rights  of 
conscience,  and  to  impress  upon  men  of  all  parties  that  it  is  only 
as  equal  civil  and  religious  privileges  are  enjoyed  by  every  class 
of  the  community,  that  the  supremacy  of  law  can  be  quietly 
maintained,  and  the  peace  and  well-being  of  society  at  large 
secured. 


Art.  II.  New  Zealand :  being  a  Narrative  of  Travels  and  Adventures 
during  a  Residence  in  that  Country  between  the  years  1831  and 
1837.  By  J.  S.  Pol  AC  K,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  Colonial  Society  of 
London.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  844.  Bentley.  ItlilH. 

TT  would  seem  a  little  strange  that  our  curiosity  to  know  more 
■**  of  the  human  race,  whether  historically  or  geographically, 
should  not  be  at  all  repressed  by  the  certainty  beforehand,  and 
the  often  renewed  experience  of  the  fact,  of  our  finding  in  the 
acquirement  just  so  much  additional  manifestation  of  the  depravity 
and  wretchedness  of  that  race. 

Let  a  previously  unknown,  or  very  imperfectly  known,  section 
of  it  be  clearly  brought  into  view,  and  though  it  should  appear 
under  the  most  degraded  aspect  of  human  existence,  exhibiting 
the  most  odious  moral  and  intellectual  deformities,  accompanied 
by  physical  and  economical  circumstances  the  most  repulsive  to  our 
taste,  we  nevertheless  gladly  receive  the  information,  and  thank 
the  man  whose  adventures  and  researches  have  supplied  it  as  a 
kind  of  benefactor.  If  there  were  to  come  to  us  a  slight  rumour 
of  a  tribe  or  nation,  existing  perhaps  in  the  hitherto  absolute 
terra  incognita  of  Africa  under  or  near  the  line,  reported  as  more 
hideous  in  barbarism  and  turpitude  than  any  yet  known,  we 
should  be  so  much  the  more,  for  that  peculiarity,  eager  to  have 
them  brought  into  our  acquaintance.  If  an  explorer  had  dared 
the  peril  of  such  a  scene,  and  escaped  to  tell  us  what  he  had 
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beheld,  we  should  demand  from  him  a  most  full  and  particular 
report ;  and  nothing  would  fret  us  more  than  if  he  should  say, 
that  there  were  some  things  which,  for  the  credit  of  humanity,  or 
e%'en  to  save  himself  a  probable  imputation  on  his  veracity,  he 
judged  it  best  to  pass  over  in  silence.  W'^e  should  M^nt,  of  all 
things,  to  have  a  confidential  personal  communication  with  him, 
in  order  to  get  at  those  concealed  treasures  of  knowledge. 

In  the  indulgence  of  that  passion  (as  it  may  almost  be  called) 
for  geographical  discovery  which  has  distinguished  the  age,  we 
never  dream  of  the  finding  of  any  such  thing  as  a  region  adorned 
and  blessed  with  a  decided  prevalence  of  the  virtues,  and  their 
accompaniments  and  consequences.  We  never  expect  to  hear  of 
man  in  any  thing  better  than  his  old  and  general  character — the 
ascendency  of  evil  over  good.  Whether  the  region  heretofore 
unvisited  be  described  to  us  as  favoured  with  all  the  beauty  and  fer¬ 
tility  that  a  benignant  nature  can  lavish  on  it,  or  as  rugged,  frowning, 
and  inhospitable, — if  the  describer  should  goon  to  say,  that  there  is  a 
moral  beauty  which  rivals  the  one,  or  compensates  for  the  other,  he 
w’ould  instantly  be  told  that  he  has  miscalculated  our  credulity  ; 
and  that,  without  advancing  one  league  toward  the  distant  scene 
of  his  investigation,  we  can  virtually  go  thither  and  survey  it  in 
the  strength  of  a  principle  which  authorizes  us  to  contradict  him. 
The  human  race,  we  should  tell  him,  has  been  too  uniform  in  the 
manifestation  of  one  great,  sad,  radical  property  of  its  nature, 
through  all  time  and  all  the  known  world,  to  allow  our  belief  of 
any  such  exception  as  a  tribe  from  whose  happy  domain  the  vices 
and  miseries  are  excluded  or  departing — unless,  indeed,  he  means 
his  report  to  testify  that  somewhere  the  millennium  has  com¬ 
menced  ;  and  then  we  shall  be  apt  to  think  that  felicitous  visita¬ 
tion  can  hardly  have  so  missed  its  way  as  to  alight  on  central 
Africa,  perhaps,  when  it  is  so  lamentably  wanted  in  England. 

8till  we  are  inquisitive  how  this  creature,  man,  is  acting  out 
his  (lualities  in  another,  and  another  tract  of  the  earth.  The 
novelties  in  the  manner  will  most  likely  be  found  to  be  but  dif¬ 
ferent  modes  of  what  is  bad.  We  are  philosophically  content  to 
expect  no  otherwise ;  but  want  to  know  them  notwithstanding. 
And  the  age  is  past  when  the  adventurers  into  distant  and  im¬ 
perfectly  known  regions  could  presume  to  impose  delusive  repre¬ 
sentations  on  the  people  at  home.  Those  of  the  present  and  re¬ 
cent  times,  a  surprising  number,  and  in  rapid  succession,  have 
maintained,  for  the  most  part,  a  substantial  adherence  to  truth. 
So  that  we  have  now  the  means  of  a  real  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  wdiat  sort  of  people  there  are,  and  what  they  are  doing,  in 
tracts  and  corners  of  the  world  which,  but  a  few  generations  since, 
lay  under  a  cloud  of  mingled  ignorance  and  fiction. 

Perhans  the  ascertainment  of  the  reality  has  struck  a  kind  of 
balance  between  the  opposite  licenses  of  fiction.  If  some  fine 
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rouMUAtics  have  fudetl  from,  si^ht  on  ttie  one  hand,  some .  kitf»v 
, monstrosities  have  vanished  on  the  other.  The  physical  eiiormi* 
ties,  at  least,  are  gone  off* ;  there  are  no  more  stories  of  luiman 
creatures  shaped  in  fantastic  and  anomalous  outrage  on  the 
authentic  type ;  the  men  with  tails,  or  dogs*  heads,  or  the  visage 
planted  into  the  chest  instead  of  being  mounted  on  a  neck,  have 
long  since  been  swept  into  the  viist  rubbish  of  the  past.  In  the 
moral  and  intellectual  part  of  the  exhibition,  iiideoil,  it  is  to  be 
acknowledged  that  the  change  has  left,  or  brought  into  view', 
some  phenomena  which  it  did  require  testimony  of  welUtiied 
validity  to  establish  as  an  unquestioned  part  of  our  know  ledge  of 
the  human  species.  At  all  events  we  now  have  truth  insteail  of 
fable. 

That  knowledge  is  now  so  comprehensive,  and  includes  so 
ample  a  variety  of  manifestations  of  the  evil  principle,  that  we 
may  doubt  whether  there  can  remain  any  thing  yet  to  be  brought 
to  light  that  w’ill  much  surprise  us,  or  put  us  in  any  fear  of  cre¬ 
dulity  in  believing.  Be  almost  whatever  it  may,  in  the  way  of 
error,  perversity,  negradation,  iniquity,  we  are  quite  prepared  to 
admit  die  probability  that  it  may  belong  to  the  human  nature. 
If  there  be  one  more  feature  of  mental  or  moral  deformity,  it  will 
be  sure  to  be  found  associating  consistently  w'ith  some  of  the  facts 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  novelties  in  our  survey  and  estimate 
of  that  nature. 

There  is  this  New’  Zealand  section  of  the  great  family.  A 
numerous  succession  of  reporters,  of  various  qualifications  and 
tastes,  may  not  have  left  us  much  to  learn  of  them  and  their  ter¬ 
ritory  ;  but  the  present  w  ork  appears  to  have  good  pretensions  to 
be  received  as  a  more  spirited  and  varied  picture,  from  the  very 
life,  than  perhaps  any  that  has  preceded.  The  author  has  {lasseil 
many  years  among  them,  on  a  trading  speculation,  including  the 
purchase  of  land,  apparently  on  his  ow’ii  account;  and  in  Uikiiig 
such  a  view  of  the  places  and  inhabitants  as  should  authorise  a 
judgment  on  the  possibilities,  means,  and  advantages,  of  a  com¬ 
mercial  intercourse  betw’een  them  and  our  countrymen.  He 
appears  to  be  an  active,  adventurous,  sharp  sighted,  and  adroit 
person  ;  w’ell  furnished  with  that  kind  of  serviceable  philoso¬ 
phy  which  can  look  at  the  ugly  sights  in  the  human  condition 
without  being  thrown  into  the  horrors.  He  is,  indeed,  a  little 
too  apt  to  be  gay  and  jocular  sometimes,  on  what  would  move  the 
graver  feelings  of  a  very  reflective  philanthropist.  He  associated 
habitually  with  the  natives,  saw  them,  of  course,  in  most  of  the 
situations  and  transactions  w  hich  would  exemplify  their  character, 
conversed  with  them  in  their  ow'ii  language,  seems  to  have  been 
much  in  favour  with  them,  and  hud  the  art  of  managing  their 
capricious  tempers.  His  adventures  among  them  are  related  in 
an  off-hand,  sometimes  very  gnqdiical  style ;  often  negligent  and 
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incorrect  in  construction;  with  a  frequent  pedantic  afteclation  ot 
sporting  fine  words,  in  parts  of  the  composition  that  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  scientific  nomenclature  of  plants  and  animal^ 

The  reader  takes  an  impression  of  veracity  and  reality,  believ- 
inj^  he  sees  the  story  ^o  through  the  thing  just  as  it  was  then  and 
there.  He  is  not  incommoded  by  any  nostrum-notion,  which  is 
to  be  tlie  key  of  a  theory  to  which  every  thing  is  to  be  referred. 
He  sees  in  tlie  descriptions  and  narrations  such  a  picturesque 
freshness,  such  an  immediateness,  if  we  may  so  name  it,  to  the 
subject,  and  such  a  particularity  of  detail,  that  he  is  confident  the 
author  is  thinking  of  nothing  but  what  he  saw,  heard,  and  did. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  as  one  disadvantage  in  such  a  mode  ot 
writing,  that  there  can  be  no  method,  no  digesting  and  classifying 
of  the  numerous  particulars  into  order.  The  characteristic  notices 
are  scattered  miscellaneously  through  the  work ;  and  we  are  not 
sure  there  would  always  be  found  a  nice  consistency  if  Uicy  were 
all  assorted  and  disposed  in  a  systematic  arrangement. 

In  observing  what  sort  of  people  possess  what  portions  of  the 
earth,  a  curious  speculator  might  find  some  amusement,  and  per¬ 
haps  nothing  better,  in  raising  the  questions — what  relation  or 
fitness  there  is,  respectively,  between  them ;  whether  the  right  of 
continued  occupancy  have  any  dependence  on  such  fitness ;  what 
obligations,  greater  or  less,  they  may  be  supposed  to  be  laid 
under  according  to  the  quality  of  their  local  allotments  ;  how  far 
it  is  the  better  or  the  worse  for  them  that  they  are  so  located ; 
whether  those  to  whom  the  less  agreeable  tracts  of  the  world  have 
been  assigned  have  an  adequate  or  partial  compensation  afforded 
by  any  of  the  circumstances  or  influences  of  those  regions  ;  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  mutual  exchange  of  habitations  between 
tribes  occupying  domains  widely  different  in  physical  character.  Set¬ 
ting  out  of  view  the  fact  of  how  the  various  tribes  actually  obtained 
their  present  abodes  in  the  natural  progress  of  emigration,  and 
considering  their  claims  to  portions  of  the  globe  as  according  to 
their  qualities,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  discover  the  principle  of 
equity  in  their  distribution.  Some  barbarous  tribes  find  a  pre¬ 
carious  subsistence  in  dreary  deserts ;  and  others,  not  less  barba¬ 
rous,  an  easy  one  in  domains  of  fertility,  beauty,  and  luxury.  e 
feel  an  uneasy  sympathy  with  certain  portions  of  the  race,  less 
vitiated  than  the  general  mass,  whose  lot  is  cast  in  climates  where 
napire  mainUiins  a  frowning  austerity,  and  life  is  rather  endured  than 
enjoyed,  on  a  tenure  of  hardship,  an  economy  of  toil,  privation,  and 
haZiird  for  insUince  Greenland,  Iceland,  Lapland,  the  Isles  of 
Scotland,  and  some  parts  of  Switzerland.  Some  of  the  temperate 
and  salubrious  regions,  as  China,  are  condemned  to  sustain  an 
immense  multitude  of  human  creatures  mentally  dwarfed,  cramped, 
bent  down,  and  fixed,  in  stupified  conformity  to  an  irrational, 
inveterate,  obdurate  prescription,  corroborated  by  superstition. 
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Or  a  fine  realm  elscwliero,  as  Spain,  may  be  appropriated  by  a 
people  whose  semibarbarons  fanaticism  is  virulent  and  sanguinary. 

If  might  give  license  to  our  imagination  in  such  employ¬ 
ment  as  apportioning  the  field  of  terrestrial  nature  to  orders  of 
inhabitants  according  to  some  rule  of  supposed  worthiness,  to 
Mdiat  sort  of  people  should  we  assign  New  Zealand  ?  It  ajipears 
to  be  an  eminently  fine  and  valuable  fraction  of  the  earth.  Hy  its 
extent  in  length,  of  nearly  nine  hundred  miles,  from  north  to 
south,  it  has  a  great  variety  of  climates,  distant  enough  at  both 
extremities  from  latitudes  unfavorable  to  activity,  alacrity,  and 
enjoyment.  By  its  much  smaller  breadth  the  greater  part  is 
favoured  with  the  mild  influences  of  the  vast  ocean.  It  has  har¬ 
bours,  streams,  fertile  tracts,  beautifid  valleys  and  hills,  innumer¬ 
able.  Its  variegated  surface  exhibits  a  splendid  picture,  where  the 
sublimities  have  their  share,  in  a  range  of  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  grand  precipices  and  promontories  of  the  coast.  It  is  a 
region  which  our  fancied  law  of  distribution  would  apiiropriatc  to 
some  highly  improved  section  of  the  human  race,  such  a  one  as 
would  most  fully  and  worthily  avail  itself  of  a  territory  so  favour¬ 
able  at  once  to  the  economical  purposes  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce,  and,  as  we  should  imagine,  to  the  general  development 
of  the  mental  faculties. 

Imagine,  then,  this  splendid  piece  of  terra  Jirmn^  proudly 
rising  above  the  Iroundless  waste  of  waters — imagine  it  so  occu¬ 
pied,  so  adorned,  so  honoured ;  and  then  turn  to  the  exliibition 
before  us;  a  region  surrendered  to  the  principle  of  evil;  where 
every  spot  bears  a  blasted  mark  ;  where  the  presence  of  man  is  a 
drejidful  infestation  ;  where,  as  if  they  themselves  thought  so,  the 
inhabiUints  have  seemed  intent  on  restoring  the  land  to  the  soli¬ 
tude  of  its  natural  beauty  by  incessant  mutual  destruction  ;  where 
a  reversal  of  what  would  be  the  qualities  of  undepraved  humanity 
glares  forth  in  deceit,  treachery,  rapacity,  cruelty,  revenge,  can¬ 
nibalism  ;  blended  with  whatever  is  disgusting  in  gluttony  and 
filthiness,  whatever  is  despicable  in  fickleness  and  cowardice,  and 
whatever  is  ridiculous  and  absurd  in  conventional  customs,  and 
notions  and  mummery  of  superstition. 

Before  bringing  us  acquainted  with  his  own  experience  and 
observations,  our  author,  in  a  historic  notice  of  the  successive 
navigators  who  have  made  surveys  or  visits,  recalls  a  series  of 
characteristic  facts  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  New  Zealand 
human  nature ;  the  circumstances  most  conspicuous  in  the  record 
being  the  murderous  collisions  between  the  natives  and  the  crews 
of  European  ships — the  fault,  indeed,  not  always  being  wholly 
with  the  former.  He  relates  divers  tragical  .affairs  as  consequent 
on  a  disregard  of  the  warning,  ‘  Never  trust  a  New  Zealander,* 
pronounced  bv  Captain  Cook,  whose  right  judgment  of  the  people 
Mr.  P.  strongly  affirms.  At  the  same  time  it  is  but  justice  to  say  that 
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the  present  adventurer  had  not,  for  himself,  any  violent  cause  to 
reproach  them.  For  the  most  part  they  treated  him  like  a  gentle¬ 
man.  In  his  first  recorded  journey  of  local  investigation  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  band  of  their  young  men,  mostly 
sons  of  chiefs,  wdio  served  him  very  effectually  as  guides,  carriers, 
wood-cutters,  and  cooks,  proud  to  form  the  suite  of  an  European 

Eersonage.  There  was  an  eager  competition  for  the  honoiir  of 
earing  his  worship,  horsed  on  the  back,  through  a  stream  or 
swamp,  while  every  one  of  them  would  have  disdained  to  perform 
this  or  any  other  servile  office  for  an  indigenous  squire.  He  was 
generally  received  with  marks  of  respect;  had  seldom  any  serious 
cause  for  apprehending  danger ;  and  on  the  whole  seems  to  have 
been  much  at  his  ease  among  them.  He  made  all  good-humoured 
allowimce  for  attempts  at  imposition,  in  cajoling  proinises,  not 
meant  to  be  fulfilled,  in  protestations  of  disinterested  friendship, 
or  in  overrating  the  value  of  articles  trafficked,  or  services  ren¬ 
dered,  or  to  be  rendered.  It  is  curious  to  see,  sometimes,  what 
they  thought  they  could  make  the  European  gentleman  believe  ; 
or  at  least  thought  it  worth  the  trial.  He  had  accepted  the  dirty  hand 
of  a  celel)nited  old  ‘  priest  of  Araiteliurii,  the  Taniw’oa,  or  aquatic 
*  deity  of  the  headlands  of  a  harbour  ;*  who  solemnly  assured  him 
that  if  such  compliment  had  been  declined,  he  would  have  raised 
such  storms  that  the  beach  on  which  he  w’as  then  travelling  would  have 
been  impassable,  the  means  of  conveyance  dashed  in  pieces,  and  a 
bitter  repentance  inflicted.  And  he  pointed  to  a  heavy  surf, 
breaking  on  a  bar  tw-o  miles  off,  and  declared  it  was  by  his  potent 
restraint  that  it  w’as  kept  raging  at  that  safe  distance,  in  spite  of 
its  being  furiously  actuated  by  the  Taniwoa.  The  sham  gravity 
with  which  the  protege  returned  thanks  for  this  important  service, 
would  seem  to  have  made  the  old  rogue  believe  that  his  preten¬ 
sions  w’ere  admitted,  for  he  capered  with  delight.  But,  ‘  nothing 
‘  for  nothing,*  the  reckoning  came,  and  there  w’^as  ^reat  difficulty 
to  settle  the  account  for  so  mighty  a  benefit  with  ‘a  head  of 
*  tolwceo.* 

How  the  generic  sentiment  of  relimon  has  been  perverted  to  all 
uses  of  cupiaity,  mischief,  and  farce  !  And  in  its  depraved  forms 
what  a  much  more  general  and  active  interference  it  may  have 
thaii^  is,  for  the  most  part,  seen  w’here  the  right  notion  of  it  is 
admitted,  and  it  thereiore  claims  the  authority  and  influence  of 
truth.  1  he  superstition  of  these  islanders  would  seem  as  intru¬ 
sively  to  interfere  w’ith  and  pervade  the  economy  of  life  as  that  of 
the  companitively  refined  and  intellectual  Hindoos.  It  is  rather  a 
difficult  problem  how’  so  lawless,  fierce,  and  capricious  a  race  can 
lune  come  to  yield  themselves  submissive  to  any  thing  that  inflicts 
oil  them  so  many  annoyances  and  arbitrary  interdictions.  It 
might  have  been  imagined  that  whatever  aptitude  there  might  be 
in  so  rude  a  nature  to  be  imposed  on,  there  w'ould  still,  in  so  wild 
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and  rapacious  a  nature,  have  been  a  powerful  impulse  to  spurn 
the  constant  vexatious  intervention  of  an  authority  so  fantasii- 
aiily  arbitrary,  and  so  easily  subjected  to  the  test  of  defiance. 

They  are  infested  with  an  ever-j>rowinj^  swarm  of  demons, 
denominated  Atuas.  These  are  the  souls  of  dead  chiefs,  haunting 
the  places  where  they  lived  or  died,  assuming  occasionally  a  tem¬ 
porary  incarnation  in  birds,  lizards,  and  what  not;  and  with  as 
much  disposition  and  power  to  do  mischief  as  when  they  had  been 
the  owners  as  well  as  inhabitants  of  bodies.  And  it  is  a  striking 
illustration  of  what  the  people  actually  experience  of  power  in 
their  fellow  mortals,  that  they  deem  it  always  combined  with 
malignity  in  its  defunct  possessors.  The  atua  is  always  ready 
to  wreak  some  spite.  Fail  to  do  what  he  exacts,  or  do  any  thing 
to  offend  him  in  the  slightest  degree,  even  though  unintentionally 
or  inadvertently,  and  he  is  sure  to  play  the  very  devil.  If  he  but 
wants  a  little  amusement,  you  are  likely  to  know  of  it  by  some 
mischance  that  shall  befall  you.  Distempers,  pains,  unlucky 
accidents,  losses,  frights,  bad  weather,  storms — it  is  the  atua  that 
has  been  at  work.  The  case  is  mentioned  of  a  young  man  suf¬ 
fering  a  severe  pain  of  the  bowels ;  the  cause  was  obvious ;  the 
atua  had  taken  possession  of  his  interior;  and  much  at  his  case  (the 
atua’s  ease)  was  gnawing  and  devouring  it.  A  priest  was  had  in 
to  eject  him  by  a  ceremony  of  alternate  coaxing  and  threatening. 

As  these  noxious  agents  ciin  work  their  purposes  out  of  reach 
of  revenge,  and  with  greater  facility  and  power  than  when  in  the 
mortal  state,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  atuas-that-are-to-be 
should  feel  the  less  repugnance  to  the  thought  of  death.  The  case, 
it  seems,  is  so,  but  with  awhimsical  and  rather  inconvenient  circum- 
sfcuice  of  exception ;  w  hich  also  forms  an  exception  to  the  common 
creed  of  both  barbarous  and  civilized  nations  relative  to  the  matter 
of  falling  in  battle. 

‘  The  chiefs  suppose  that  their  left  eye  after  death  ascends  to  heaven 
and  becomes  a  star.  They  arc  fearful  of  being  killed  in  war  :  as  it  is 
supposed,  ill  that  case,  their  titular  diviuityship  forsakes  them,  and 
they  become  serviceable  only  to  add  effulgence  to  the  star  of  their  con¬ 
queror.* 


Notwithstanding  a  fantasy  so  little  congenial  with  the  brave 
nobility  of  heroism,  they  have  anticipations  which  enable  them  to 
settle  a  somewhat  advantageous  account,  prospectively,  with 
death. 


^  The  ajKitheosis  of  a  chief  takes  place  immediately  on  his  decease ; 
the  feeling  of  pride  which  elates  him  on  his  supposed  divine  exaltation, 
and  that  of  the  exhumation  of  his  bones  in  after  years,  when  •  liis 
prowess  and  deeds  of  valour  w  ill  be  sung  by  hundreds  of  his  affec¬ 
tionate  follow’ers,  cause  him  rather  to  welcome  death  than  shun  it.’ 

— Vol.  ii.  p.  71. 
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*rhe  notion  of  the  untoward  fate  of  a  chief  slain  in  battle,  will, 
indeed,  be  a  stimulus  to  eager  and  desperate  violence  when  he 
comes  into  actual  conflict ;  hut  it  must  be  a  strong  incitement  to 
the  practice  of  destroying  an  enemy  in  the  way  of  treachery  and 
surprise.  This  degrading  doom  must  admit  of  exceptions ;  lor, 
on  passing  a  rotten  memorial  of  a  great  warrior  chief  who  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  whose  head  had  been  secured,  dried,  and  pre¬ 
served  as  a  trophy  by  the  hostile  party,  our  author  was  assured 
that  the  demolished  champion  w-as  become  a  formidable  river-god, 
active  in  the  proper  business  of  his  station,  that  is  to  say,  ‘  up- 
‘  setting  canoes,  and  playing  divers  feats  of  a  similar  nature,  such 
‘  as  causing  the  river  at  times  to  be  impassible,  by  raising  heavy 
‘  swells,  as  some  satisfaction  for  the  detention  of  his  head.’  A 
bird,  of  a  common  species,  that  happened  to  be  perched  and 
uttering  its  monotonous  note  on  the  monumental  post,  was  in- 
stJintly  recognized  and  dreaded  by  the  party  as  the  vehicle  of  the 
atua ;  and  caused,  after  its  disiippearance,  a  very  serious  consul¬ 
tation  as  to  the  purport  of  the  threatenings,  presumed  to  have 
been  pronounced  oy  liim  in  the  person  of  this  poor  flutterer. 

Under  the  denomination  of  lleim/a,  they  delieve  there  is, 
somewhere  aloft,  a  city  or  region  of  the  dead,  where  ‘  the  spirits 
‘are  as  nuinerous  iis  the  sand;’  where  they  enjoy,  as  the  greatest 
happiness  of  spinfs,  excellent  good  cheer ;  and  all  is  pleasant, 
except  that  no  fighting  is  allow’ed.  We  know  not  what  authority 
it  can  be  that  keeps  the  peace;  for  the  chiefs  (the  magis¬ 
tracy,  as  one  would  suppose),  feel  so  strongly  the  necessity  of 
some  such  ])leasurable  excitement,  that  ever  and  anon  they  are 
descending  for  a  w’hile  to  the  earth,  to  haunt  the  scenes  of  their 
former  earthly  exploits,  to  perpetrate  such  mischiefs  as  may  w'ell 
raise  among  the  unprivileged  mortals  the  envy  of  such  power 
combined  with  such  impunity.  One  spot  on  the  coast  is  men¬ 
tioned  jis  being  reputed  in  a  peculiar  manner  the  place  of  exit  of 
spirits  passing  to  the  Ueinga.  The  only  vegetation  on  the  accli¬ 
vity  is  a  long  spear  grass,  and  a  kind  of  creeping  plant  which 
runs  in  strong  fibres  up  the  sand-hills.  This  serves  as  a  ladder 
tor  the  spirits  to  climb  by.  ‘  1  he  wrath  of  the  nativ'es  would  be 
‘  unbounded  w’ere  these  steps  cut  away  by  the  wantonness  of 
‘  Kuropeans.’ 

‘  If  the  spirit  belonged  to  a  village  in  the  interior,  it  is  supposed  to 
carry  with  it  some  tufts  or  leaves,  of  such  shrubs  or  branches  of  trees 
as  flourish  most  in  the  place  where  they  had  their  residence  on  earth. 

1  hese  tufts  are  called  w’akaous,  or  remembrancers  ;  and  the  spirits,  it 
is  said,  leave  one  of  the  *  cards  *  in  every  place  where  they  may  have 
rested,  accoriling  to  custom,  on  the  way  to  the  Reinga.* 

— Vol.  i.  p.  245. 

1  hey  acknowledge  the  white  man’s  atua  to  be  more  powerful 
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than  any  of  their  own ;  and  say  that  to  him  they  owe  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  certain  malignant  diseases.  There  is  a  plentiful 
nuisance  of  priests,  with  a  sprinkling  of  priestesses.  They 
manage  what  business  is  to  be  done  with  and  about  the  atuas, 
including  the  trade  of  doctors,  conjurors,  and  fortune-tellers. 
They  are  ultra  privileged ;  for  they  seem  to  lose  nothing  of  their 
credit  by  the  failure  of  their  incantations  and  predictions  ;  having 
always  plausible  explanations,  in  the  alleged  caprices  or  spite  of 
the  atuas ;  and  these  explanations  go  down  with  the  gulled 
populace.  It  is  the  gods  that  are  at  fault  for  whatever  comes 
amiss. 

*  Priests  possess  the  gift  of  prescience,  and  arc  supposed  to  foretell 
to  an  hour  what  is  likely  to  happen  ;  and  should  the  contrary  to  the 
prediction  take  j)lace,  it  is  accounted  for  that  the  atua  is  in  an  ill- 
liuinour,  thus  venting  his  bile  on  the  priest  ;  whose  flock  observe, 

*  Nil  Tilani,’  inan  no  foul  ;  so  they  return  the  supposed  anger  of  the 
atua,  w'ith  double  applause  on  the  priest,  and  a  ])roj)ortionate  contempt 
on  the  faulty  divinity,  who  is  unable  to  know  his  own  mind — which  is 
a  national  feature.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  24(1. 

Since,  according  to  our  author,  the  sacerdotiil  profession,  sup¬ 
plied  most  commonly  from  the  families  of  the  chiefs,  is  taken  up 
as  a  convenient,  respectable,  and  profitable  resource,  without  any 
special  (pialification  for  its  employments,  we  might  wonder  (as 
nothing  similar  is  seen  any  where  else)  how.  these  personages 
can  have  acquired  such  a  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  There 
are  some,  indeed,  who  venture,  in  words,  to  make  light  of  the 
priestly  character  and  claims ;  but  their  infidelity  is  apt  to  shrink 
when  put  to  the  trial.  There  is,  virtually,  a  spiritual  court  to 
deal  with  them. 

‘  The  younger  relations  who  possess  hut  little  in  worldly  goods  in 
respectable  families,  generally  take  to  this  profession.  There  are  many 
sensible  natives  who  laugh  at  this  class  of  men  ;  but  these  free-thinkers, 
by  the  force  of  habit  or  example,  succumb  to  the  crafty  old.  men  on 
being  taken  ill  ;  but  no  sooner  recover  than  they  become  again  faith¬ 
less.  The  priests  do  not  fail  to  notice  these  indei)end€nts,  and  they 
are  doubly  mulcted  when  taken  unwell.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  245, 

These  sages  are  the  oracles  consulted  respecting  the  commence¬ 
ment,  the  continuance,  or  the  cessation  of  war.  A  victory  brings 
them  double  work,  that  of  soothsaying  and  that  of  privileged 
eating.  ‘  When  the  body  of  a  principal  enemy  is  to  be  cut  up, 
‘  partly  roasted,  and  tiisted  b^  these  people,  auguries  arc  elicited 
‘  by  the  appearance  of  the  intestines ;  and  on  their  position  and 
‘  taste  depends  the  renewal  or  the  cessation  of  the  contest.*  ‘  The 
‘  priests  eat  wholly  [i.  e.  we  suppose,  they  alone]  of  the  first  body 
‘  slain  in  battle ;  the  chiefs  and  people  partake  of  all  that  may  be 
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^  ^aiii  ftfWr.’  Tfwuiks  and  offerings  are  presented  ‘to  Am, 

‘  Mars,  nial  to  Wiro^  tlie  evil  spirit/  (Mr.  P.  should  have 

imUcatwl  whether  these  be  reprded  as  of  geiierically  superior 
nature  and  origin  to  the  atuas  into  which  mere  human  spirits  are 
inwiiifactured.)  ‘  A  female  chief  when  slain,  is  cut  up  and  sacri- 
‘  ficed  by  priestesses ;  that  is,  if  the  men  have  sufficient  siif^ecls  in 
‘  luind  of  their  own  sex.  These  feminine  incarnations  ot  Satan 
‘  are  treated  with  mucli  respect,  are  believed  and  trusted  with  the 
*  same  implicit  faith  as  the  priests.' 

The  ritual  for  the  celebration  of  victory  is  not  content  with 
merely  satisfying  the  demands  of  superstition  and  cannibal  taste. 

*  Among  other  refinements  in  barbarity,  practised  on  those  occasions, 
tlio  dissceti(  ns  take  place  before  the  captured  relatives,  who  are  made 
witnesses  of  the  horrible  fate  of  their  friends.  And  when  the  endear¬ 
ing  alFt'Ction  with  which  these  people  view  each  other  among  their 
families,  is  considered,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  agony  and  horror 
of  the  miserable  children,  and  the  enslaved  wives  and  relations,  whose 
strength  as  a  tribe  is  perhaps  broken  for  ever.  Yet  it  is  certain,  that 
after  some  time,  when  the  memory  no  longer  lingers  on  the  losses  they 
have  sustained,  the  captured  people  throw  their  affections  on  the  tribe 
wlio  cuinpiered  them ;  and  1  have  seen  many  thus  circumstanced,  who 
in  after  years  have  been  on  visits  to  the  villages  where  they  were  born, 
and  tlic  relatives  from  whom  tliey  were  torn,  and  have  always  returned 
to  their  conquerors,  having  formed  new  connexions  and  tastes/ 

— Vol.  ii.  p.  249. 

• 

The  author  does  not  appear  to  have  actually  witnessed  one  of 
the  orgies  of  cannibalism.  But  no  one  thing  in  the  habits  of 
these  islanders  was  more  plainly  and  uniformly  attested  to  him 
than  the  wide  prevalence  of  that  practice.  It  was  as  constant  a 
part  as  slaughter  itself  of  every  story  of  war ;  a  luxury  combining 
triurapli,  revenge,  and  epicurism.  It  was  related  as  the  result  of 
more  than  one  sjinguinary  conflict,  of  a  recent  time,  that  *  many 
‘  of  the  victors  killed  themselves  by  gluttony  in  devouring  human 
‘  flesh.*  No  wonder  at  this  fatal  effect  in  one  of  the  instances; 
since  of  a  thousand  men  slain  of  the  defeated  army,  one  fourth 
part  were  devoured  on  the  same  day,  on  the  spot,  by  the 
conquerors,  who  w’crc  to  the  number  of  three  thousand  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  battle  (the  greatest  battle,  in  point  of  numbers, 
within  the  memory  or  traditions  of  the  people).  But  the  pnictice 
is  not  confined  to  formal  war.  It  is  a  gratification  additional  to 
that  of  revenge  in  treacherous  murders.  Slaves  are  sometimes 
less  valucd^for  their  services,  than  as  materials  for  gluttonous  de-' 
l^iich.  \\  e  can  recollect  to  have  seen  an  affectation  of  scep¬ 
ticism  as  to  the  existence,  any  where,  of  such  a  practice ;  any 
doubt  pretended  with  respect  to  the  New  Zealanders  would  be 
simply  ridiculous. 

lu  the  savage  conflict  just  referred  to,  tlie  commander  of  the 
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victorious  party  killed  the  leading  chief  of  the  opposite  tribes,  and 
‘  drank  tljc  blood  as  it  gushed  from  the  decollated  head.  The  left 
^  eye  was  hsistily  scooped  out,  and  swallowed  by  the  demoniac 
^  leader,  that  it  might  add  to  the  refulgence  of  his  own  eye,  when 
‘  at  his  death  it  would  be  translated  as  a  star  in  heaven.’  This 
chief  was  no  other  than  the  noted  E’Ongi  (usually  WTitten  Shun- 
gie),  who  had  made,  previously  to  these  hostilities,  a  visit  to 
England,  where  he  conducted  himself  with  a  manly,  easy  deco¬ 
rum;  was  introduced  to  George  IV.;  received  much  attention 
from  a  religious  body  wdth  a  view  to  engage  his  favour  to  mis¬ 
sionaries  ;  manifested  a  sagacious  policy  for  the  purposes  of  his 
ambition,  in  sedulously  procuring  useful  implements,  decidedly 
preferred  by  him  to  showy  trifles;  but  was  especially  intent  above 
all  to  supply  himself  with  fire-arms  and  ammunition,  anew  aliment 
to  his  immitigable  ferocity.  *  It  was  even  believed  that  his  eager¬ 
ness,  after  his  return  to  New  Zealand,  to  prove  the  irresistible 
efficacy  of  these  means  of  destruction  in  the  nands  of  his  warriors, 
was  the  real  instigation  to  the  war ;  while  the  pretext  was,  that 
one  of  his  relations  had  been  murdered  and  devoured  by  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  tribe.  The  leader  of  that  tribe  offered  him  any  payment 
or  satisfaction  he  should  require ;  but  he  vowed  extermination ; 
and  only  a  forlorn  relic  of  the  tribe  was  left  alive,  in  slavery  or 
dispersion.  He  was  by  far  the  most  renowned  and  dreaded  war¬ 
rior  in  the  island,  or  in  the  memory  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
believed  that  he  aspired  to  make  himself  master  of  them  all — all 
that  his  ferocious  massacres  might  leave  in  existence.  But  his 
own  horrid  life  was  prematurely  brought  to  a  close  after  a  tedious 
decline,  in  consequence  of  a  bullet-wound  received  fifteen  months 
before  ;  and  of  which  our  author’s  account,  given,  as  it  looks,  in  good 
faith,  makes  a  more  exhorbitant  demand  on  mir  faith  than  any  other 
thing  in  his  book.  Pursuing  some  retreating  enemies  to  where 
they  made  a  stand  among  bushes, 

'  E’Ongi,  who  fought  after  the  native  fashion,  ntgnely,  by  lurking 
behind  the  trunks  of  trees,  stepped  ou  one  side  to  discharge  his  musket, 
when  a  ball  struck  him,  supposed  to  have  been  discharged  by  one  of 
his  own  party.  It  broke  his  collar  bone,  passed  by  an  oblique  direc. 
tion  through  his  right  breast,  and  came  out  a  little  below  his  shoulder- 
blade,  close  to  the  spine.  The  w'ound  stopped  his  career.  Most  of  the 
surgeons  in  the  different  whale-ships  that  entered  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
examined  it,  but  found  his  case  past  all  remedy.  The  wound  never 
closed  ;  and  the  whistling  noise  caused  by  the  air  in  entering,  afforded 
amusement  to  the  chief. 

*  His  last  moments  were  employed  in  strenuously  exhorting  his  fol¬ 
lowers  to  l)e  valiant,  and  defend  themselves  against  the  numerous  ene¬ 
mies  they  had  provoked,  and  who  would  take  advantage  of  his  depar¬ 
ture  to  the  Reinga,  or  world  of  spirits  ;  adding,  he  wanted  no  other 
payment  after  his  death.  He  besought  them  to  allow  the  Church 
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Missionaries  to  subsist  in  peace,  for  they  had  eve  J  acted  for  the  best. 
His  dying  lips  were  employed  in  repeating  the  words  "  kia  toa  !  kia 
‘  toa  !*  be  courageous,  be  valiant.  The  demise  •  of  this  indomitable 
warrior  was  awaited  in  fear  and  trembling  by  many  of  his  nearest 
friends,  who  were  fearful  tliat  the  Hokianga  chiefs  would  kill  them  as 
sacrifices  to  accompany  their  master’s  spirit ;  but  the  chief  of  the  place 
bade  them  dismiss  their  fears. 

‘  The  village  resounded  with  the  discordant  tangi,  and  streams  of 
blood  were  shed  with  the  aid  of  the  muscle- shell.  Innumerable  ad¬ 
dresses  and  speeches  were  made  on  the  merits  of  the  deceased. 
Dancing  and  singing  in  mournful  cadences  ensued  ;  while  the  chants 
of  the  Pik6,  descriptive  of  the  valiant  enterprises  of  the  magnanimous 
defunct,  with  continual  discharges  of  artillery,  added  to  the  solemnity 
of  the  scene.* — Vol.  ii.  p.  18(5. 

lie  died  in  March,  1828.  So  absolute  a  fiend  as  he  was  in 
war  and  victory,  he  is  described  as  of  very  mild  and  inoffensive 
habits  in  time  of  peace ;  liking  to  play  with  little  children  ;  ex¬ 
tremely  affectionate  to  his  relations ;  and  almost  overwhelmed  by 
the  loss  of  several  sons,  and  of  a  favorite  wife,  whom,  though 
blind,  he  regarded  as  his  best  friend  and  wisest  counsellor. 

It  is  pleasing  to  be  informed  that  the  scene  of  his  destructive 
exploits  has  become  like  an  extinct  volcano  by  his  death.  There 
has  been  no  inheritor  of  his  predominant  power  and  ambition,  and 
the  chiefs  in  that  northern  territory  have  agreed  in  the  policy  of 
settling  their  differences  in  other  ways  than  by  mutual  slaughter. 
The  improvement  is  partly  ascribed  to  the  location  of  many 
Europeans  among  iliem.  It  was  quite  time  to  consider  whether 
they  should  be  willing  to  perish  wholly  from  the  earth.  The  face 
of  the  land  is  like  the  fine  scenery  of  the  tragic  theatre ;  an  en¬ 
chanting  imagery  to  set  off  the  horror  of  crime  and  death ;  tracts 
smiling  and  glowing  in  natural  beauty,  but  frowning  with  the 
memorial  of  exterminating  murder.  Our  author  surveyed  one 
fair  and  fertile  tract  .after  .another;  which,  witliin  memory,  or 
according  to  tradition,  had  once  been  occupied  by  a  living  mul¬ 
titude,  but  are  now  desolate ;  marked  here  and  there  with  some 
traces  .and  relics  of  the  works  of  tribes  extinct.  We  m.ay  wonder 
how  the  population  should  ever  have  been  numerous,  if  their 
temper  and  habits  were  the  same  in  past  ages  as  within  the  period 
of  our  acquaintance  with  them.  And  when  we  take  into  view 
the  wars,  the  tre.achery,  the  cannibalism,  the  infanticide,  the 
suicides  in  honour  of  dece.ased  relations,  and  the  diseases  imported 
from  Europe,  w’e  may  and  do  wonder  that  their  numbers  have 
been  kept  un  to  even  the  present  amount. 

A  h.abituai  distrust  of  one  another  prevails  between  the  tribes ; 
since  they  are  mutually  conscious  of  a  disposition  to  watch  for 
o|>|')ortuintie8  to  take  an  advanUige,  infiict  an  injury,  or  w’reak  a 
revenge,  with  the  least  hazard  to  the  aggressors.  For  it  is  re- 
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markable  how  much  cowardice  lurks  in  a  temperament  which 
blazes  up  into  ra^e  and  madness  in  actual  conflict.  Habitual 
suspicion  and  alarm  are  betrayed  on  all  sides.  In  tlie  course  of 
an  exploring  jouniey,  our  author  was  amused  at  the  evident  terror 
of  his  band  of  stout  young  chieftains,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden 
appearance,  or  reported  approach,  of  some  two  or  three  strange 
men,  till  they  were  recognized  as  of  a  tribe  not  hostile.  Even 
when  such  heroes  are  confronted  in  battle  array,  they  are  shy  of 
commencing  the  fray,  till  some  provocation  fires  their  blood  into 
reckless  fury. — The  explosive  suddenness  of  an^er  was  often 
shown  in  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  At  some  trifle  of  offence 
they  would  leap  up,  and  caper,  and  rage  about  in  frantic  violence, 
with  frightful  gesticulations  and  grimaces.  The  Englishman  would 
laugh  at  them,  and  by  some  adroit  turn  speedily  reduce  this  out¬ 
break  to  quietness  or  even  good  humour.  Their  fickleness  and 
caprice  were  often  an  annoyance  to  him  when  he  had  to  depend 
on  their  co-operation.  His  management  was  sometimes  by 
humouring  and  bribing  them,  and  sometimes  by  assuming  the  re¬ 
solute  tone  of  a  master. 

We  have  mentioned  their  affection  for  their  relations.  Parents 
show  a  doating  fondness  for  their  childen,  who  do  whatever  they 
like  without  fear  of  chastisement ;  and  of  course  are  often  imper¬ 
tinent  and  insolent  in  return.  Meetings  after  absence  make  what 
we  are  in  the  fashion  of  denominating  a  scene. 


‘  One  of  the  females  who  had  accompanied  us  met  with  her  fatlier ; 
whom  slie  no  sooner  beheld,  not  having  expected  to  see  him  in  this 
village,  than  she  fell  on  his  neck,  and  embraced  him  with  such  marks 
of  filial  piety  and  tenderness  as  prevented  me  from  being  an  unmoved 
spectator.  The  parent,  who  was  quite  gray,  and  bowed  down  with  old 
age,  applied  his  nose  to  hers,  large  tear-drops  rolling  in  quick  suc¬ 
cession  down  his  aged  face,  wdiich  the  duteous  daughter  w'iped  aw'ay 
with  her  mat,  that  was  soon  saturated  with*  their  united  tears.* 

— Vol.  i.  p.  117. 


This  was  genuine,  no  doubt ;  and  such  was  the  w^armth  of 
parental  affection  in  a  man  who  would,  very  likely,  have  luxuriated 
in  a  feast  on  the  roasted  body  of  another  parent  s  daughter,  if 
obtained  among  the  spoils  of  victory.  Is  it  that  in  the  savage,  in 
the  absence  of  all  moral  culture  of  the  affections,  the  attachment 
of  near  relationship  is  therefore  the  stronger  in  the  simple  unmo¬ 
dified  nature  of  an  instinct,  like  that  of  the  lower  animals  ? 

We  w'onder  whether  there  be  a  philosophy  that  can  assign  the 
principle  from  which  human  beings  should,  equally  on  joyous  and 
mournful  occasions,  affect  a  violent  sorrow,  and  inflict  on  them¬ 
selves  frightful  wounds,  as  in  the  ceremony  denominated  tangi, 
at  once  the  most  ludicrous  and  the  most  serious  etiquette  we  have 
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ever  read  of.  On  a  meeting,  from  a  distance,  of  parties  who  are 
friends,  or  whose  policy  it  is  to  appear  so,  they  burst  out  into 
loud  wailings,  and  lacerate  their  own  flesh  with  the  muscle-shell, 
till  they  stream  with  blood,  to  the  dismay  of  an  tiuropean  specta¬ 
tor.  On  the  arrival  of  tlie  author  s  party  at  the  village  of  a  chief 
who  gave  them  a  friendly  reception, 

*  ^rhe  abomination  of  the  tangi  commenced,  in  which  the  early  sobs 
rose  ta  shrieks  and  outcries  that  w'ere  truly  dismal  to  hear  ;  it  re¬ 
minded  me  of  those  unhappy  people  whose  prostrate  imagination  con¬ 
ceives  no  hope.  This  howling  lasted  an  hour ;  and  as  we  had  passed 
through  many  adventures  (in  the  ideas  of  a  native),  it  took  some^  time 
to  chant  over.  The  w'omen,  as  usual,  w^ere  most  outrageous  in  the 
lament;  and  cut  gashes  in  their  flesh  with  such  ferocity,  that  I  w'as 
fain  clad  to  quit  their  vicinity,  and  visit  the  *  lions  *  of  this  metropolis,* 

— Vol.  i.  p.  164. 

llie  reader  may  ask  what  curiosities,  worthy  of  the  cant  deno¬ 
mination  of  *  lions,*  there  could  be  in  the  barbarian  chiefs  head¬ 
quarters  ?  He  will  find  them  such  objects  as  were  formerly,  and 
not  so  very  long  since,  deemed  not  unfit  for  the  neighbourhood  of 
palaces,  churches,  and  catliedrals.  It  should  be  in  moderate  terms 
that  we  express  our  censure  on  the  court  of  New  Zealand  for 
retaining  a  fashion  somewhat  later  than  it  ‘  went  out  ’  in  London. 

‘  I  w'jis  iutnuluced  to  that  part  of  the  inclosure,  where  the  heads  of 
the  enemy  that  had  been  captured  during  the  w'eek  were  placed  on 
poles,  in  front  of  the  house  of  the  chief.  I  counted  nine  ;  there  WTre 
three  more  jdaced  on  poles  in  front  of  the  entrance  gate  to  this  part  of 
the  village,  behind  which  was  the  cemetery.  The  latter  heads  had 
been  in  that  situation  for  a  month  previous.  They  brought  to  recol¬ 
lection  the  refined  taste  that  prompted  a  more  civilized  people  to  de¬ 
corate  the  gates  of  their  metropolis^  the  emporium  of  the  fine  arts,  wdth 
ornaments  of  a  similar  nature,  some  *  sixty  years  since  the  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  which  has  been  destructive  to  an  itinerant  profession ;  for 
we  are  told  by  Walpole,  in  his  ‘  Private  Correspondence,'  that  at  a 
certain  date  he  went  to  the  Tow  er  of  London,  and  passed  under  the 
iic«7  heads  at  Temple  Bar,  where  he  saw  people  making  a  trade  by 
letting  spy-glasses  at  a  ‘  halfpenny  a  look.**— -Vol.  i.  p.  156. 

Go  a  little  further,  however,  in  the  story,  and  we  disown  the 
parallel,  in  ^half  even  of  the  druidical  age  of  our  nation  ;  but 
roust  ^  reconcile  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can  to  the  fact  of  our 
standing  in  tlie  relationship  of  humanity  with  whatever  is  tlie 
most  degraded  jwtion  of  it.  The  declaration  that  ‘of  one  blootl 
‘arc  made  all  nations,  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,’  brings 
something  of  rebuke  and  humiliation  to  tlie  pride  of  civilization 
and  refinement,  when  we  read  of  u  section  of  our  general  kindretl 
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having  at  this  day  such  a  taste  and  notion  of  luxury  as  that  exhi^* 
bited  in  the  paragraph  immediately  following  that  just  tran¬ 
scribed. 

‘  These  heads  had  chanted  the  war-song  but  four  days  previously  ; 
the  bodies  which  had  appertained  to  them  danced  the  wild  hdka, 
and  had  since  been  consigned  to  tlie  oven,  and  nearly  wholly  de¬ 
voured  by  the  natives.  Curious  to  see  this  abhorrent  food,  after  it 
had  undergone  a  culinary  process,  1  requested  a  minor  chief  to 
show  me  some.  He  accordingly  mounted  a  wdtd^  where  the  pro¬ 
visions  are  always  kept,  and  brought  down  a  small  flax  basket,  con¬ 
taining  the  human  viand.  At  first  view  I  should  have  taken  it  for 
fresh  pork  in  a  boiled  state,  having  the  same  pale  cadaverous  colour. 
I\Iy  informant  stated  it  was  a  piece  of  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh, 
grasping  with  his  hand  that  part  of  my  body,  illustrative  of  what 
he  advanced.  It  appeared  very  much  shrunk  ;  and  on  my  observing 
it  must  have  ap])ertained  to  a  boy,  the  head  of  its  possessor  when 
alive,  was  pointed  out  to  me,  apparently  a  man  of  forty-five  years  of 
age.  .  . 

*  The  sight  of  this  piece  of  mortality  afforded  the  chief  some 
pleasure  ;  for  he  stretched  out  his  tongue,  pretending  to  lick  the 
food,  and  gave  other  significant  signs,  indicative  of  the  excessive 
delight  he  felt  in  ])artaking  of  human  flesh.  lie  entered  largely  on 
the  subject,  pointing  to  many  parts  of  my  body,  such  as  the  palm 
of  my  hand,  shoulders,  and  lower  extremities,  as  being  particularly 
delicate,  even  to  the  most  fastidious.* — ^*^ol.  i.  p.  167* 

We  wish  we  had  been  distinctly  told  that  the  women  stand 
aloof  from  such  abominations.  In  other  respects  our  author  has 
much  to  say  in  their  favour.  Here,  as  every  where  else,  the  all- 
pervading  depravity  of  the  human  race  has  a  mitigation  of  its 
virulence  in  the  female  sex.  There  are  in  the  work  repeated 
strong  testimonies  to  a  degree  of  modesty,  in  the  young  females 
especially,  which,  amidst  such  habits  and  spectacles  as  they  are 
accustomed  to  witness,  could  have  been  preserved  only  by  an  in¬ 
nate  principle.  Such  of  them  as  become  the  wives  of  Europeans, 
especially  if  they  have  been  under  the  tuition,  or  become  the  con¬ 
verts,  of  the  missionaries,  accommodate  themselves  with  admirable 
facility  to  the  dress,  good  order,  and  all  the  decorums  of  civilized 
life.  In  the  savage  state  they  are  remarkable  for  a  devoted 
attachment  to  their  husbands,  much  greater  than,  we  dare  say, 
any  of  those  liusbands  deserve.  It  appears  to  be  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  a  wife  to  destroy  herself  on  the  death  of  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  that  not  in  servility  to  any  dictate  of  superstition,  as 
among  the  Hindoos,  but  from  the  impulse  of  genuine  and  deso¬ 
late  affection.  It  happened  several  times  to  Mr.  P.  to  witness 
the  funeral  rites  for  such  a  self-immolated  widow.  The  women 
share  the  common  lot  of  their  sex  among  all  barbarous  nations  in 
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bein^  underMiluecl  and  doomed  to  all  the  bardsliip  in  the  economy 

of  life.  .  . 

The  aristocratic  principle  has  found  its  way  (for  it  inheres  in 
human  nature)  to  this  far-off  fraprment  of  the  earth,  where  ancient 
patricians  and  modern  peerage  had  never  been  heard  of.  But 
here  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  thing  is  not  a  contrivance  for  ex¬ 
emption  from  being  useful ;  for  the  chiefs  work  in  the  jilantations, 
gardens,  and  manual  employments,  as  hard  as,  and  along  with, 
the  commonalty  and  serfs.  How  such  an  anomaly  can  have 
happened  is  rather  wonderful.  Is  it  that  they  have  been  less 
arrogant  than  their  ‘  order  ’  elsewhere,  on  the  strength  of  rank,  or 
that  the  plebeians  have  been  able  and  had  the  sense  to  keep  them 
down  ?  It  is  not  that  little  value  is  set  on  noble  descent ;  it 
affects  materially  the  regulations  of  society,  especially  in  the  affair 
of  marrijige.  If  we  recollect  right,  a  chief  may  take  a  wife  of 
inferior  condition  without  damage  to  his  station ;  but  when  a  lady 
of  quality  accepts  a  man  of  the  lower  order  she  raises  him,  indeed, 
but  in  the  same  degree  herself  descends.  The  son  of  such  a 
marriage  appears  to  inherit  the  mother’s  original  rank,  for  with 
all  freedom  of  speech  and  manner,  he  will  remind  his  father  that 
he  is  of  finer  quality.  Though  the  chieftain  rank  is  principally 
by  descent,  a  man  who  is  natively  ‘  nobody,’  may  attain  it  by  dis¬ 
tinguished  military  exploits.  There  is  a  slave-class,  consisting 
chiefly  of  captives  and  their  descendants.  Numerous  runaways 
of  this  class  have  collected  themselves  into  a  sort  of  tribe,  in  an 
out-of-the-way  district,  to  which  the  debasement  peculiarly  inci¬ 
dent  to  their  condition  has  accompanied  their  liberty. 


Hideously  savage  and  repulsive  as  the  character  of  these  island¬ 
ers  stands  out  in  our  author's  representation,  verified  by  mimerous 
narratives  and  anecdotes,  he  is,  nevertheless,  confidently  sanguine 
M  to  what  they  may  come  to  be  at  no  distant  time.  He  is  strong 
in  the  opinion  of  both  their  capability  of  a  renovated  condition, 
and  their  aptitude  for  it.  They  are  for  from  that  lumpish  im¬ 
pregnable  grossness  which  fixes  down,  as  by  a  law  of  gravitation, 
the  state  of  some  of  the  outcasts  of  humanity,  to  remain  the  same 
from^  generation  to  generation.  They  are  naturally  intelligent, 
inquisitive,  observant,  of  ready  apprehension,  and  flexible  temper. 
1  hey  are  quick  to  perceive  the  advantage  of  European  arts,  im¬ 
plements,  and  modes  of  operation,  which  they  have  a  facility  in 
imitating  and  adopting.  Their  spirit  of  triiffic,  knavish  and 
thievish,  no  doubt,  and  specially  intent  on  obtaining  the  means  of 
effective  warfare,  will  gradually  conduce,  by  their  trade  with 
Europeans,  to  a  multiplication  of  their  wants  and  tastes,  and  tend 
to  transfer  their  passion  for  guns  and  powder  to  objects  more 
akin  to  peace  ^and  civilization.  I  heir  present  care  and  neatness 
ill  the  cultivation  of  their  garden-grounds,  afford  some  assurance 
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tliey  can  be  industrious.  The  vast  nuisance  of  their  superstition 
is  not,  we  think,  of  a  nature  the  most  difficult  to  be  abated.  It  ig 
of  a  coarse  consistence  by  what  w’e  may  call  its  poverty  of  domas. 
It  exists  in  one  rude  fallacy  of  the  imagination,  instead  of  ^ing 
radicated  in  intellectual  and  abstract  principles ;  it  cannot,  there¬ 
fore,  have  any  thin^  like  the  tenacity  of  tlie  Asiatic  paganisms, 
with  their  systematic  order  of  speculative  doctrines,  to  be  com¬ 
plicated  with  and  pervert  all  thinking  on  all  subjects.  It  is 
a  superstition  which,  when  begun  to  be  thrown  off,  may  soon  be 
wholly  thrown  off;  since,  though  it  does,  as  w’e  have  before 
observed,  maintain  a  comprehensive  tyranny  over  the  people's 
feelings  and  actions,  it  is  by  one  bare  tangible  form  of  delusion 
that  it  does  so.  A  few  notorious  instances  of  evident  impunity  in 
defying  and  scorning  the  atuas  and  their  priests  will  do  much 
toward  a  riddance  of  the  imposition  and  the  bondage;  as  in  the  case 
of  the  heroic  native  female  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  w’ho  descended, 
alone,  in  the  sight  of  an  anxious  multitude  ‘  halting  between  two 
‘opinions,*  into  the  great  volcano,  to  challenge  with  insult  the 
dreaded  god  of  fire  in  his  own  domain,  on  the  very  edge  of  his 
glowdng  lava.  The  emancipation  will  be  assisted  by  the  con¬ 
viction,  acknowledged  by  these  pagans,  of  the  superior  power  of 
the  Englishmeirs  God,  who  makes  them  invulnerable  to  the  power 
and  malice  of  theirs.  All  power  sinks  in  estimation  when  seen  in 
the  presence  and  in  awe  or  a  greater  power. 

Already  considerable  numbers  of  English  have  found  their  way 
into  these  fine  islands ;  some  to  be  located,  many  to  tniverse, 
trade,  or  play  the  villain,  amon^  the  natives.  The  consequence 
is  a  balance  of  good  and  evil,  with  a  very  decided  tendency  to  a 
predominance  of  the  latter ;  a  certainty  that  it  will  and  must  pre¬ 
dominate,  unless  prompt  measures  be  adopted  by  this  country  to 
prevent  it.  Our  author  asserts  pointedly  and  repeatedly,  that  the 
character  of  the  natives,  especially  of  the  females,  has  become 
much  vitiated  (vitiated  from  that  of  the  savage  state!)  by  com¬ 
munication  with  the  English.  The  country  is  becoming  infested 
with  deserters  from  ships,  and  miscreants  escaped  from  the  con¬ 
vict  colony.  These  are  fast  creating  a  pestilent  compost  of 
the  vices  of  civilization,  preposterously  so  called,  with  indigenous 
ones  of  the  savages.  Some  of  the  masters  and  crew's  of  trading 
ships  have  committed  the  most  abominable  iniquities.'  Mr.  P.  re¬ 
lates  (vol.  ii.  p.  113)  a  piece  of  infernal  treachery  and  cruelty 
perpetrated  by  the  captain  of  a  ship  from  Port  Jackson,  of 
the  name  of  Stewart  Information  was  sent  to  the  authorities  at 
Sydney ;  there  was  some  semblance  of  a  process  about  it ;  but  it 
was  thought  proper  to  let  him  go  off  from  that  port  with  impunity, 
in  the  same  vessel  in  which  the  horrid  transaction  had  taken 
place. 

It  is  but  little  that,  on  the  wide  scale,  the  mischiefs  done  by  the 
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nmneroits  reprobates  can  be  countcrv<iile(i  by  tlie  mtasiou- 

aritt  of  tbe  Cburch  and  Wesleyan  Societies,  j^icious  and  lealous 
•as  their  exertions  are  testified  to  be.  Mr.  P*  insists,  iir^ntly,  on 
libe  necessity  of  a  formal  enterprise  of  colonization,  armed  with  a 
strong^  official  power,  to  exercise  a  coercion  over  the  Cnp^lisb  pro- 
pastors  of  vice  and  ruin ;  to  protect  the  natives  wliile  endeavour¬ 
ing^  to  civilise  them  y  and  to  promote  cultivation  and  commerce 
on  a  lai^e  regular  plan ;  having,  in  the  first  instance,  obtained  by 
purchase  an  extensive  portion  of  land.  He  asserts  that  suck  an 
occupancy  would  be  very  acceptable  to  many  of  the  natives;  who 
can  midewtand  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  have  European 
improvements  introduced  among  them ;  to  have  a  traffic  secured 
on  equitable  regulations ;  and  even  to  have  put  over  them,  or  at 
least  to  have  among  them,  a  foreign  authority,  able  to  inter|>ose 
for  the  repression  of  the  disorders  which  are  rapidly  working  their 
destruction. 

Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  establishment,  to  some  extent 
lords  of  the  soil,  with  great  maritime  resources  and  facilities,  and 
gradually  diffusing  a  mitigating  and  pacifying  influence  among 
the  barbarous  population,  our  author  thinks  the  country  would  be 
a  fine  field  for  emigrants,  lie  expatiates  on  its  fertility,  the 
adaptation  of  its  various  climates  to  all  the  vegetable  productions 
of  necessity  or  luxury ;  its  noble  forests,  its  thickets  of  flax  grow¬ 
ing  without  cultivation;  its  beautiful  scenery;  its  comin^ious 
harbours.  It  is  placed  in  strongly  advantageous  contrast  with  all 
but  a  very  minor  portion  of  the  Australian  continent ;  of  which  it 
is  mortifying  to  nnd  so  vast  a  proportion  doomed  to  perpetual 
sterility  for  want  of  water;  while  certain  tracts  warn  off  all  but 
the  moveable  scantling  of  human  existence,  by  a  liability  to 
transient  deluges. — It  is  mentioned  in  favor  of  New  Zealand  that 
it  is  fitted  to  be  an  advantageous  point  or  centre*  of  connexion 
between  our  already  established  colonies  and  the  numerous  islands 
of  the  Pacific  (icean. 

Mr.  P.  does  not  take  any  pains  to  obviate  the  fearful  appre¬ 
hensions  that  might  arise  in  the  minds  of  persons  looking  to 
emigration,  at  the  thought  of  seeking  a  home  in  the  midst  of  such 
a  ferocious  nice.  But  he  assumes,  with  a  facility  and  confidence 
winch  we  wish  we  could  share,  that  these  formidable  iieiglilwurs 
will  speedily  divest  themselves  of  their  infamous  habits ;  will  re¬ 
nounce  their  favorite  amusement  of  wholesale  and  retail  assassina¬ 
tion  ;  will  addict  themselves  with  a  ready  good  will  to  agriculture, 
the  mechanic  arts,  and  traffic ;  will  generally,  within  a  generation 
or  two,  learn  the  Lnglisli  language ;  and  will  sweep  away  their 
trumpery  of  attias,  priests,  conjurers,  and  tliat  vexations  annoy¬ 
ance  of  the  ttibwy  which  is  encountering  every  poor  mortal  at 
every  tum.^  They  are  ambitious  of  acquiring  sometldng  of  what 
gives  the  h^iropeans  so  evident  a  superiority.  And  our  author 
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has  seen  tome  of  their  performances  in  the  nicer  parts  of  oar- 
pentry-work,  which  excelled  those  they  imitated, *  and  greatly 
elated  the  vanity  of' the  workmen.  Numbers  of  them  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  South  Sea  whaling  and  trading  vessels  ;  and  soon 
Decome  as  competent  to  the  service,  in  all  its  parts,  as  any  other 
hands  on  board. 

It  is  highly  satisfactory  to  see  in  forward  preparation,  on  a 
respectable  sme,  and  under  liberal  and  powerful  patronage,  such 
a  scheme  as  our  author  recommends.  To  be  sure,  we  have 
already  colonies  more  than  enough  for  the  purposes  of  exhibiting 
bad  government,  draining  the  national  treasury,  instituting  epis¬ 
copal  sees,  and  rendering  us  vulnerable  at  so  many  points  to  any 
enemy  hereafter  powerful  at  sea.  But  one  really  cannot  help 
being  sorry  that  so  fine  a  tract  of  earth  should  be  worse  than  use¬ 
less  on  the  planet,  so  capable  and  reclaimable  a  race  of  creatures 
abandoned  to  destruction,  and  a  largeportion  of  our  own  population, 
the  while,  in  desperate  competition  for  bits  of  ground  to  subsist 
upon. 

We  ought  to  have  noticed  more  expressly  that  our  author  always 
speaks  of  the  Missionaries  in  strong  terms  of  approbation  and 
applause.  Besides  tlie  general  salutary  tendency  of  their  labours 
(but  within  a  sphere  by  necessity  so  limited),  he  mentions  various 
instances  of  their  beneficial  interference  to  prevent  deeds  of  vio¬ 
lence,  and  allay  the  passions  of  hostile  parties. 

The  book  is  very  handsomely  printed,  and  furnished  with  a 
map  and  a  few  illustrative  plates. 


Art.  III.  On  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind.  By  James  Douglas,  Esq., 
of  Cavers.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  1839.  8vo.  pp.387. 

IN  the  eager  pursuit  of  physical  science,  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
^  keenness  and  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  men  now  a-dayt 
throng  the  scenes  of  business,  and  engage  in  the  conflicts  of 
politics,)  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  has  been  recently  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  NoUiing,  not  even  poetry,  has  been  such  a  drug  in  the 
literary  market,  or  has  stood  so  little  chance  of  obtaining  a  fair 
hearing,  as  metaphysics. 

We  are  persuaded  that  this  depreciation,  or  rather  neglect,— 
the  result  partly  of  the  spirit  of  the  times,  partly  of  the  impatience 
with  which  the  generality  of  men  throw  from  them  whatever  re¬ 
quires  hard  thinlung — is  of  ill  omen  to  the  interests  of  a  thorough 
location.  We  are  not,  we  hope,  disposed  to  overrate  the  Ad¬ 
vantages  promised  by  the  study  of  this  science,  or  to  exalt  it  at 
the  expense  of  others, — the  great  error  into  which  the  advocates  of 
any  particular  branch  of  study  are  so  apt  to  fall.  We  have  learnt 
at  least  this  great  lesson  from  the  study  of  mental  philosophy,  and 
from  a  survey  of  man’s  intellectual  powers,  not  to  depreciate  any 
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one  of  the  few  totally  different  methods  of  instruction  >^hich,  being 
addressed  to  different  parts  of  the  mental  constitution,  secure  for 
each  its  appropriate  discipline,  and  for  the  whole  a  more  har¬ 
monious  and  perfect  development  Such  results  as  these  constitute 
the  chief  benefits  of  education,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
mere  amount  of  knowledge — the  number  of  facts  imparted^  in^the 
course  of  it,  are  of  but  secondary  importance.  The  principal 
methods  by  which  this  discipline  may  be  most  effectually  secured, 
appear  to  us,  the  study  of  languages,  of  mathemati^  and  mental 
philosophvj  including,  of  course,  in  the  last,  the  principles  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  logic,  grammar,  and  rhetoric.  While  each  of  these 
three  great  methods  of  intellectual  discipline  make  demands  upon 
all  the  powers  of  the  mind,  each  has  its  principal  strain  rather 
upon  some  than  others.  It  is  true  that  uoth  mathematics  and 
mental  science,  principally  tend  to  strengthen  the  powers  of 
abstraction  and  generalization ;  but  each,  also,  involves  processes 
of  mind  in  degree  at  least  peculiar  to  itself. 

While  mathematics  principally  teach  the  knack  of  ready 
logical  inference,  the  data  being  comparatively  few,  narrow, 
and  certain,  mental  philosophy  cherishes  the  habit  of  cautious 
induction.  This  is  required  by  the  complexity  and  subtlety  of 
the  phenomena  with  which  it  has  to  deal ;  and  it  is  a  habit  of 
immense  importance  in  every  branch  of  moral  science. — And 
though  both  studies  tend  principally  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
abstraction,  it  is  in  very  different  ways. 

Mental  philosophy,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  investigations 
which  it  involves,  by  the  fleetingj  subtle,  and  evanescent  cha- 
i  racter  of  the  thoughts  and  emotions  subjected  to  its  analysis,  by  the 

infrequency  and  reluctance  with  which  men  attempt  the  painful 
work  of  introspection,  and  not  least  by  the  absence  of  all  symbols 
to  illustrate  tlie  processes  of  intellect,  makes  a  still  stronger 
demand  on  abstraction  than  even  the  mathematics.  In  the  same 
manner,  the  attempt  to  analyze  and  to  classify  phenomena  so  com¬ 
plex  and  so  transient,  affords  the  highest  exercise  to  the  powers 
of  generalization,  while  the  attempt  to  express  these  processes 
and  r^ulte  in  language,  necessitates  habitual  caution  in  the  defi- 
nition  and  employment  of  terms.  Now,  all  this  we  say  is  a  great  and 
bnportant  kind  of  discipline,  the  benefit  of  which  is  not  lost  nor  even 
diminished  by  the  alleged  uncertainty  of  the  study.  The  analysis 
of  the  mental  phenomena  may  be,  in  a  particular  case,  very  unsatis¬ 
factory,  and  the  requisite  exactness  of  expression  perhaps,  in  all 
cases,  impossible ;  it  Ls  the  habits,  nurtured  by  such  pursuits, 
which  constitute  the  great  benefit,  not  the  certainty  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  acquired  in  them.  It  is  the  very  difficulties  of  the  sub¬ 
ject —difficulties,  perhaps,  never  to  be  wholly  surmounted,  —which 
principally  render  it  worthy  of  attention  at  all.  It  is  these  which 
b^e  slowly  taught  the  patience,  caution,  and  accuracy  which, 
when  transferred  to  other  and  more  easy  subjects  of  investigation, 
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are  of  immense  value,  but  would  never  be  acquired  by  attention 
to  such  easy  subjects.  With  regard  to  the  faculty  of  correctly 
appreciating  ana  weighing  moral  evidence,  there  can,  of  course, 
be  little  question  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  benefits  conferred  by 
the  study  of  mental  philosophy  over  those  conferred  by  the  study 
of  the  mathematics.  The  very  exactness  which  the  mathematics 
demand,  and  which  is  unattainable  when  we  have  only  proba¬ 
bilities  to  deal  with,  often  renders  a  man’who  has  never  disciplined 
his  powers  of  abstraction  and  reasoning  by  anything,  except  the 
mathematics,  unfit  for  this  rough  mural  computation.  This  observa¬ 
tion  is  trite,  but  not  less  true ;  and  the  history  of  several  mathemati¬ 
cians  who,  with  little  in  their  heads  but  mathematics,  have  been 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  civil  or  political  affairs,  singularly 
confirms  it.  A  not  less  striking  illustration  of  its  value  in  this  re¬ 
spect  though  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed,  is  found 
in  the  fact,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  writer  who  has  elicited  any 
mw  truths,  or  very  successfully  illustrated  old  ones,  in  the  several 
departments  of  theology,  ethics,  politics,  and  political  economy, 
who  has  not,  in  the  course  of  his  education,  paid  marked  attention 
to  metaphysical  incjuiries.  Most  of  them  have  made  some  attain¬ 
ments  in  mathematics,  a  few  of  them  very  considerable  attainments. 
This  we  think  right,  because  we  hold  the  mathematics,  like  mental 
philosophy,  to  be  a  peculiar,  indispensable,  and  in  all  respects 
highly  valuable  discipline  of  mind.  But  the  force  of  our  ar¬ 
gument,  as  showing  the  peculiar  relation  of  the  study  of  the  mind 
to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  moral  sciences,  lies  in  this ;  first, 
that  we  are  not  aware  of  any  writers,  who  having  neglected  this 
study,  have  been  marked  by  decided  eminence  in  these  branches 
of  science ;  and,  secondly,  that  almost  all  who  have  attained  such 
eminence,  have  been  distinguished  by  their  attention  to  it.  And 
be  it  observed,  that  the  success  or  the  failure  of  the  individual 
speculator  in  metaphysics,  is,  in  our  view,  of  little  consequence ; 
we  having  placed  the  chief  benefit  of  intellectual  philosophy  in 
the  discipline  it  imparts.  Of  the  many  examples  which  we  mi^it 
cite  from  the  history  of  our  own  country  alone,  in  confirmation  of 
this  argument,  we  need  mention  only  the  names  of  Bacon,  Locke, 
Barrow,  Chillingworth,  Butler,  Adam  Smith,  and  most  of  our 
greatest  lawyers  and  political  economists.  As,  in  our  view,  mental 
philosophy  holds  such  an  important  place  as  a  discipline  and  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  moral  sciences,  so 
do  the  mathematics  hold  an  equally  important  place  in  relation 
to  the  physical  sciences ;  and  similar  examples  from  history  would 
confirm  Uiis  view^  also. 

Though  we  regard  the  study  of  mental  philosophy  to  be 
valuable  principally  as  a  discipline,  it  is  not  solely  as  a  discipline 
that  it  is  of  value.  Endless  as  are  its  logomachies,  and  numerous 
as  are  its  disputes  which,  though  not  fogomachies,  ''re  scarcely 
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sasceptiblc  of  any  satisfactory  adjustment,  those  la\ys  of  the  mind 
which  it  has  successfully  investigated,  and  those  principles  which 
it  has  put  beyond  the  reach  of  controversy,  (though  few,)  are  of 
exceedingly  wide  application  in  almost  every  department  of  moral 
science— especially  in  relation  to  criticism,  politics,  and  etliics. 
Such  is  the  great  law  of  association,  and  those  which  control  ima¬ 
gination  and  emotion.  Nor,  indeed,  do  we  know  of  anything 
that  tends  so  powerfully  to  inspire  an  enlarged  and  liberal  spirit 
of  inquiry,  or  to  defecate  the  mind  from  vulgar  prejudices,  as  a 
calm  and  attentive  survey  of  its  capacities.  It. was  this,  in  fact, 
which  enabled  the  great  Bacon  to  give  so  clear  and  so  beautiful 
an  account  of  the  prejudices  which  pre-occupy  and  beset  the  hu¬ 
man  mind  in  the  investigation  of  truth. — To  all  this  may  be  added, 
as  an  incidental  benefit  of  the  study  of  this  science,  that  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  it  involves,  and  the  close  definitions  and  explana¬ 
tions  of  terms  which  it  necessitates,  tend  to  fix  in  the  mind  the 
various  meanings,  whether  popular  or  philosophical,  of  a  large 
class  of  the  most  abstract  terms  in  the  language. 

Such  are  our  convictions  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
some  attention  to  metaphysical  pursuits,  even  where  they  lead  to 
no  certain  results;  a  disadvantage  which,  indeed,  more  or  less  at¬ 
tends  all  other  pursuits.  They  furnish  a  peculiar  discipline  of 
mind,  while  the  principles  which  are  elicited  are  of  very  extensive 
application. 

Though  this  study  has  recently  been,  in  our  opinion,  much  de- 

1)rcciated  and  undervalued,  we  are  happy  to  believe  that  we  have 
ately  seen  some  faint  symptoms  of  a  disposition  to  revive  it.  On 
tins  account  we  rejoice  tliat  Mr.  Douglas  has  been  induced  to 
enter  upon  this  field.  Though  his  work  is  principally  taken  uj) 
in  recording  and  commenting  upon  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
does  not  contain  very  much  of  original  speculation,  yet  the 
moderate  size  of  the  volume,  the  previous  reputation  of  the  author, 
and  the  elegance  of  the  style,  may  induce  many  ])ersons  to  read  this 
book  who  would  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  read  others. 

it  is  impossible  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  vigour  of  mind, 
various  and  extensive  reading,  power  of  illustration,  and  refine¬ 
ment  of  taste,  should  sit  down  to  the  discussion  of  any  subject 
without  writing  much  that  has  strong  claims  to  attention.  Yet  we 
must  coufess  that,  gratified  as  we  have  been  with  many  powerful 
and  many  splendid  passages  in  the  present  volume,  it  has  not  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  equal  pleasure  to  that  derived  from  his  ‘Truths 
and  Errors  of  Religion.^  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  which  in  no  hands  could  be  made  equally 
delightful ;  partly  to  the  disproportion  between  the  number  and 
tlie  multiplicity  of  topics  touched  upon,  and  the  limited  nature  of 
the  work  itself.  The  subjects  can  rarely  be  treated  with  the  ful¬ 
ness  and  expansion  which  they  often  demand.  The  effect,  how^- 
ever,  is  w’e  apprehend,  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the  character  of 
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the  autlior’s  own  mind.  Every  powerful  and  original  intellect  has 
its  peculiar  excellencies;  and  Mr.  Douglas  seems  to  us  to 
possess  greater  aptitudes  for  enforcing  Jind  illustrating  known 
truths;  for  showing  the  mutual  connexion,  harmony,  beauty, 
and  utility  of  acknowledged  principles ;  for  canvassing  and 
sifting  the  opinions  of  former  writers,  and,  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible,  mediating  between  them  and  reconciling  them,  than  for 
original  speculation.  The  evident  delight  with  which  he  dwells 
upon  and  illustrates  the  harmony  and  utility  of  the  great  leading 
principles  of  our  mental  constitution,  shows  both  his  devout  spirit 
and  his  poetical  temperament;  nor  do  we  know  of  any  book  of 
the  same  size  in  which  the  wisdom  displayed  in  our  intellectual 
structure,  the  final  cause  of  the  various  parts  of  the  mechanism  of 
mind,  is  so  ably  or  so  beautifully  illustrated.  Indeed,  he  often 
indulges  himself  in  such  themes  to  an  extent  disnroportioned  to 
the  size  of  the  volume ;  and  this,  perhaps,  partly  accounts  for 
that  want  of  continuous  investigation  and  that  thorough  and  search¬ 
ing  analysis,  which  many  of  the  topics,  if  treats  at  all,  im¬ 
peratively  demand. 

No  mind  can  possess  every  species  of  intellectual  excellence, 
and  Mr.  Douglas  possesses  many  which  it  would  be  very  ques¬ 
tionable  wisdom  (even  if  he  had  the  power)  to  exchange  for  any 
others  whatsoever.  But  as  w’e  do  not  attribute  to  him,  so  far  as 
this  volume  is  concerned,  any  extraordinary  aptitude  for  refined 
and  subtle  analysis,  we  are  not  surprised  at  his  apparently  pre¬ 
ferring  Reid  and  even  Stuart,  as  metaphysicians,  to  Brown, — in 
our  opinion,  the  greatest  analyst  of  the  mind  that  the  last  century 
produced ;  a  man  who,  considering  his  comparative  youth,  appears 
to  us  almost  a  miracle  of  sagacity  and  acuteness ;  and  who,  if  ho 
had  lived  to  revise,  mature,  and  extend  his  views,  would  have 
rendered  all  comparison  between  Reid  or  Stuart  and  himself  as 
utterly  ludicrous  as  even  now  it  seems’  to  us  groundless  and  un¬ 
wise.  We  cannot  but  think  that  Mr.  Douglas  has  grievously 
underrated  this  powerful  thinker  ;  nor  could  we  read  the  following 
passage,  more  especially  the  close,  without  feelings  of  astonishment. 

*  Some  of  the  most  acute  remarks  on  this  subject  [the  Emotions], 

‘  are  those  of  the  late  Dr.  Brown  ;  his  metaphysical  views  appear  to 
‘  us  very  defective  and  erroneous ;  and,  therefore,  we  the  more  rea- 
‘  dily  acknowledge  his  excellence  here.  Mr.  Stuart  terms  him  to  be 
‘  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  good  metaphysician,  and  too  much  of  a 
'metaphysician  to  be  a  good  poet;  not  with  much  justice,  for 
'neither  his  poetical  nor  metaphysical  powers  were  so  great  as  to 
'injure  him  in  any  other  branch  of  pursuit;  and  Shakspeare,  the 
‘  greatest,  at  least  of  all  modern  poets,  has  thrown  more  light 
‘  upon  the  operations  of  the  mind  than  most  of  those  who  make 
*  the  study  of  the  mind  their  principal  pursuit.  But  whatever 
‘powers  Dr.  Brown  had  (and  they  certainly  were  considerable), 
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« seemed  to  lie  chiefly  on  the  confines  of  poetry,  metaphysics,  and 

*  rhetoric  i  and  in  treating  of  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  which 

*  border  on  all  these,  he  met  with  the  subject  most  congenial  to 

*  his  powers#  It  is  striking  to  observe,  how  the  peculiarities  of 
‘  each  mind  display  themselves  in  the  partial  clearness  of  each 

*  individual’s  view’s.  Dr.  Brown,  wdio  has  treated  best  of  the 

*  emotions  themselves,  has  failed  in  the  analysis  of  the  mental 
‘  operations  w’hich  accompany  them,  while  Mr.  Stuart,  who  has 

*  rather  passed  over  the  emotions  themselves,  has  been  more 
'successnil  in  enumerating  the  processes  of  our  more  active 
‘powers.* — pp.  291,  292. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Douglas  says,  ‘  Dr.  Brown  claims  to  be  a 

*  discoverer  in  metaphysics,  and  his  discoveries  are  such  as  few 
‘  plagiarists  will  scck  to  deprive  him  of.’  Dr.  Brown  is  certainly 
not  iree  from  errors ;  but  tiie  services  he  has  rendered  to  mental 
philosophy  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  protection  from  language  like 
this.  \Ve  forbear  to  comment  on  it  further. 

But  it  is  time  w’e  should  now  proceed  to  give  some  further 
account  of  Mr.  Douglases  w’ork.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  is  entitled  ‘  Speculative  Opinions,’  and  is  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  principal  theories  from  the  ear¬ 
liest  times  to  the  present  day.  It  occupies  nearly  half  the  volume. 
But  though  the  salient  points  of  the  chief  systems  are  judiciously 
seized,  and  the  statements  are  every  where  perspicuous,  yet  there 
is  so  great  a  disproportion  between  the  topics  and  the  space 
allotted  to  them ;  the  review  is  necessarily  so  rapid ;  names  and 
systems  crow’d  so  fast  upon  us,  that  we  fear  that  those  who  are 
not  pretty  w’ell  read  in  that  dark  subject, — the  history  of  philoso- 
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ijnestion^  were  perplexing  the  boundaries  of  right  and  wrong,  truth  and 
falsehood,  when  the  genius  of  Socrates  arose  a  salutary  light  to  Greece, 
and  more  than  revived  the  spirit  of  ancient  philosophy.  The  father  of 
Socrates  wtis  a  statuary,  and  the  additional  aid  of  his  mother  was  re¬ 
quired  whenever  tlie  Athenian  matrons  invoked  the  assistance  of 
Lucina.  And  to  this  it  were  needless  to  advert,  did  not  Socrates  in  a 
spiritual  sense  consider  himself  of  his  mother’s  profession,  and  borrow 
his  metaphors  from  it,  when  adverting  to  the  education  of'  the  mental 
faculties,  instead  of  drawing  more  beautiful  allusions  from  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  his  father.  We  have  the  portrait  of  Socrates,  it  appears,  by 
universal  consent,  in  the  image  of  Silenus,  or  of  the  satyrs,  but  what 
hand,  save  that  of  Shakspeare,  could  draw  the  effigies  of  his  mind — so 
versatile,  and  almost  contradictory.  The  stranger  who  observed  him 
must  first  have  been  struck  with  his  appearance,  and  then  with  his 
manners, — so  like,  and  yet  so  unlike  the  Sophists  ;  every  where,  and 
at  all  times  in  the  open  air,  generally  in  the  public  places,  accosting  all 
who  would  converse  with  him,  and  the  Athenians  were  by  no  means 
averse  to  display  their  talents  in  conversation ;  by  his  irony  and  pro¬ 
fession  of  ignorance  inflating  the  vanity  and  self-importance,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  the  persons  whom  he  addressed  ;  then  striking  them,  as 
they  expressed  it,  with  the  benumbing  touch  of  the  torpedo,  when  he 
forced  upon  them  the  conviction  that  their  ignorance  "was  real,  and  that 
his  was  only  assumed.  The  mortification  of  some,  the  anger  of  others, 
and  the  derision  of  the  surrounding  idlers,  might  be  suddenly  inter, 
rupted  by  the  appearance  of  Xanthippe,  in  her  peculiar  style  of  elo¬ 
quence  recalling  her  husband  to  the  consideration  of  his  domestic 
affairs,  and  when  arguments  were  ineffectual,  extending  her  hand,  and 
rending  away  his  cloak  ;  while  the  spectators  loudly  encouraged  So¬ 
crates  to  return  blow  for  blow,  Socrates  replying,  'No,  by  Jupiter ;  all 
you  want  is,  that  you  may  cry  out  in  turns,  while  we  are  using  our 
fists.  Well  done,  Socrates — well  done,  Xanthippe  !*  No  wonder  and 
small  blame  that  Aristophanes  should  mistake  Socrates  for  one  of  the 
Sophists  whom  he  opposed,  and  should  judge  his  face  two  admirable 
for  a  mask  to  be  omitted  in  his  comedy.  But  how  different  is  Socrates 
in  the  day  of  battle.  Alcibiades  is  in  danger,  or  Xenophon  lies  bleed¬ 
ing  on  the  ground,  and  the  genius  of  Homer  alone  can  do  justice  to  the 
lion-like  retreat  of  the  sage — rather  Ulysses  already  represents  him, 
rousing  his  magnanimous  heart  to  stand  firm,  whilst  the  bravest  of  the 
Greeks  are  deserting  the  contest  around  him.  The  stern  and  promi. 
nent  eyes  of  Socrates  turn  upon  every  side,  like  the  eyes  of  the  bull 
when  spurning  the  ground,  and  preparing  to  rush  upon  the  enemy ; 
but  the  hostile  spears  respect  him  and  pause,  and  he  bears  upon  his  back 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Greeks  (a  satyr  carrying  the  youthful  Apollo 
—a  model  of  contrast  for  the  statuary), — and  preserves  Alcibiades  for 
the  ruin  of  Athens,  and  Xenophon  to  be  the  saviour  of  the  ten  thousand 
Grecian  heroes. 

‘  Again,  what  a  contrast  at  the  banquet  of  Agathon.  The  beautiful 
Agathon  expects  the  admirer  of  the  beautiful  iii  vain ;  Socrates  sits  in 
the  vestibule  plunged  in  deep  thought — in  such  a  trance  of  meditrtion 
as  occupied  him  at  the  siege  of  Potidea  for  a  day  and  a  night,  insensible 
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tQ  the.dash  of  arms  and  to  the  misery  of  war.  The  attendants  long 
seek  to  rouse  him,  and  when  he  does  join  the  party>  he  still  seems  of 
another  world.  But  Alcibiades  appears,  with  all  the  graces  of  person 
and  gifts  of  mind,  to  do  honour  to  the  festival  of  Agathon,  and  com¬ 
pares  Socrates  to  the  images  of  Silenus  that  were  ordinarily  to  be  met 

with  for  sale _ that  were  rough  and  horrid  without,  but  which  opened 

and  divided  into  two,  and  then  you  beheld  the  exquisite  images  of  the 
gods  within.  He  then  bears  testimony  to  the  steadiness  of  Socrates* 
head,  who,  though  he  drank  as  much  as  any  one,  had  never  yet  been  seen 
intoxicated— who  delighted  his  companions  by  his  cheerfulness  and  se¬ 
renity  amidst  the  hardships  of  war,  while  he  traversed  the  field  of  battle 
with  as  much  composure  as  if  he  were  pacing  up  and  down  his  accus¬ 
tomed  walk  ill  the  Agora  of  Atliens  ;  then  he  speaks  of  the  fascination 
of  his  conversation,  which,  like  the  melody  of  IMarsyas,  charmed  not 
only  when  performed  by  an  exquisite  musician,  but  even  when  repeated 
by  the  stupid  and  the  illiterate.  Then  Socrates,  whether  warmed  by 
the  praise,  the  wine,  or  the  presence  of  his  two  beautiful  friends,  shows 
himself,  even  in  the  friendly  description  of  Plato,  more  in  the  character 
of  Silenus  or  the  satyrs,  than  of  those  celestial  intelligences  that  were 
supposed  to  inhabit  his  breast. 

‘  Again,  we  behold  him  in  a  different  point  of  view,  when,  for  a 
wonder,  he  leaves  the  streets  of  Athens,  and  breathes  the  air  of  the 
neighbouring  fields.  Unsandled,  as  usual,  he  wades  with  bare  feet 
tlirough  the  cool  current  of  the  llissus,  his  friend  following  him,  urged 
by  his  example  ;  and  they  find  the  chillness  of  the  water  not  unpleas¬ 
ant,  ftrom  the  time  of  the  year  and  of  the  day.  Socrates,  as  unused  to 
rural  scenes,  admires  the  lofty  plenes,  the  consecrated  fountain  that 
gushed  out  at  Uieir  feet,  the  reviving  breeze  of  spring,  that  sighed 
through  the  branches,  and  the  scent  of  the  opening  blossoms ;  yet  spoke 
of  this  easy  and  neighbouring  pleasure  as  one  in  which  he  would  but 
seldom  indulge.  The  country  taught  him  nothing :  he  must  be  ever 
learning,  and  from  the  conversation  of  the  men  in  the  city — these  con¬ 
versations  which  brought  uj)on  him  universal  odium,  a  violent  death  to 
himself,  and  a  lasting  disgrace  to  his  country. 

‘  Knowlwlge,  according  to  Socrates,  is  the  only  good,  and  ignorance 
the  only  evil ;  but  knowledge,  with  Socrates,  stands  for  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  duty.  Happiness  consists  in  the  observance  of  duty. 
To  the  practice  of  virtue  we  require  two  things,— self-knowledge  and 
Mlf-control.  riie  deity  is  the  foundation  of  duty  and  of  morals.  He 
is  ^seemed  internally  and  externally,  from  the  nature  of  the  mind, 
and  from  the  ^structure  of  the  universe.  Socrates  himself  practised 
strict  and  habitual  temperance,  grounded  upon  the  maxim,  that  he  who 
has  the  fewest  wants  approaches  nearest  to  the  divine  nature.  The 
best  State  is  that,  where  the  greatest  encouragement  and  largest  re¬ 
wards  are  proposed  to  virtue.  Tried  by  this  rule,  how  low  would  his 
native  Athens  stand  in  the  scale  of  governments ;  and  vet,  in  con¬ 
demning  him  to  drink  the  jHiisoned  cup,  it  conferred  upon  him  a  nobler 
and  more  lasting  immortality  than  if  it  had  enroUed  him  among  his 
country  s  gods,  and  erected  altars  to  his  worship. 

'  Socrates  i«  to  be  admired  for  what  he  thought  himself— for  his  few 
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tenets,  but  of  excellent  nse — still  more  for  what  he  did  not  think,  for 
the  vain  and  frivolous  disputes  which  he  rejected — most  of  all,  for  the 
thoughts  which  he  excited  (and  this  he  considered  his  proper  vocation) 
in  the  minds  of  others.* — pp.  35 — 39. 

The  second  part  of  Mr.  Douglas’s  work  is  divided  into  nine 
sections.  The  first  is  on  ‘  Perception  ;*  the  second  on  ‘  Memory 
‘  and  Suggestion  ;*  the  third  on  ‘  The  Train  of  Thought  ;*  the 
fourth  on  ^  Reasoning  and  Logic the  fifth  on  *  Emotions the 
sixth  on  ‘Taste;*  the  seventh  on  ‘  Freedom  and  the  Will;’  the 
eighth  on  ‘  Morals ;’  the  ninth  on  ‘  Religion,* 

One  of  the  longest  and  best  sections  (though  there  are  a  few 
insulated  statements  to  which  we  cannot  subscribe)  is  that  on 
‘  Perception  ;*  in  which  Mr.  Douglas  traces  with  great  clearness 
the  history  of  the  controversies  on  this  subject ;  discriminates  be¬ 
tween  sensation  and  perception ;  points  out  with  great  beauty 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  senses,  though  so  distinct  in  their 
nature,  and  the  intimations  they  bring  us,  conspire  with  one 
another,  and  enrich  us  with  powers  which  could  not  be  conferred 
by  any  of  the  senses  alohe.  This  is  especially  shown  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  senses  of  touch  and  vision  aid  one 
another. — On  these  subjects  our  author  does  ample  justice  to  the 
merits  of  Berkeley  and  Reid ;  and  points  out  with  great  beauty 
tlie  arguments  derived  from  this  part  of  our  constitution  in  sup¬ 
port  of  natural  theology.  The  following  remarks  are  well  worthy 
of  attention. 

‘  They  arise,  first,  from  the  arbitrary  nature  of  perception— our  per¬ 
ceptions  are  limited,  and  limited  by  intelligent  choice,— our  senses 
perceive  only  what  it  is  useful  that  they  should  be  informed  of,  and 
not  what  they  would  necessarily,  or  even  naturally  attend  to.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  theory  of  materialism,  it  is  the  changes  of  the  brain  of  which 
we  are  sensible ;  on  the  contrary,  the  immediate  act  of  perception 
knows  nothing  of  the  brain,  nor  of  the  nerves.  It  overleaps  all  these 
in  the  chain  of  changes,  and  has  its  attention  at  once  fixed  upon  the 
objects  which  it  is  useful  for  it  to  know. 

‘  Another  series  of  proofs  arises  from  the  adaptation  of  the  senses  to 
their  proper  objects.  It  is  evident,  that  if  the  unaided  eye  had  the 
power  of  the  microscope,  or  of  the  telescope,  in  either  case,  it  would 
have  been  less  fitted,  if  not  altogether  useless,  for  the  actual  purposes 
of  life. 

*  A  third  series  of  proofs  arises  from  the  adaptation  of  the  senses  to 
each  other.  To  take  the  same  illustration :  had  the  eye  been  similar 
to  the  microscope,  we  should  have  been  in  a  considerable  degree  de¬ 
prived  <»f  the  largest  source  of  information,  acquired  vision.  The  sight 
would  no  longer  have  corresponded  to  the  touch.  Berkeley  excellently 
remarks :  ‘  A  microscope  brings  us  as  it  were  into  a  new  world ;  it 
presents  us  with  a  new  scene  of  visible  objects,  quite  different  from 
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what  w6  behold  with  the  naked  eye.  But  herein  consists  the  most 
remarkable  difference,  to  wit,  that  whereas  the  objects  perceived  by  the 
eye  alone,  have  a  certain  connexion  ^vith  tangible  objects  whereby  we 
are  taught  to  perceive  what  will  ensue  upon  the  approach  or  applica¬ 
tion  of  distant  objects  to  the  parts  of  our  own  body,  which  much  con- 
duceth  to  its  preservation ;  there  is  not  the  like  connexion  between 
things  tangible,  and  those  visible  objects  that  are  perceived  by  help  of 
a  fine  microscope.* 

'  A  fourth  series  of  proofs  arises,  as  w'e  have  shown,  from  the  adajK 
tation  of  the  general  structure  of  the  mind  to  the  senses  by  which  their 
scattered  notices  are  united,  harmonized,  and  in  their  varied  informa¬ 
tion,  reduced,  with  the  other  notions  we  acquire  through  other  channels, 
into  one  corresponding  w^hole. 

*  While  there  are  so  many  more  obvious  proofs  of  design,  and  so 
ably  insisted  upon  in  the  admirable  w'ork  of  Paley,  it  is  needless  to 
dwell  upon  those  which  may  appear  to  partake  somew’hat  of  the  ob¬ 
scurity  of  the  subject.  But  it  is  our  highest  wisdom,  and  should  be 
our  chief  delight,  to  trace  the  operation  of  the  Deity  in  every  work  of 
bis  hands  ;  not  to  rest  the  argument  upon  inferences,  which,  however 
demonstrable,  are  remote  from  ordinary  observation,  and  foreign  to  the 
usual  habits  of  thought ;  but  having  the  argument  already  placed  on 
an  undoubted  basis,  and  in  a  demonstrative,  though  popular  form,  to 
point  out  occasionally,  though  briefly,  the  immense  accessions  which 
these  arguments  might  receive,  if  every  field  of  knowledge  were  laid 
under  its  due  contribution.* — pp.  189 — 192. 

It  is  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that  Reid  in  his  hostility 
to  the  ideal  system,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  destroy  it  root  and 
branch,  interpreted  the  word  ‘idea,' as  it  occurs  in  Locke  and 
many  other  modern  writers,  far  too  rigidly ;  in  fact,  as  though  it 
had  been  intended  to  denote  existences  objective  to  the  mind, 
instead  of  meaning  much  the  same  as  ‘  thoughts  '  or  ‘  notions.’ 
Even  Mr.  Douglas  seems  to  admit  this ;  his  words  are,  ‘  It  per- 
‘  haps  must  also  be  acknowledged,  that,  in  some  respects,  Reid 
‘  has  not  made  sufficient  allowance  for  the  use  of  the  word  idea  in 
‘  other  authors,  nor  adequately  discriminated  the  varying  shades 
‘  of  meaning  attached  to  it,  how  far  it  was  metaphorical,  or  to 
‘  what  extent  it  imposed  upon  the  writer’s  own  mind.’  And  yet 
he  seems]  to  censure  Dr.  Brown  for  having  said  ‘  The  confuta- 
‘  tion  of  mere  metaphors,  such  as  I  cannot  but  think  the  images  in 
‘  the  mind  to  have  been,  which  Dr.  Reid  so  powerfully  assailed, 
‘  seems  an  undertaking  not  very  different  from  that  of  exposing, 
‘  syllogistically  and  seriously,  all  tlie  follies  of  Grecian  Paganism, 
‘  as  a  system  of  theological  belief,  in  the  hope  of  converting  some 
unfortunate  poetaster  or  poet,  who  still  talks,  in  his  rhyming  to 
‘  his  mistress,  of  Cunid  and  the  Graces.’  Now  with  whatever 
undue  warmth  Dr.  Brown  may  have  spoken  of  Reid's  efforts 
against  the  ideal  system,  he  here  evidently  refers  to  his  mistaken 
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interpretation  of  the  moderns ;  and  so  far  we  think  Dr.  Brown  is 
quite  right.  We  can  very  well  remember  (having  read  Locke 
very  attentively  before  we  road  Reid),  how  astonished  we  were  at 
w’hat  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  perversity  with  which  the  Scotch 
philosopher  interpreted  many  of  the  obviously  metaphorical  ex¬ 
pressions  of  our  great  countryman.  When  we  afterwards  under¬ 
stood  Reid’s  character  better,  we  regarded  it  merely  as  a  singular 
delusion ;  but  it  then  appeared,  and  still  appears  to  us,  a  most 
monstrous  one. 

The  section  entitled  ‘  The  Train  of  Thought  and  the  Mental 
‘  Faculties,’  is  for  the  most  part  truly  excellent.  In  this  he  gives 
a  brief,  but  very  clear  account  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
nature  of  general  terms.  We  are  rejoiced  to  see  that  he  exposes 
what  has  always  appeared  to  us  the  singularly  superficial  reason¬ 
ing  of  Stuart  on  this  subject,  and  evidently  coincides  with  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Brown,  whose  lectures  upon  it  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  parts  of  his  voluminous  course.  The  monstrous 
absurdities  of  the  realists  had  been  long  before  exposed,  but  the 
scarcely  less  enormous  errors  of  the  nominalists  still  required  de¬ 
tection.  The  following  remarks  are  much  to  the  purpose : 

‘  Mr.  Stuart  ranks  himself  with  the  nominalists,  or  those  who  deny 
we  can  reason  concerning  genera  without  the  medium  of  language. 
But  this  is  a  strange  and  obvious,  though  frequent  error ;  we  must 
reason  concerning  genera  before  language  is  formed,  and  in  order  that 
language  may  be  formed ;  we  cannot  name  that  which  we  cannot  think 
of ;  classes  must  be  formed  previous  to  general  appellations  ;  we  must 
determine  whether  an  individual  belongs  to  the  class,  before  we  can 
determine  whether  the  common  name  of  the  class  can  be  rightly  applied 
to  it. 

‘  The  great  mistake  of  IMr.  Stuart,  and  the  nominalists,  consists  in 
considering  language  as  necessary  to  a  train  of  thought,  whereas  it  is 
thought  that  is  necessary  to  language.  Without  thought  W’e  could 
have  no  classification  ;  without  classification,  no  general  terms.  The 
modifying  one  single  word  (and  this  might  be  applied  to  many  dis¬ 
cussions  and  endless  disputes)  would  have  set  every  thing  right.  If, 
instead  of  affirming  that  we  think  solely  by  means  of  language,  it  had 
been  affirmed  that  we  think  chiefly  by  means  of  language,  there  would 
have  been  no  dissentients,  and  the  doctrine  and  its  inferences  would 
have  been  the  more  correctly  limited.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Stuart  lays  far  too 
definite  a  stress  on  language  as  the  instrument  of  thought.  If  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  nominalists  were  true,  the  maxim  of  Condillac  would  be 
true  likewise,  ‘  L'art  de  raisonner  se  r^duit  a  une  langue  bien  faite.' 
But  though  there  is  much  truth  in  this,  there  is  much  more  truth  in 
the  converse.  If  to  speak  well  is  to  reason  well,  it  is  still  more  just, 
that  to  think  right  is  to  speak  right.  He,  who  had  the  most  felicitous 
choice  of  words,  of  all  writers,  Horace,  justly  affirms, 

‘  *  Scribendi  recte.  sapere  est  et  principium  ct  fons.’ ' 

-^pp.  260,  261. 
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Mr.  Douglas  in  many  parts  of  his  book,  but  more  especially  in 
this  section,  speaks  of  a  power  or  faculty  which  he  says  has  been 
*  scarcely  ever  noticed  by  philosophers,’  and  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  the  constructive  faculty ;  or  the  power  which  the  mind 
possesses  of  combining  its  perceptions,  thoughts,  and  feelings; 
which  combinations  are,  to  the  mental  philosopher,  the  subjects 
of  analysis.  We  much  doubt  whether  there  was  any  necessity  for 
this  new  term,  and  still  more  whether  it  indicates  any  power  of  the 
mind  which  has  not  been  often  noticed,  or  involves  any  phenomena 
which  are  not  resolvable  into  a  combination  of  those  principles 
which  had  already  been  subjected  to  a  pretty  close  analysis,  and 
received  appropriate  names.  But  as  Mr.  Douglas  has  not  fully 
developed  his  views  on  this  point,  nor  precisely  explained  the 
nature  and  limits  of  this  faculty  or  power,  we  abstain  from 
anv  further  remarks.  In  a  future  edition,  we  hope  Mr.  Douglas 
will  say  more  upon  it. 

One  of  the  least  satisfactory  sections  to  us  is  that  on  ‘  Reasoning 
and  Logic.*  Our  author  still  insists  on  the  old-fashioned  objections 
of  Campbell,  Reid,  and  Stuart  against  logic  (founded  principally  on 
the  follies  of  those  who  exorbitantly  magnified  its  province  and  its 
utility),  without  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the  replies  of  Whately; 
replies  founded  on  a  more  correct  investigation  of  its  nature,  and 
on  a  more  distinct  and  modest  statement  of  its  objects.  It  is  true 
that  IMr.  Douglas  has  read  Dr.  Whately’s  Treatise,  for  he  speaks 
of  it  as  'an  admirable*  one;  though  how  a  treatise  can  be  an  ad¬ 
mirable  one  on  a  subject  on  which  Mr.  Douglas  expresses  himself 
in  such  terms  as  follows,  is  to  us  a  matter  of  surprise.  He  says : 
‘  It  has  been  doubted  whether  logic  is  an  art  or  a  science.  Dr. 

‘  Whately  decides  that  it  is  both.  It  is,  indeed,  as  much  the  one 
‘  as  the  other, — it  is  the  science  of  a  self-evident  truism ;  and 
*  the  art,  without  understanding  any  subject,  of  disputing  upon 
^  all. 

We  are  far  from  being  disposed  to  over-estimate  the  utility  of 
logic,  even  when  its  objects  and  purposes  are  ever  so  strictly  and 
carefully  defined.  Within  the  narrow  limits,  however,  to  which 
a  wrrect  investigation  of  its  nature  will  ever  restrict  it,  we  believe 
it  is  of  considerimle  value,  and  that  so  far  as  its  proper  objects  are 
concerned,  no  other  department  of  science  can  supply  its  place. 
We  would  illustrate  our  meaning  thus  : — 

It  is  quite  true,  as  the  opponents  of  logic  contend,  that  by  far 
the  greater  number  of  fallacies  are  owing  to  the  ambiguities, 
or  various  and  indeterminate  meanings  of  terms.  But  still  there 
ore  fallacies — say^  one  in  ten,  one  in  twenty,  one  in  thirty,  or  in 
any  other  proportion,  (we  care  not  what,)  w’hich  do  not  arise  at  all 
from  the  rncaning  of  the  terms,  but  from  fidse  inference ;  from 
hi^tc  and^  inaccuracy  in  deducing  the  conclusion  from  the  pre¬ 
mises.  Now,  of  all  such  fallacies,  logic,  undoubtedly,  gives  us 
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an  effectual  test;  a  test  which  will  enable  us  to  detect  logical 
inaccuracies,  whether  in  our  own  reasonings,  or  in  those  of  others. 
Now  we  contend  that,  if  this  were  the  sole  benefit  which  lo<jic 
conferred,  it  would  be  well  worth  the  very  moderate  pains 
and  industry  necessary  to  secure  such  a  knowledge  of  it  as  should 
be  practically  useful.  And,  by  the  bye,  we  must  observe,  that 
even  in  Dr.  Whately’s  book,  much,  in  our  estimation,  mi^ht  have 
been  dispensed  with.  The  old  technical  system,  in  all  its  com¬ 
pleteness,  W'as  far  too  cumbersome  and  artificial,  and  justified  the 
objection  that,  to  learn  it  thoroughly,  would  cost  more  time 
and  trouble  than  w^ould  be  repaid  by  any  occasional  benefits  the 
knowledge  would  confer.  Not  so  with  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
structure  of  the  syllogism ;  of  the  only  valid  forms  of  it ;  and  of 
the  most  usual  species  of  fallacy. 

If  this,  then,  were  the  only  benefit  as  it  is  the  only  direct 
benefit  which  logic  secures,  we  think  it  would  be  well  worthy  of 
some  attention.  But  it  is  not  the  only  one.  Though  it  is  not 
the  proper  office  of  any  science  effectually  to  guard  us  against 
the  ambiguity  or  indeterminate  meaning  of  every  term,  logic 
is  indirectly^  even  in  this  respect,  of  considerable  use ;  and  that 
not  merely  by  habituating  the  mind  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  meaning  of  terms,  whether  the  fallacy  be  in  the  premises  or 
in  illogical  inference  from  them,  but  still  more  by  disclosing  the 
source  of  the  fallacy,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  appear  ui>on  the 
very  attempt  to  throw  the  argument  into  the  form  of  syllogism. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  the  fallacy,  whether  it  be  purely  in 
the  premises  or  in  the  reasoning,  it  almost  always  arises  from  the 
abridged  forms  in  which,  in  ordinary  discourse  and  writing,  wc 
express  our  reasonings.  Commonly  one  of  the  premises  is  sup¬ 
pressed;  or  the  order  of  conclusion  and  premiss  is  frequently 
inverted ;  in  that  case  a  totally  different  set  of  particles  being 
employed  to  mark  the  connexion.  Often  one  of  the  propositions 
of  an  argument  shall  itself  be  a  long  conditional  proposition,  in¬ 
volving  in  itself  an  abridged  syllogism,  and  requiring  distinct 
analysis.  The  involution  becomes  still  greater  in  the  more 
complex  forms  of  dilemma,  and  in  that  form  of  argument 
called  ‘  Sorites.*  The  disguises  of  fallacy  are  still  furtlier  in¬ 
creased  by  the  mere  varieties  of  grammatical  construction,  into 
which  the  different  propositions  may  be  thrown.  Sometimes  the 
conclusion,  or  the  premiss,  may  be  expressed  in  a  bold  apostrophe 
or  a  startling  interrogatory,  prefaced  with,  ‘Who  can  deny  it?* 
Lastly,  the  premises  and  the  conclusion  are  very  generally  se¬ 
parated,  the  interval  being  filled  up  by  one  or  more  parenthetical 
sentences  or  clauses,  all  tending,  however,  to  give  the  fallacy  an 
additional  cliance  of  concealment  Now  it  is,  in  such  cases,  that 
the  test  which  logic  supplies  becomes  principally  of  value;  and 
indeed,  fallacies  \^en  tnus  tested,  become  so  transparent,  that  the 
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illustrations  introduced  into  lo^cal  books,  (Mrbicli,  by  the^  bye, 
have  generally  been  exceedingly  ill-selected,)  have  often  raised  a 
laugh  at  logic  as  the  art  of  discovering  what  every  body  already 
knows.  But  as  fallacies  meet  us  in  books,  they  assume  a  much 
more  formidable  appearance ;  and  the  principal  use  of  the  syllo¬ 
gism  as  a  test,  is  to  enable  us  to  detect  them,  and  to  throw  them 
into  that  very  form  in  which  they  are  laughed  at  as  arguments  so 
plainly  illogical,  that  nobody  could  possibly  be  deceived  by  them. 
Nor  is  it  uncommon  to  see  a  somewliat  muddle-headed  man — who 
would  certainly  be  one  of  the  first  to  admit  an  artfully  disguised 
fallacy — contemptuously  proclaiming,  when  once  expressed  in 
full,  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  any  body  could  be  deluded  by 
it  Such  conduct  reminds  one  of  Hogarth’s  picture  of  Columbus 
breaking  the  egg. 

As  Whately  well  observes,  the  chief  danger  of  fallacy  lies  in 
the  abridged’  form  in  which  ordinary  reasoning  is  necessarily 
carried  on.  Mr.  De  Morgan  has  also  afforded  some  good  illus¬ 
trations  of  this  point  in  his  ‘  First  Notions  of  Logic  preparatory 
‘  to  the  Study  of  Geometry.’  ‘  It  is  in  such  propositions,*  says  he, 
‘  that  the  greatest  danger  of  error  lies.  It  is  also  in  such  proposi- 
‘  tions  that  men  convey  opinions  which  they  would  not  willingly 
*  express.  I'hus,  the  Iionest  witness  who  said,  ‘  I  always  thought 
‘  him  a  respectable  man — he  kept  his  gig  !’ — would  probably  not 
‘  have  admitted,  in  direct  terms,  ‘  Every  man  who  keeps  a  gig  must 
‘  be  respectable. 

*  I  shall  now’  give  a  few  detached  illustrations  of  what  precedes. 
‘  ‘  His  imbecility  of  character  might  have  been  inferred  from  his 


‘  pniice,*  w'hich  is  palpably  wTong. 

‘  as  the  preceding  might  have  meant  to  say,  ‘  For  all  who  have  this 
‘  failing  are  weak  princes;’  in  which  case  he  would  have  inferred 
‘  rightly.  Every  one  should  be  aware  that  there  is  much  false  in- 
‘  ference  arising  out  of  badness  of  style,  which  is  just  as  injurious 
‘  to  the  habits  of  the  untrained  reader,  as  if  the  errors  were  mis- 
‘  takes  of  logic  in  the  mind  of  the  writer.* 


noi  nirnisii  a  peculiar  method  of  reasoning,  &c.'— all  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  fallacious  arguments  of  Campbell,  Reid,  and  Stuart ; 
and  the  supposition  that  they  should  have  any  weight  affords,  in 
fact,  a  good  instance  of  our  liability  to  be  deceived  by  abridged 
forms  of  reasoning,  and  of  the  value  of  the  syllogistic  test.  For 
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when  such  arguments  as  the  above  are  examined,  it  is  found  that 
their  conclusiveness  rests  on  a  suppressed  premiss,  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think  few  would  be  disposed  to  admit  ‘That  no  science 
‘  or  art  is  useful  but  such  as  is  a  means  of  investigating  nature 
that  ‘no  science  or  art  is  useful  but  what  obviates  the  ambiguities* 

‘  and  equivocations  of  language  ;*  that  ‘  no  science  or  art  is  useful 
‘  but  what  furnishes  us  with  a  peculiar  method  of  reasoning,*  are 
propositions  which,  though  essential  to  the  soundness  of  the  above 
arguments  against  logic,  are  propositions  which  would  not  find 
favor  in  Mr.  Douglas’s  eyes,  nor  in  those  of  any  one  else.  Logic 
may  be  useful  or  not,  but  if  useless,  it  is  not  to  be  proved  so 
by  showing  that  it  does  not  do  what  lies  out  of  its  province ;  what 
it  never  pretends  to  do ;  what  belongs  to  other  arts  and  sciences, 
or,  perhaps,  to  no  art  or  science  whatever ;  but  by  distinctly 
showing  that  it  does  not  tend  to  effect  the  specific  object  which  it 
professes  to  effect,  or  that  that  object  is  a  useless  one.  If,  indeed, 
we  were  instituting  a  comparison  between  the  utility  of  logic  and 
that  of  some  other  art  or  science,  such  arguments  as  the  above 
might  find  place,  but  not  otherwise.  The  logic  of  Aristotle,  even 
if  it  had  been  never  abused,  could  never  do  for  the  world  what  the 
inductive  philosophy  of  Bacon  has  done.  But  it  by  no  means  fol¬ 
lows  from  this  that  it  is  useless.  A  spade  is  not  so  useful  as 
a  plough,  but  it  is  impossible,  so  far  as  the  spade  is  useful,  that 
the  plough  should  supply  its  place.  • 

As  to  the  section  on  ‘  Freedom  and  the  Will,'  though  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  fully  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Douglas,  we 
think  it  is  far  too  brief  and  trenchant  for  so  important  a  subject ; 
that  standing  on  the  vantage  ground,  which  a  very  prolonged  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  by  so  many  master  minds  has  given  us,  he 
has  not  done  sufficient  justice  to  previous  writers  ;  that,  admitting 
with  him,  as  we  fully  do,  that  much  needless  obscurity  has  arisen 
from  the  terms  ‘  necessary,  necessity,*  &c.,  and  that  the  words 
‘certain  and  certainty*  would  have  been  far  better,  we  cannot  see 
that  tlie  substitution  of  these  latter  terms  would  have  made  the 
matter  so  very  plain  and  simple  as  he  apprehends ;  and  that  if 
these  terms  were  uniformly  substituted,  this  great  question  would 
still  involve  a  mystery  .which  will  for  a  long  time,  and  perhaps  for 
ever,  (at  least  in  this  world)  overshadow  and  perplex  it.  We 
must  beg  leave  to  explain  ourselves ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  do 
it  in  as  few  sentences  as  possible. 

We  quite  agree  witli  Mr.  . Douglas  that  the  very  question  as  to 
the  freedom  of  the  will,  is  an  improper  one ;  since  freedom  pro¬ 
perly  belongs  to  action.  Freedom  can  only  mean,  properly, 
a  power  of  acting  or  not  acting  according  to  the  decisions  of  the 
will ;  and  as  our  autlior  properly  remarks,  ‘  the  question  of  the 
*  freedom  of  the  will  can  only  be  interpreted,  whether  the  will  wills 
‘as  it  w’ills,'  He  also  quotes  with  deserved  approbation  the  words 
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of  Locke,  who  calls  it  ‘  that  long  agitated,  and,  I  think,  iiTireasoii- 


< sleep  be  swift,  or  his  virtue  square;  liberty  beuig  as  little  ap- 
‘  plicable  to  the  will,  as  swiftness  of  motion  is  to  sleep,  or  square- 
‘  ness  to  virtue,'  He  also  quotes  with  approval  Jonathan  Edwards’s 
well-known  sentiment  that,  ‘  to  talk  of  liberty,  or  the  contrary,  as 
‘  belonging  to  the  very  will  itself,  is  not  to  speak  good  sense.’  It 
is  plain  mso,  from  what  follows,  that  our  author  substantially 
agrees  with  the  writers  who  take  Edwards’s  side  of  the  question, 
only  blaming  them  for  an  abuse  of  terms.  He  strenuously  affirms, 
that  the  mind  is  not  exempted  from  the  ‘  law  of  causation that, 
therefore,  ‘the  same  certainty,  though  not  the  same  necessity,’ at¬ 
tends  the  phenomena  of  mind,  as  those  of  matter.  He  also, 
though  briefly  yet  satisfactorily,  shows  by  Edwards’s  arguments, 
that  the  liberty  for  which  the  opponents  of  this  doctrine  contend, 
is  a  chimera  and  absurdity.  Still  he  says,  ‘  as  is  usual  in  disputes, 

‘  both  parties  are  in  the  WTong thougn  it  must  be  confessed,  that 
his  censure  falls  far  less  heavily  on  the  advocates  of  moral 
necessity  than  on  the  claimtants  of  an  impossible  and  irrational 
liberty.  He  merely  blames  the  one  party  for  abusing  terms,  and 
pleads  for  the  substitution  of  others  as  ‘  certainty’  for  ‘  necessity,’ 
and  so  on.  This  proposition,  however,  is  no  novelty ;  nor  if  it  were, 
do  we  think  the  expedient  w’ould  make  so  material  a  difference  in  the 
controversy  as  to  justify  him  in  charging  the  great  advocates  of  this 
side  of  the  question  with  serious  errors.  For,  first;  many  other 
writers  have  expressed  a  wdsh  that  such  substitution  could  have 
been  effected ;  secondly,  some  of  the  very  writers  he  blames  have 
used  the  terms  ‘  necessity'  and  ‘  necessary,’  &c.  expressly  because 
these  terms  have  entered  so  largely  into  the  controversy,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  .yoid  them.  Thirdly;  the  best  of  these 
WTiters  have  so  explained  the  sense  and  guarded  the  meaning 
which  they  attached  to  these  words,  that  no  candid  and  intelligent 
person  can  possibly  misunderstand  them ;  and  fourthly ;  it  is  more 
easy  to  recommend  the  disuse  of  such  terms  than  to  abide  by  it ; 
since  nothing  is  more  common,  even  in  popular  language,  than 
tlie  transfer  to  mind  of  terms  which,  in  strictness,  are  applicable 
only  to  the  phenomena  of  matter,  to  mark  the  certainty  of  the 
cemnexion*  between  cause  and  effect.  Thus  we  say  of  one  man, 
whose  moral  habits  are  fixed  and  inveterate,  that  he  cannot  be 
generous;  and  of  another,  that  he  cannot  keep  from  drink.  The 
great  thing  is  undoubtedly,  to  fence  and  guard  the  terms  from 
mi^nstruction.  However  desirable,  tlierefore,  the  proposed 
subsUtuhon  raav  be,  and  we  admit  its  desirableness,  it  is  not  ne- 
oostary  for  a  full  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  the  controversy. 
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We  iktiik  tlie substitution  very  desirable  in  order  to  ouv.iatc  tbo  [vre- 
judices  of  the  captious  or  die  null-sighted ;  butwc  cannot  admit  iliat 
the  great  writers  on  this  subject  have  been,  as  from  Mr.  Douglas ‘s 
language  we  should  almost  suppose  them  to  have  oeer, 
gro|>ing  in  the  dark  for  wiint  of  this  wonder-working  change. 

‘  W  hat  is  chiefly  objectionable,’  says  Mr.  Douglas,  •  in  Edwards’s 

*  Treatise,  is  the  improper  use  of  terms ;  alter  a  few  words,  and 

*  the  whole  will  appear  so  simple  and  reasonable  that,  at  least  nine- 
‘  tenths  of  tlie  work  might  be  dispensed  with.*  This  appears  to 
us  a  very  extravagant  assertion.  Mr.  Douglas  should  have  recol¬ 
lected  that,  half  of  Edwards’s  Treatise  is  taken  up  in  the 
ilUproof  of  the  theories  of  various  classes  of  his  opponents ;  and, 
though  it  is  very  easy  now-a-days  for  Mr.  Douglas  to  throw  de¬ 
served  ridicule  on  that  impossible  liberty  for  which  such  op¬ 
ponents  contended,  it  was  strenuously  maintained  by  many  writers 
previous  to  the  appearance  of  Edwards’s  Treatise.  Nor  even  as 
to  the  rest  of  that  Treatise,  can  we  flatter  ourselves  that  the  time 
is  yet  come  when  the  simple  substitution  for  wdiich  Mr.  Douglas 
contends,  would  make  it  so  palatable  to  the  generality  of  readers, 
as  to  render  nine-tenths  of  it  superfluous. 

For  ourselves,  we  are  astonished,  we  confess,  that  Mr.  Douglas 
should  appear  to  suppose  tliat  this  exchange  of  terms,  however 
desirable  on  the  grounds  above  stated,  would  be  so  miraculously 
efficacious ;  or  that  he  should  seem  to  speak  as  if  there  would  then 
be  no  great  mystery  any  longer  connected  with  the  nuestion.  It  is 
true  that  we  f^l  even  while  we  admit  the  doctrine  of  the  certainty 
of  volition,  that  we  are  still  responsible  for  our  actions,  and  this 
we  should  feel  even  if  we  retained  the  word  necessity ;  we  feel  that 
so  long  as  we  are  under  no  external  restraint,  that  is,  so  long  as 
we  do  what  we  do  willingly^  we  have  freedom  of  action  ;  that  if  in 
addition  to  this  freedom  from  external  restraint  with  regard  to  an 
action,  we  have  the  knowledge  of  duty,  that  is,  that  we  ought  to 
act  in  such  and  such  a  way ;  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
idea  of  responsibility.  Wherever,  therefore,  these  separate  ele¬ 
ments  concur, — a  knowledge  of  how  we  ought  to  act,  and  an  entire 
freedom  from  external  coercion  or  restraint, — tliey  immediately 
suggest  the  idea  of  responsibility,  tliough  it  may  still  be  ever  so 
true  that  volition  will  certainly  be  as  is  the  conjoint  influence  of 
the  understanding,  of  the  passions,  and  of  external  circumstances. 
But  though  we  may  thus  enumerate  the  conditions  of  responsi¬ 
bility,  though  we  cannot  conceive  tliat  any  more  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  constitute  it,  and  though  we  cannot  but  feel  that  where 
they  concur  in  tlie  same  being,  that  being  is  responsible ;  this  is 
a  very  different  thing  from  demonstrating  how  it  is  that  these 
conditions  harmonize  with  the  great  fact  that  volition  will 
certainly  follow  the  law  of  causation!  We  feel  tliat  there  must 
be  some  mode  of  harmonizing  them,  but  we  cannot  demonstrate 
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what  it  is ;  in  other  words,  a  mystery  still  remains.  For,  that  a  being 
all  whose  acts  and  resolves  will  certainly  be  as  the  conjoint  in¬ 
fluence  of  character  and  external  circumstances,  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  those  acts  and  resolves,  and  yet  that  he  should  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  initiatory  steps  of  the  great 
series  of  acts  which  are  to  form  the  tissue  of  his  life  ;  that  by  the 
time  he  comes  to  be  a  responsible  agent  at  all,  his  moral  character 
should  be  seU  or  at  least  have  received  its  general  complexion, 
and  in  every  case  been  subjected  to  far  more  important  influences 
than  will  operate  upon  it  at  any  after  period  of  life ;  that  he  should 
be  responsible  for  effects  which  certainly  flow  from  their  causes, 
though  he  has  had  no  control  over  the  causes ;  all  this  we  ^y 
presents  a  stupendous  mystery,  for  which  the  mere  substitution 
of  the  word  ‘  certainty  ’  for  ‘  necessity,’  by  no  means  delivers  us, 
and  from  which  >ve  can  only  ultimately  fcike  refuge  by  referring 
ourselves  to  the  irrepressible  conviction, — a  conviction  which  we 
cannot  shake  off, — that  we  are  responsible  for  all  those  moral  acts 
which  we  perform  with  a  knowledge  of  duty  and  in  entire  free¬ 
dom  from  external  restraint ;  no  matter  what  our  previous  his¬ 
tory  up  to  that  moment ;  or  what  the  conjoint  influences  which 
have  operated  upon  us,  and  given  our  character  its  shaping  and 
complexion.  Let  the  doctrine  of  Edwards  be  ever  so  certain — and 
that  doctrine  seems  our  only  escape  from  the  most  unmitigated 
absurdities  and  contradictions — it  by  no  means  invalidates  these 
conclusions.  To  show  how  it  harmonizes  with  them  is  a  far  dif¬ 
ferent  thing.  To  do  this  would  indeed  be  fully  to  lift  the  veil 
from  this  great  mystery. — No  objection,  however,  on  a  moral 
^ound,  fairly  lies  against  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  voli¬ 
tion  on  causation,  in  other  words,  against  moral  necessity,  so  long 
as  it  is  felt  that  (whether  it  be  admitted  or  not)  he  who  possesses 
at  tlie  time  of  any  act  of  a  moral  nature,  a  knowledge  of  duty 
^d  freedom  from  physical  constraint,  is  responsible  for  that  act. 
This  w’e  cannot  but  feel,  and  this  it  is  probable  is  all  that  we 
know  or  are  likely  to  know  about  the  matter.* 

The  sections  entitled  ‘  Theory  of  Monds  ’  and  ‘  Religion,’  are 
both  very  short,  much  shorter  than  we  could  wish,  or  than  the 
importance  of  the  subjects  deserved.  \  et  short  as  they  are,  we 
have  left  ^ourselves  no  space  to  comment  on  the  many  thin^^s  we 
approve  in  them,  or  the  few  things  that  we  should  dispute.  We 
however,  be  doing  justice  to  our  author,  and  w’e 
should  a^uredly  be  robbing  the  reader  of  a  high  gratification  if 
we  withheld  the  following  beautiful  and  forcible  observations  on 
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the  deficiencies  of  natural  religion  even  *  in  its  heat  estate/  rbvI 
ontb  e  affecting  stolidity  and  apathy,  tlic  lamentable  tmnquillity 
with  which  a  large  class  of  philosophers  regard  those  deficicnciesj 
neither  asking  for  nor  caring  about  a  ‘  more  excellent  way/ 

‘  The  light  of  natural  religion  does  not  grow  brighter  and  brighter 
unto  perfect  day — it  is  most  full  and  complete  at  the  first.  It  indi¬ 
cates  the  divine  existence  more  clearly  than  the  divine  attributes; 
and  less  evidently  the  moral  attributes,  tlian  what  are  termed  the 
natural  attributes.  Fewer  objections  occur  to  the  divine  wisdom  than 
to  the  divine  benevolence,  and  the  proofs  of  justice  and  of  holiness  in 
the  Deity  are  less  to  be  sought  in  the  external  world,  where  we  trace, 
indeed,  a  plan  of  divine  government,  but  only  in  its  faint  outlines  and 
early  commencement.  We  must  seek  these  in  the  mind  of  man,  and 
that  mind  so  disturbed  and  disordered,  and  in  our  moriU  feelings,  so 
complex  and  evanescent  as  to  escape  from  the  examination  of  many 
inquirers  themselves  ;  how  much  less  likely  are  they  to  lead  these  in¬ 
quirers  to  the  same  characters,  in  a  transcendent  degree,  in  the  author 
of  our  frame. 

*  What  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  revelation,  is  the  philosophy  of  so 
moral  a  writer  as  Stuart.  The  notice  of  revelation  is  scrupulously 
avoided,  as  if  that  heavenly  light,  once  admitted,  would  put  out  the 
grosser  and  earthly  fires  which  we  have  kindled,  as  the  only  beacons  to 
guide  ourselves  in  the  darkness  of  this  world.  The  great  aim  of  many 
moral  philosophers  is  avow'cdly  and  determinedly  to  close  their  philos(»- 
phic  shutters  against  the  meridian  sun,  in  order  to  enjoy  by  day,  the 
dickering  light  of  their  slender  tapers. 

*  Stuart  confesses,  with  respect  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  that 
not  any  single  argument  that  he  adduces,  is  conclusive — all  that  he 
hopes  is,  to  make  up  by  their  number,  for  their  want  of  weight.  lie 
assigns  as  proofs,  first,  the  desire  of  immortality  ;  second,  the  fear  of 
immortality,  or  the  effects  of  remorse ;  third,  the  formation  of  the  soul 
for  immortality ;  fourth,  the  growth  of  moral  habits  ;  fifth,  the  im¬ 
perfect  administration  of  justice  on  this  side  the  grave ;  sixth,  and 
last,  universal  belief.  We  agree  with  Stuart,  that  these  arguments 
conjoined  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  doctrine  of  immortality  in  the 
calmness  of  reason,  and  in  the  absence  of  temptation  ;  but  how  little 
effect  w'ould  such  arguments  have  on  the  generality  of  mankind. 
Even  to  those  who  adopt  them,  immortality  is  j)roved,  but  not  revealed 
— they  may  believe  that  they  shall  live,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
body,  but  how  or  where,  they  have  still  to  seek,  after  the  utmost  force 
of  all  these  six  arguments  combined  is  exhausted. 

‘  Neither  does  Stuart's  reiisoning  throw  more  light  upon  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  Deity.  That  a  wise  and  powerful  Being  exists,  is  proved 
with  comparative  ease  ;  but  what  are  his  thoughts  to  us-ward,  and  in 
W'hut  relation  shall  we  stand  to  him  after  death }  On  this  all  im¬ 
portant  subject  Stuart  throws  no  light,  and  seems,  for  any  thing  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  to  take  but  little  interest  in  the  inquiry. 

‘  With  respect  to  the  general  laws  of  nature,  Stuart  observes,  *  their 
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tendency  will  be  found  in  every  instance  favourable  to  order  and  hap¬ 
piness/  If  we  meet  with  apparent  exceptions,  then  we  have  only  to 
*  acknowledge  that  the  ways  of  Providence  are  unsearchable,  and^  we 
must  strive  to  fortify  our  minds  by  the  pious  hope,  that  the  sufferings 
we  endure  at  present,  are  subservient  to  some  beneficial  plan  w'hich  we 
are  unable  to  comprehend/  Stuart  takes  comfort  where  few  besides 
would  find  it — *  The  common  complaint  that  we  hear  of  the 
prevalence  of  vii‘e  in  the  world  ( 1  mean  the  opinion  of  good  and  candid 
men  on  the  subject,  for  I  speak  not  at  present  of  the  follies  of  the 
splenetic  and  censorious),  ought  rather  to  be  considered  as  proofs  of 
tne  high  standard  of  excellence  presented  to  our  view  by  the  Author  of 
our  moral  constitution,  than  as  proofs  of  any  peculiar  degeneracy  in 
the  manners  of  our  cotemporaries/  He  subsequently  adds,  ^  A  dis¬ 
tinction  which  I  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  illustrate  between 
absolute  and  relative  rectitude,  will  enable  me  to  explain  away  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  apparent  wickedness  of  our  species/  It  is 
melancholy  to  consider  a  professor  of  morals  and  an  instructor  of  youth, 
not  only  sedulously  shutting  his  eyes  under  the  full  blaze  of  that  illu¬ 
mination  which  has  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light,  but  encour¬ 
aging  others  also  to  rejoice  in  sparks  of  their  own  kindling,  rather  than 
to  hail  at  once  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  with  healing  on 
his  wings.  And  that  one,  whose  othce  it  was  to  point  out  the  sources 
and  distinctions  of  morality,  should  have  endeavoured  to  perplex  so 
plain  a  question  as  tlie  fallen  condition  of  humanity,  which  even  the 
heathens  acknowledged,  and  the  more  eminent  moralists  among  them 
made  the  groundwork  of  their  philosophy.* — pp.  369  —372. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  think  this  volume  very  dispropor- 
tioned  in  extent  to  the  multiplicity  and  magnitude  or  the  subjects 
it  e^mbraces  (and  w'hat  other  defects  it  has  are  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  this) ;  though  it  does"  not  contain  much  of  novelty 
in  peculation,  and  though  no  inconsiderable  deductions  are  to  be 
made  from  some  of  its  statements  ;  yet  we  also  think  it  on  many 
grounds,  well  worthy  of  the  perusal  of  every  student  of  mental 
science  nrincipallv,  however,  for  the  elegance  and  perspicuity 
with  wdiicli  our  author  states,  and  the  felicity  with  which  he  illus¬ 
trates  the  more  familiar  truths  of  the  science.  It  has  at  all  events 
the  comparatively  rare  merit  of  investing  an  abstract  subject  with 
beauty  and  elegance  of  style,  and  of  not  being  what  most  books 
on  metaphysics  are — a  dty  one. 


Art.  IV,  Rural  Sketches.  By  Thomas  Miller,  Author  of  a 
*Day  in  the  Wo(»ds/  ‘  Beauties  of  the  Country/  ‘  Royston  Gower/ 
&c.  8vo.  pp.  358.  London :  John  \^an  Voorst. 

T  T  is  now  the  time  of  the  yeajr  for  those  who  are  w’earied  at  the 
oar  of  business,  and  adust  with  tlie  heat  and  crush  of  enormous 
London,  filled  as  it  is  at  this  moment  with  pleasures  and  fascina¬ 
tions,  with  pleasure-seekers  and  enchanted  multitudes,  with  music 
and  exhibitions  of  paintings,  and  the  thousand  objects  of  vivid  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  only  catch  a  glimpse  of  them  for  a  brief  period, 
and  now  and  then  in  the  course  of  their  lives ;  filled  from  end  to 
end  with  the  eager  swarm  of  politicians,  with  the  advocates  of  re¬ 
ligious  and  philanthropic  schemes  of  social  and  moral  progression, 
their  committees,  and  their  public  meetings,  day  after  day, — to 
begin  to  think  of  the  green  retreats  of  the  country.  Even  those 
whose  lives  are  spent  there,  and  who  are  now  brought  to  town  for 
a  short  season  by  the  pressure  of  public  business,  or  the  stirring 
calls  of  humanity,  as  they  pace  the  hot  pavements  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  or  jostle  amid  the  dense  crowd  on  the  shady  side  of  the 
street,  catch  sweet  glimpses  of  the  blue  sky  overhead,  or  feel 
a  fresh  breeze  come  up  from  some  opening  from  the  river,  and 
think  how  delicious  the  country  is  now.  They  are  carried  by  a 
moment's  imagination  away  to  their  own  hills  and  fields,  and  quiet 
country  towns,  which  with  their  intermingled  gardens  and  trees, 
are  themselves  more  than  half  country  ;  where  from  their  town 
windows  they  can  glance  over  woods  and  rivers,  and  see  birds 
soaring  through  the  blue  air,  or  white  sails  filled  with  the  sea- 
breeze.  They  are  borne  away  from  the  brick  walls  around  them, 
and  the  roar  of  men  and  vehicles  in  grinding  dissonance  to  the 
most  green  and  sunny  and  flowery  quiet.  They  see  meadows  car¬ 
peted  with  the  richest  mosaic  of  all  colours  which  the  sun  can  call 
forth  on  the  rejoicing  bosom  of  the  earth ;  they  hear  the  night¬ 
ingale  and  blackbird  singing  in  their  copses  and  shrubberies,  and 
the  dews  which  lie  on  the  smooth  lawns,  and  on  banks  where  the 
long-blooming  primrose  is  yet  but  just  fading;  how  delicious  they 
are.  Hundreds,  satiated  with  the  crowding  enjoyments  of  Lon¬ 
don,  wearied  with  its  exertions,  and  bearing  with  them  the  calm 
delightful  sense  of  high  duties  discharged,  will  quit  town  a  day  or 
two  sooner  for  such  bewitching  fancies,  and  such  we  recommend 
to  carry  in  their  pockets  Thomas  Miller’s  Rural  Sketches.  They 
will  be  just  in  the  true  temper  to  enjoy  them ;  their  temporary  whirl 
through  the  great  national  vortex  will  have  sharpened  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  actual  features  of  rural  life,  which  constant  gazing 
may  have  only  dulled.  They  may  pull  them  out  as  they  skim 
away  from  the  smoke  of  London  towards  their  own  green  retreats 
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in  the  railway  coach^  and  they  will  soon  exclaim,  \\ ell, ^London 
is  a  wonderlul  place,  but  the  country  for  me  after  all.  ^  To  these 
happy  mortals,  and  to  those  whom  the  perpetual  living  in  town 
gives  an  annual  calenture,  and  w’ho  begin  to  hunger  and  thirst 
after  a  run  into  the  country  as  naturally  as  salmon  run  up  the 
rivers,  or  eels  run  down  them  to  the  sea ;  we  say,  put  ‘The  Rural 
Sketches  ’  into  your  portmanteau,  and  seat  yourselves  under  a 
green  tree,  or  on  a  crag  overjetting  the  sea,  a  hundred  miles  off, 
as  soon  as  you  can.  Steam-engines  are  coughing  and  fuming  with 
impatience,  on  railroads  and  in  packets,  to  whisk  you  to  any  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  and  there  is  not  a  corner  which  is  not  now  a 
paradise.  Autumn  may  give  you  steadier  w^eather  and  dustier 
roads,  but  the  full  freshness  of  the  country  is  only  to  be  ex¬ 
perienced  now.  All  is  flowery  and  verdurous;  the  nightingale 
nas  not  yet  quitted  England ;  the  cuckoo  may  yet  be  heard ;  and 
the  music  of  the  lark,  the  blackbird,  and  the  thrush,  which  at  a 
later  period,  will  be  hushed,  is  still  ringing  from  the  woods  and 
fields.  Spring  is  scarcely  gone ;  the  tender  youth  of  the  summer 
is,  in  fact,  but  spring  in  its  prime. 

It  is  almost  cruel  to  undeceive  the  fashionable  world  by  stating 
these  facts,  as  its  members  have  all  fled  away  from  their  rural 
homes  to  spend  the  winter  in  toivn,  and  doubtless  imagine  that 
the  country  is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  most  naked,  desolate,  and 
dismal,  till  the  breaking  up  of  the  season  in  July  or  August,  wdien 
they  w  ill  issue  forth  to  enjoy  their  spring  amid  corn-sheaves  and 
partridge-shooting.  It  is  still  more  cruel  to  speak  of  the  real  de¬ 
lightfulness  of  the  country  to  those  who  fain  w^ould,  but  cannot,  get 
out  of  town,  but  are  compelled  to  breathe  the  hot  air  of  office, 
warehouse,  or  parliament,  and  the  only  alternative  that  w^e  can 
offer  them  is  to  seat  themselves  in  a  quiet  corner  at  their  leisure 
moments  with  such  a  volume  as  Mr.  Miller’s,  and  fancy  that 
they  are  on  a  grassy  bank,  with  a  blossomed  haw  thorn  above  their 
heads. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  speak  of  Mr.  Miller’s  pre¬ 
sent  volume  in  the  manner  which  w’e  now  do.  We  had  occasion  to 
express  our  dissatisfaction  w'ith  the  execution  of  a  former  work 
from  his  hands;  but  we  have  read  his  ‘  Rural  Sketches’  with  the 
sincerest  gratification.  They  are  marked  by  a  very  striking  im¬ 
provement  of  style ;  and,  what  is  still  more  important,  by  a  fresh 
and  healthy  spirit.  Mr.  Miller  has  here  thrown  himself,  as 
we  wish  to  see  him,  boldly  upon  his  ow^n  resources;  w'e  do  not 
mean  merely  of  book-knowledge,  though  there  is  no  deficiency  in 
I  lat  respect,  but  of  that  knowledge  which  belongs  peculiarly  to  a 
work  of  this  kind  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  its  concerns, 
lie  says  in  his  preface:— ‘  My  table  is  spread  with  the  humblest 

lure;  my  viands  served  up  in  beechen  bowl  and  pewter  platter, 
lere  oie,  those  who  can  only  dine  from  off  vessels  of  silver  and 
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‘  gold,  and  whose  stomachs  cannot  brook  the  homeliest  food,  need 
*  not  lift  up  my  lowly  latch,  nor  bend  their  stately  bodies  to  enter 
^  my  humble  doorway/ 

That  is  the  true  country  diet;  and  we  doubt  not  that  many  will 
show  themselves  ready  to  partake  with  him.  It  is  a  relief  to 
escape  from  the  artificial  splendours  of  modern  life  to  the  rustic 
roof  and  the  old  Sabine  simplicity ;  and  that  is  the  true  secret  of 
the  great  success  of  works  of  this  description.  We  have,  indeed, 
a  particular  advantage,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  in  exploring 
the  country  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Miller.  He  is  sprung 
from,  and  grew  up  amongst,  the  cottage  population  of  England. 
Not  merely  the  fields  and  the  woods,  but  those  who  labour  in 
them  are  fiimiliar  to  him.  He  has  not  been  merely  a  spectator  of 
the  working  class,  and  therefore  seeing  only  their  outward  forms 
and  more  obvious  manners,  but  he  has  lived  with  them,  played 
with  them  as  children,  conned  with  them  the  same  primer  at  the 
village  school,  toiled  with  them  as  men ;  has  since  seen  also  the 
life  of  tlie  same  class  in  our  huge  metropolis,  though  by  his  talents 
he  has  raised  himself  to  associate  with  men  of  distinction  in  litera¬ 
ture  and  in  general  society.  Now,  it  is  such  men  that  we  want  to 
have.  We  want  to  hear  them  uttering  boldly  and  candidly  their 
experience.  It  is  from  such  sources  that  we  must  come  to  a 
better,  because  a  more  real  acquaintance  with  the  condition  and 
feelings  of  that  class  of  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen,  which, 
in  fact,  almost  constitutes  the  country  itself,  and  wdiich  yet  has  hi¬ 
therto  found  only,  in  few  instances,  organs  for  the  expression  of 
its  sentiments.  Those  instances,  however,  though  few,  are  splen¬ 
did  ones,  and  of  a  kind  almost  peculiar  to  this  empire.  Bloomfield, 
Clare,  Burns,  Hogg,  Allan  Ramsay,  Allan  Cunningham,  Ebenezer 
Elliott,  are  noble  proofs  of  the  free  genius  of  this  kingdom  which 
permits  the  power  of  intellect  to  burst  from  all  the  trammels  and 
disabilities  of  humble  and  laborious  life,  and  cast  its  lustre  even  on 
the  national  name.  But  w^e  want  to  have  more  such  instances. 
We  look  with  a  sanguine  expectation,  as  education  diffuses  itself 
through  the  ranks  of  the  laboring  population,  for  much  of  that 
talent  which  has  hitherto  lain  buried  beneath  a  mountain  of  sordid 
cares,  or  has  expended  itself  in  manual  ingenuity,  or  the  clamour 
of  political  discontent;  to  show  itself  in  the  exposition  of  the 
genuine  character  of  the  toiling  millions,  in  the  exposition  of  their 
real  feelings,  their  wants,  their  desires.  The  field  of  cultivated 
intellect  has  hitherto  been,  comparatively,  very  partial ;  but  edu¬ 
cation,  under  present  facilities,  must,  ere  long,  make  it  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  population ;  and  when  all  that  immensity 
of  yet  waste  ground  shall  feel  the  living  ploughshare  of  active 
knowledge,  who  shall  calculate  the  consequences  ?  The  germs  of 
intellect  and  genius  are,  no  doubt,  scattered  as  equally  amongst 
mankind  as  the  other  goods  of  Providence,  and  education  must 
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stimulate  them  into  action.  Writers  will  no,  longer  be  confined  to 
the  middle  and  higher  classes,  but  will  start  up  from  the  mighty 
mass,  eloquent  with  their  wrongs,  their  neglecU,  the  hopes  and  as¬ 
pirations,  which  will  become  the  heritage  of  the  whole  social 
family,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  that  of  the  wealthier  portion. 

But  we  look  for  still  higher  infiuences  from  this  quarter.  We 
look  to  the  people  as  they  become  more  intellectual,  for  the  reno¬ 
vation  of  our  literature ;  for  the  infusion  of  new  and  more  health¬ 
ful  blood  into  the  literary  system ;  for  a  more  manly  and  more  ex¬ 
pansive  growth  of  human  sentiment  and  sympathy.  The  wealthier 
classes  of  this  country  are  living  under  the  constant  pressure  of 
most  enervating  and  pernicious  influences.  Luxury,  rivalry  in 
splendor  and  expenses,  the  soothing  amenities  of  the  flatteries 
which  everywhere  follow  affluence  and  rank,  the  distractions  of  an 
almost  incessant  dissipation,  these  causes  cannot  and  do  not  fall 
to  soften  the  sinew’s  and  the  frame  of  aristocracy,  both  physically 
and  mentally ;  and  to  destroy  that  stern  and  simple  taste  which 
distinguished  our  fathers.  The  first  striking  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is  the  establishment  of  social  maxims,  and  an 
etiquette  which  shall  ward  off  painful  knowledge,  and  prevent  the 
rude  snapping  of  the  Sybaritic  dream  of  pleasure.  Hence  the 
universally  accepted  principle,  as  the  basis  of  social  life,  that  no¬ 
thing  shall  be  said  which  can  possibly  disturb  the  equanimity  of 
any  person  present.  The  conversation  in  any  circle  of  what  is 
termed  good  society,  is  avowedly  so  low^ered  as  to  meet  every  in¬ 
tellect  except  the  high  and  healthy  ones,  and  to  accord  with  the 
most  depraved  taste.  This  condition  of  society  has  even  been 
highly  applauded  by  an  American  writer,  Mr.  Willis,  in  his  ‘  Pen- 
cillingsby  the  Way,’  as  the  very  perfection  of  social  existence. 
But  thus,  they  w'hom  Lord  Byron  justly  and  from  experience 
termed — 

*  ISIinions  of  splendour  shrinking  from  distress,’ 

are  doomed  to  remain  so,  unless  hastily  startled  from  without.  In 
this  country,  rent  by  so  many  contending  interests,  so  fearfully 
artificial  in  its  position,  and  with  millions  of  desperate  people 
clammoring  for  change— no  voice,  were  it  not  for  the  press,  but  that 
of  adulation,  could  penetrate  the  brilliant  saloons  of  the  titled. 
But  the  press,  again  is  made  a  second  barrier  against  the  intrusion 
of  truth.  It  has  set  up  its  own  champions  to  defend  the  silken 
slumbers  of  affluence,  and  the  daring  proclaimers  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  abroad  are  looked  on  as  vulgar  and  seditious  demo¬ 
crats,  are  carefully  shut  out,  and  journals  and  books  with  the 
requisite  and  only  admissible  imprimatur,  are  to  be  found  on  the 
breakfast  and  drawing-room  tables  of  hishion.  It  were  to  be 
wished  that  the  spirit  of  the  middle  classes  was  sufficient  to  coun- 
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tcract  this  evil,  and  that  the  mass  of  writers  who  are  of  tlie  middle 
class,  would  pour  into  the  libraries  and  boudoirs  of  the  aristocracy 
sound  knowledge  and  healthy  sentiment ;  but  unfortunately,  the 
middle  classes  are  desperately  infected  with  the  mania  of  the 
circles  above  them.  The  whole  tendency  of  society  is  upwards, 
not  in  the  quest  of  truth,  but  in  quest  of  ton.  There  is  no  truer 
axiom  of  political  economy,  than  that  the  demand  of  a  market  will 
regulate  the  supply ;  and  unluckily  the  writers  who  have  to  supply 
bwks,  find  the  best  market  amongst  the  wealthy.  Hence  the 
great  circulation  of  the  Quarterly  Review^  hence  the  daily  out¬ 
pouring  of  fashionable  novels  from  the  manufacturers  of  Colburn 
and  Bentley,  hence  the  miserable  exposures  of  domestic  broils  in 
‘  Cheveley’s,’  ‘  Men  of  Honour,'  and  ‘  Women  of  Honour.*  It  is 
not  possible  to  describe  a  more  fearful  and  disgusting  condition  of 
popular  literature  than  that  of  England  at  the  present  moment 
— the  literature  by  which  the  multitude  of  the  wealthy  and  idle  is 
daily  fed.  The  gin-palaces  of  the  poor  are  dreadful,  but  the  lite¬ 
rary  gin-palaces  of  the  rich  are  ten-fold  more  so.  And  whence  is 
the  remedy  to  come  ?  There  is  no  hope  but  from  the  education 
and  the  growing  spirit  of  the  people.  They  are  freed  from  all 
these  infiuences.  Except  in  the  dense  and  corrupted  throngs  of 
cities  and  manufacturing  towns,  and  even  there  for  the  greater  part 
— a  simple  taste — a  healthy  feeling,  an  undepraved  moral  sense 
still  continues.  Every  one  who  has  had  occasion  to  address  large 
bodies,  knows  how  promptly  and  how  truly  the  working  classes 
respond  to  generous  and  just  sentiments.  It  is  from  these  classes, 
and  from  the  middle  classes  backed  and  supported  by  these,  and 
in  some  degree  even  reformed  and  saved  by  them  from  the  dele¬ 
terious  infiuences  we  have  Just  recounted,  that  the  salvation  of 
English  literature  and  English  morals  must  come.  When  the 
people  are  once  educated,  they  will  be  a  mighty  majority,  a  ma¬ 
jority  that  will  be  felt  through  all  society  in  their  applause  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  honest  talent,  and  in  their  censure  of  evil.  What  we 
have  therefore  to  do  is  to  give  all  possible  impetus  to  the  general 
education  of  the  people,  and  to  take  by  the  hand  its  writers  as 
they  rise. 

It  is  with  this  feeling  that  we  have  taken  up  the  present  volume 
of  Mr.  Miller.  With  talents  which  need  no  reference  to  their 
origin  or  progress,  in  order  to  make  their  way,  he  has  always  had 
the  manly  sense  to  announce  himself  as  of  the  people.  He  has 
told  the  world  that  it  was  while  working  as  a  journeyman  basket- 
maker,  that  he  became  ambitious  of  distinguishing  himself  as  an 
author ;  and  it  must,  we  think,  considerably  heighten  the  interest 
of  the  reader,  as  he  goes  through  this  book,  that  it  is  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  such  a  man.  The  pictures  of  country  life  in  this  work,  we 
can  assure  our  city  friends,  are  the  life  themselves,  and  such  only 
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as  a  roan  born  and  brought  up  in  a  village  could  have  given  us. 
To  us  who  know  soroething  of  the  people  and  dialect  ot  the  dis¬ 
trict  roore  particularly  referred  to,  they  bring  many  pleasing  recol¬ 
lections  of  primitive  manners,  modes  of  thinking,  and  of  speaking 
too.  The  contemplation  of  the  homely  virtues  and  trials  of  our 
cottage  life  must  be  good  for  all,  and  the  assurance  that  so  much 
kindliness  amongst  the  rural  poor,  as  this  volume  supposes  is  yet 
in  existence,  is  consoling  to  our  best  feelings.  We  will  take  as 
our  first  extract,  a  passage  or  two  from  the  very  opening  of  the 
volume : 


HOME  REVISITED. 

As  a  long-parted  mother  with  her  child 

Plays  fondly  with  her  tears,  and  smiles  in  meeting, 

So  w'eeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  home. 

Shakspeare. 

‘  The  commonest  objects  >ecome  endeared  to  us  by  absence ;  things 
which  we  before  scarcely  deigned  to  notice,  are  then  found  to  possess 
strange  charms,  bringing  to  the  memory  many  a  forgotten  incident,  and 
to  the  heart  many  an  old  emotion,  to  w'hich  they  had  been  dormant 
for  years.  Never  did  these  thoughts  and  feelings  come  upon  me 
more  strongly  than  when,  a  few  months  ago,  I  left  London  to  visit 
my  native  home ;  to  place  my  feet  upon  the  very  hearthstone  by 
which  I  had  sat  when  a  boy.  IMine  w'as  no  affected  feeling,  no 
imaginary  delight,  but  a  mad,  wild  eagerness  to  look  upon  the  old 
woods  and  green  hills  which  had  been  familiar  to  me  from  childhood, 
and  to  which  my  mind  had  so  often  sailed  on  the  dreamy  wings  of 
pleasure,  asleep  or  awake,  just  as  fancy  wandered. 

'The  old  house  was  still  the  same,  and  everything  it  contained 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  very  position  that  it  occupied  tw’enty  years  ago; 
there  was  no  change,  saving  that  they  appeared  to  look  older,  somehow 
more  venerable  ;  but  the  alteration  w  as  more  in  myself  than  the  ob¬ 
jects  I  looked  upon. 

‘  1  gazed  upon  the  old  clock,  and  fancied  that  the  ancient  monitor 
had  undergone  a  great  change  since  my  boyish  days  ;  it  seemed  to  have 
lost  that  clear,  sharp  clicking  w’ith  which  it  saluted  mine  ears  when  a 
child,  and  when  it  told  the  hour,  it  spoke  in  a  more  solemn  tone  than 
that  of  former  years.  I  looked  upon  the  brass  figures  which  ornament 
the  old  clock  face,  until  fancy  began  to  trace  a  resemblance  between 
myself  and  them.  In  former  days  they  looked  bright  and  gladsome  ; 
they  seemed  not  to  l)end  under  the  huge  load  they  supjwrted  ;  but  now 
they  have  a  care-w'orn  look  about  them,  and  what  they  seemed  once  to 
bear  with  a  playful  grace,  now  hangs  upon  tiiem  like  a  burden  ;  their 
brow  s  too  seemed  heavy ,  as  if  they  had  passed  away  long  years  in  pain¬ 
ful  thought.  ^  he  gilt  balls  which  decorate  the  tall  case,  were  tar¬ 
nished  ;  the  golden  worlds  into  w'hich  my  fancy  had  so  often  conjured 
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tliem,  were  gone  ;  the  light  that  played  around  them  in  other  days  was 
dimmed ;  the  sunshine  rested  upon  them  no  longer.  1  heard  the 
clock-chains  slipping  at  intervals,  as  if  they  could  not  keep  pace  with 
time  ;  they  seemed  weary  with  long  watching ;  they  could  no  longer 
keep  the  firm  foot-hold  dow'ii  the  steep  hill  which  they  had  traversed 
so  many  years.  I  looked  on  those  ancient  figures,  now  black  with  age, 
and  which  were  bright  when  they  pointed  out  my  hours  of  pleasure. 
They  no  longer  told  the  time  when  my  playfellows  would  call  upon  me 
to  v^  ander  into  the  green  fields,-— they  w'arned  me  that  it  was  nearly 
the  hour  for  the  delivering  of  letters,  and  I  became  anxious  to  hear 
from  those  whom  I  had  left  nearly  two  hundred  miles  behind  me 
another  home,  and  other  cares  came  before  me.  I  called  memory  a 
coward  for  thus  reverting  to  the  past.  I  summoned  him  before  me, 
and  he  stood  up  in  my  own  likeness ;  a  boy  who  had  seen  but  twelve 
summers.  /  looked  vpon  him,  and  saw  that  he  was  unworthy  the  no^ 
tice  of  Care  ;  that  Sorrow  disdained  to  buckle  her  load  upon  his  back  ; 
bid  gave  him  his  own  thmghts  for  playthings  to  amuse  himself  with, 
till  he  eould  learn  the  great  ^ame  of  life.  I  saw  why  the  tempest 
passed  aver  him  harmlessly,  for  like  a  lowly  plant,  he  had  no  bulk  to 
oppose  to  Us  might,  and  had,  only  after  long  years  become  a  work  for 
the  storm,  with  bole  and  branches  strong  enough  to  ivrestle  against  its 
power.  ^  The  finger  of  heaven,*  exclaimed  I,  ‘  guideth  all  things 
aright.* 

‘  My  eye  fell  upon  the  old  mirror  into  which  I  had  looked  twenty 
years  ago,  on  which  I  had  gazed  when  a  child,  and  marvelled  how 
another  fire  and  another  room  could  stand  within  the  compass  of  so 
small  a  frame.  It  gave  me  neither  fiattery  nor  welcome,  but  gravely 
threw  me  back,  seated  by  the  same  hearth  w’hich  I  had  so  often 
scrawled  over  with  the  mis-shapen  figures  of  men  and  monsters,  when 
a  boy.  We  confronted  each  other  with  a  familiar  boldness,  as  if  proud 
that  we  had  stood  the  wear-and-tear  of  time  so  well.  We  looked  se¬ 
riously,  but  not  unkindly  upon  each  other.  The  image  in  the  mirror 
seemed  as  if  it  w'ould  have  accosted  me,  and  had  much  to  utter,  but  its 
lips  became  compressed,  as  if  it  scorned  to  murmur.  It  gave  back 
another  form  for  a  moment ;  a  lovely  maiden  stood  arranging  her  ring¬ 
lets  before  it ;  but  that  was  only  fancy,  for  I  remembered  she  had  long 
been  dead.  The  very  crack  w’hich  I  had  made  along  the  old  looking, 
glass,  when  a  boy,  with  my  ball,  seemed  like  a  land-mark  dividing  the 
past  from  the  present.  I  could  have  moralized  for  hours  on  that  old 
mirror. 

*  On  the  wall  hung  the  large  slate  on  which  I  ventured  to  write  my 
first  couplet.  What  I  then  wrote  was  easily  obliterated :  my  ragged 
jacket  cuff  was  the  willing  critic  that  passed  lightly  over  my  transgres¬ 
sions,  and  shone  all  the  brighter  after  the  deed.  I  knew  not  that  such 
men  as  authors  lived ;  every  book  w’as  taken  up  without  a  suspicion  of 
its  lacking  truth ;  and  strange  as  they  might  seem,  I  felt  proud  in  the 
wisdom  I  gathered  from  their  pages.  I  could  point  out  to  my  play¬ 
mates  the  queer  rings  which  the  fairies  had  made  on  the  grass ;  tell 
them  the  very  colors  which  the  elfins  wore ;  or  show  them  a  valley 
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whicL  resembled  that  wherein  Sinhad  gathered  his  diamonds.  Igno¬ 
rance  was  then  bliss  indeed ! 

<  Beside  the  slate  hung  the  old  valentine,  which  had  been  addressed 
to  my  mother  when  a  girl*  IMy  glance  shifted  from  the  picture  to  her¬ 
self,  and  I  tried  in  vain  to  recal  the  day  when  she  received  it.  ller 
grave  features  mocked  every  effort  of  my  fancy,  nor  could  I  imagine 
there  was  even  a  time  when  she  ran  laughing  to  her  gay  companions  to 
show  her  new  valentine.  Her  venerable  grey  hairs,  her  deeply-fur¬ 
rowed  brows,  over  which  many  a  sorrow  had  trod,  seemed  too  solexnn 
ever  to  have  unbended  over  those  hearts  and  flowers,  and  that  curious 
scissor-work,  which  must  have  been  the  labor  of  many  a  long  hour. 
The  very  writing  had  become  yellow.  I  wondered  if  sbe  ever  thought 
of  her  ‘  old  sweetheart*  when  she  rubbed  off  the  dust  from  the  glass  on 
a  Saturday, — a  task  which  she  had  done  regularly  for  above  forty 
years. 

‘  Then,  there  was  that  old  tea-board,  with  the  stately  lady  in  a  garden 
on  the  centre,  herself  overtopping  every  tree.  But  that  tray  was  only 
used  on  rare  occasions,  real  ^white-cake  days,*  when  some  cousin  or 
aunt  came  to  tea ;  and  the  mended  china  was  handed  carefully  from 
the  corner-cuj)board,  and  the  blue  glass  sugar-biisin;  which  I  hoped 
some  day  to  see  broken,  that  I  might  have  the  bits  to  spy  through. 
The  old  white  table  was  still  in  the  same  place ;  and  its  long  drawer 
seemed  at  last  to  have  found  rest ;  tops,  marbles,  and  fishing-tackle, 
which  it  was  opened  a  score  of  times  a  day  to  rummage  for,  were  all 
gone ;  there  is  no  danger  now  of  running  fish-hooks  into  their  fingers 
when  they  open  it.  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Robin  Hood’s  Garland  are 
gone.  That  old  drawer  was  a  true  index  to  my  mind  in  those  days ; — 
they  who  looked  therein  might  discover  the  true  taste  of  its  occupier ; 
old  and  worm-eaten  as  it  now  may  seem,  it  has  contained  the  greatest 
literary  treasures — the  works  of  Shakspeare  and  IVlilton. 

^  How  little  it  took  to  make  me  happy  in  those  days !  A  dry  crust 
from  the  large  bread-crock,  which  yet  stands  upon  the  old  table ; 
Shakspeare,  or  a  volume  of  Scott’s  immortal  novels ;  a  day  of  sunshine 
— and  that  a  holiday— and  1  had  but  to  traverse  a  single  street,  enter 
F oxby-lane,  and  bury  myself  in  the  woods  to  reach  my  own  heaven.  No 
pride ;  no  ambition ;  no  object ;  poverty  was  never  felt,  and  therefore 
unknown  ;  so  long  as  the  bread-crock  furnished  forth  its  crust,  all  was 
pleasure,  for  the  clear  brook  in  the  wood  was  never  dry.  Ariel  ^Missed 
not  a  happier  life  than  mine  under  ^  the  blossomed  bough.* 

'  And  nave  1  forgotten  those  days  ?  No !  I  traversed  the  scenes 
with  as  much  pleasure  last  summer  as  ever  I  felt  in  my  boyhood.  And, 
oh  !  pardon  me,  if  for  a  moment  I  felt  proud  at  the  thouglit,  that  the 
emotions  which  I  had  gathered  in  those  lonely  solitudes  had  been 
uafted  to  a  thousand  hearths.  I  carried  the  sweet  sights  and  sounds 
of  the  woodbinds  with  me  into  the  huge  city,  and  many  a  time,  while 
^'nding  over  my  lonely  hearth,  they  have  come  upon  me  like  music 
from  heaven,  and  I  have  ‘  blessed  them  unawares.* 

There  is  something  very  beautiful  in  this  return  under  these 
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circumstances  to  the  rustic  birth-place  of  the  writer,  who  had  gone 
thence  years  before  with  no  better  hope  than  earning  his  daily 
bread  by  his  humble  trade,  and  came  back  to  it  hjiving  achieved 
an  honorable  distinction  in  the  literature  of  his  country.  In  no 
other  nation,  not  even  excepting  British  America,  could  this  have 
happened :  and  besides  this,  the  testimony  to  the  pure  and  en¬ 
nobling  influences  of  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  on  the  youthful 
mind,  has  rarely  been  more  strongly  demonstrated.  The  picture 
of  the  old  cottage,  too,  in  its  years  of  unbroken  quiet,  and  its  aged 
inhabitant  mechanically  from  day  to  day  maintaining  the  solitary 
punctuality  of  her  habits,  is  perfect.  Having  given  the  old  cottage, 
let  us  now  present  such  a  scene  in  one  as  we  have  ourselves  wit¬ 
nessed  more  than  once.  Two  young  folks  are  going  to  be  married, 
and  their  parents  have  met  to  settle  matters  for  them.  ‘  There  is 
‘  no  stiffness,  no  ceremony  in  such  business  as  this ;  they  mean 
‘  well,  and  have  no  secrets  on  either  side;  and  although  there  are 
‘  no  lawyers  employed,  no  deeds  to  draw  up  or  sign,  there  are 
‘  many  things  to  discuss.’ 

‘  I  got  next  to  nought  to  give  ’em,*  said  the  old  man,  withdrawing 
the  pipe  from  his  lips,  and  looking  at  his  wife,  as  if  in  expectation  of 
some  reply,  *  Thirty  years  have  I  and  my  old  Kate  been  married,  and 
during  that  time  we’ve  toiled  and  moiled  and  scratted  a  few  things 
together,  and  managed  to  pay  we’re  way,  and  bring  we’re  children  up 
like  honest  men  and  women.  Thank  the  Lord !  we  have  always  main¬ 
tained  a  good  character,  and  if  we  have’nt  grown  rich,  we  have’nt  had 
the  werretting  of  mind  to  keep  up  a  high  head ;  a  right  heart  and  a 
good  conscience  have  been  all  that  we  have  had  to  guard.* 

^  One’s  all  enough  to  do,*  replied  old  William,  '  so  far  as  that  goes, 
to  make  all  ends  meet  and  tie,  as  the  saying  is.  But,  oh  dear !  what  a 
blessing  it  is  that  we’ve  never  had  to  be  ashamed  to  call- we’re  children 

one’s  own . But  let  us  see  what  can  be  done  for  John  and  Mary, 

to  give  ’em  a  start  in  th’  world.  For  my  part,  my  lass,’  added  he,  ad¬ 
dressing  his  wife,  *  I  think  we  might  spare  ’em  my  old  arm-chair ; — if 
thou  remembers,  my  father  gave  it  us  when  we  were  married,  and  its  a 
good  un  yet,  though,  mayhap,  a  little  the  worse  for  wear ;  and  I'm  sure 
John  would  set  great  store  by  it  for  our  sakes.’ 

'  Hey,  bless  ’em  !  they  shall  have  that,  however,’  replied  the  old 
dame,  '  though  I  shall  sorely  miss  it  out  o’  th’  corner,  where  its  stood 
aboon  thirty  year.' 

'And  we,’  said  old  John,  looking  at  Nanny,  'mun  e’en  give  IMary 
the  old  rocking-chair;  its  what  thou  nursed  her  in  when  she  was 
a  bairn  ;  and  I  dare  say  she’ll  often  think  on  it  when  we’re  dead  and 
gone,  when  she’s  rocking  her  own  children  in  it.’ 

‘And  there’s  them  six  little  pictures  up-stairs,’  said  old  William, 
‘  alxmt  Ruth  and  Buzz ;  they’ll  cover  one  side  o’  the  house ;  and  I 
think  we  can  find  ’em  a  table ;  then  if  they  buy  a  yard  or  two  of  green- 
baize  and  a  tea-l)oard,  to  rear  on  th’  table  when  its  covered,  and  stick 
a  chair  on  each  side,  and  hang  up  Ruth  and  Buzz  (they  are  colored  and 
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frftmed)  wbv>  you  see,  there*ll  be  one  side  of  the  side~bouse  set  out* 

quite  respectably  at  once.’  t  .  i 

^ And  well  spare  *em  our  little  Dutch  weather-house,  said  Nanny ; 

« they’ll  6nd  it  very  useful,  and  very  correct ;  the  gentleman  always 
comes  out  when  its  going  to  rain  or  snow,  and  the  lady  when  there’s 
going  to  be  fine  weather;  it  will  be  quite  an  ornament  over  the  mantel¬ 
piece.  And  we’ll  buy  ’em  a  bit  of  a  looking-glass  of  some  of  those 
Italian  chaps  that  come  about ;  they’re  apt  to  alter  one’s  face  a  little 
when  one  lo<»ks  in  ’em,  but  I  fancy  a  house  looks  naked  without  a  hit 
of  a  glass ;  and  if  they  can’t  raise  a  fender,  they  mun  make  shift  with 
a  part  of  the  tire  of  a  wheel ;  its  a  capital  thing  to  keep  the  fire  frae 
burning  your  toes  when  you  happen  to  fall  asleep  beside  it.* 

*  Well,  and  if  they  should  happen  to  want  one,*  said  Betty,  ‘  I  think 
1  can  find  them  an  old  cradle ;  its  been  shoved  under  our  bed  this 
many  a  long  year.  Tt  may  want  a  bit  of  repair,  but  any  of  them 
basket-making  chaps  as  comes  round  with  a  few  osiers  under  their 
arms,  will  do  it  for  a  penny  or  twopence,  or  such  a  matter.  As  to  p(»ts 
and  pans,  they  mun  buy  a  kettle,  and  boil  their  tatoes  in  it  as  well  as 
their  tea-watter  ;  it  will  keep  it  frae  slating,  and  that’s  the  way  we  did 
when  we  first  began  housekeeping.* 

*  Hey,  my  old  lass,’  said  her  husband,  Moes  thou  remember  we 
couldn’t  raise  neither  a  bed  nor  a  bedstead,  but  went  to  Gainsbro’ 
together,  and  brought  a  bit  of  ticking,  and  begged  a  few  sheaves  of 
straw  of  Farmer  Watson,  and  knocked  up  a  bed  of  that  mander  of 
ways,  until  we  could  turn  oursens ;  and  how  often  I  used  to  repeat 
them  old  sayings  of  my  father’s ;  ‘  first  creep  and  then  go  ;*  ‘  Rome 
was’nt  built  in  a  day  ‘  egg  before  the  chicken,’  and  so  on.’ 

*  Hey,  my  lad,  I  remember,*  responded  the  old  woman,  ^  we*d  a  deal 
of  planning  and  contriving  to  make  ends  and  corners  meet  and  tie  ;  but 
we  were  always  happy  in  spite  of  bein’  poor.* 

*  There’s  a  large  old  pictor  u]»  stairs  they  may  have,*  said  Betty ;  ^  it 
was  taken  for  my  motlier’s  likeness,  and  wan’t  badly  done,  only  the 
painter  would  put  a  bit  of  brown  color  down  one  cheek,  and  under  her 
chin,  lie  called  it  shadow.  *  Shadow  !*  says  I,  pointing  to  my  mother’s 
cheek,  *  isn’t  this  side  the  same  color  as  t’other,  and  where  has  she  any 
black  under  her  chin.^*  IMarry,  it  looked  as  if  you  might  set  potatoes 
in  it,  regularly  ditched  with  dirt,  as  if  a  body’s  face  wasn’t  all  of 
a  colour.  1  hen  the  fool  of  a  painter  said,  *  If  you  shut  one  eye,  you’ll 
see  a  darkish  shadow  ;’  so  said  I,  ‘If  you  shut  both  your  own,  you’ll 
see  nought  at  all ;  for  it  11  be  all  shadow.’  ‘  Look  at  mine,’  added  she, 
pointing  triumphantly  to  what  resembled  a  large  staring  doll,  but  was 
intended  for  her  own  portrait ;  ‘  there’s  no  shadow  there,  but  all  clear 
red  and  white,  same  as  I  was  when  a  young  woman.’  But  before  they 
have  that  pictor  of  my  mother.  I’ll  buy  a  bit  of  white  paint  and  do  it 
over  the  nasty  dirt  that  they  call  shadow;  marry.  I’d  shadow  ’em,  if 
any  of  th(>se  painter-chaps  came  to  take  any  of  my  bairns,  and  made 
one  of  tlieir  chcH.*ks,  and  under  their  eyes  and  nose  and  chin,  just  for  all 
the  H  orld  as  if  they  d  never  touched  either  soap  or  water  from  the  day 
that  they  were  lx»rn.’ 
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That  is  the  way  in  which  many  of  the  old  people  of  our  simple 
hamlets  start  their  children  in  the  world,  and  in  which  most  of  the 
young  ones  begin  it;  but  Mr.  Miller  has  seen  something  of  the 
*  ways  and  means  ’  of  the  poor  in  London,  and  here  is  the  manner 
in  which  he  contrasts  the  two  estates. 

‘  How  different  is  the  life  which  a  woman  leads  in  the  country,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  spent  in  a  town ;  the  former,  if  even  her  husband  has 
but  a  very  moderate  income,  possesses  many  enjoyments  wliich  the 
latter  seldom  attains,  unless  she  be  placed  now  beyond  middling  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  London  women  think  it  a  great  'treat  to  spend  only 
a  day  in  the  country  ;  to  reach  Norwood  or  Greenwich ;  to  take  tea  at 
some  little  roadside  cottage,  Avhere  a  board  is  displayed,  announcing, 
“Tea  made,  or  w'ater  boiled to  them  this  is  a  rural  treat,  a  matter  to 
be  talked  of  for  days  after,  when  they  have  retired  to  their  close  streets 
and  unhealthy  rooms.  In  the  country  ‘  kith  and  kin*  are  dispersed  in 
the  neighbouring  villages ;  relations  meet  each  other  oftener ;  their 
visits  are  extended  for  a  week  or  two ;  they  have  plenty  of  room  to  ac¬ 
commodate  their  friends ;  the  children  can  run  on  the  common,  in  the 
garden,  or  the  fields  ;  there  is  no  fear  of  their  being  lost.  In  London, 
if  one  party  visits  another,  (I  speak  of  those  in  very  moderate  circum¬ 
stances,)  they  are  all  crammed  together  in  one  room  ;  perhaps  the 
party  visited  lives  in  lodgings ;  the  children  are  not  permitted  to  go 
out  for  fear  of  being  run  over ;  or  they  have  a  bit  of  a  yard  to  run  in 
(miscalled  a  garden)  where  there  is  scarcely  room  ‘  to  swing  a  cat  ;* 
where  clothes  are  hung  to  dry,  and  often  washed  over  again  before 
night,  so  thickly  are  they  blackened  with  falling  soot.  Tliousands  of 
women  in  London  are  compelled  to  do  their  washing  in  the  small 
rooms  in  wdiich  they  live,  and  in  wet  weather  to  dry  their  clothes  in 
the  same  apartments.  In  the  country  this  is  seldom  the  case,  even  in 
W’hat  is  called  wet  weather ;  for  only  let  there  come  on  an  interval  of 
dryness,  if  it  be  but  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  there  is  so  much  fresh  air, 
that  comes  sweeping  over  the  wide  heaths  and  broad  meadows,  that 
they  are  dry  *  in  next  to  no  time,’  to  use  one  of  their  own  phrases.  In 
London,  very  few  of  the  ^middling  sort*  of  houses  have  boilers  and 
ovens ;  they  Qthe  inhabitants]  rarely  know  what  it  is  to  eat  a  bit  of 
'  home-made  bread  ;*  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a  ‘  baked  potato  *  on  a  cold 
night,  or  a  hot  cake  of  their  own  making.  All  these  things  must  be 
done  by  the  baker,  and  the  price  of  fuel  causes  the  charges  to  come 
high ;  we  pay  twopence  for  a  dinner  baking,  which,  in  the  country,  is 
charged  but  an  halfpenny. 

‘  In  the  country,  the  meanest  cottage  has  generally  an  oven  and 
boiler ;  such  is  also  the  case  in  the  small  market  towns.  As  to  buying 
bread  ready  made,  they  rarely  think  of  such  a  thing ;  they  generally 
bake  once  a-week,  and  '  on  baking  days,*  have  a  few  ‘  yeast  dumplings* 
and  hot  cakes  for  tea ;  to  eat  baker’s  bread,  they  say,  is  like  eating 
money,  its  ‘  so  swift.*  In  London,  you  have  to  'put  your  hand  in  your 
pocket,*  as  the  saying  is,  for  every  thing  you  w'ant.  Coals  are  very 
dear ;  fire- wood  the  same ;  milk  is  high,  and  often  very  inferior ; 
butter  fetches  a  great  price,  and  is  sold  by  the  regular  pound  ;  rents 
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an  €iH>nnon*  j  and  potatoes  double  the  price  that  they  are  ni  the  a^i- 
cnhanil  districts.  To  a  family  fresh  from  the  countiy,  these  things' 
appear  serious ;  they  have  perhaps  been  used  to  live  in  a  good-sized 
house,  for  which  they  paid  ten  pounds  a-year ;  in  London  they  pay 
twenty  for  one  much  less.  In  summer-time  they  bought  butter  for 
sixpence  or  serenpence  a  pound  ;  each  pound  generally  weighing  twenty 
ounces  j  liere  they  must  pay  a  shilling  or  fourteenpence  a  |)ound  for  any 
thing  p>od,  and  have  but  sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound.  Coal,  too,  is 
much  dt‘nrer  than  what  it  is  in  the  midland  counties  ;  there  they  pay 
eight j)ence  or  ninepence  per  hundred  weight ;  in  London,  to  buy  it  in 
small  quantities,  the  price  is  double.  IVIilk  they  could  have  almost  for 
'an  old  song;*  often,  a  pint  of  the  very  best  for  an  halfj)enny;  not 
half-and-half  and  sky-blue,  but  such  as  the  cow  had  given  that  fed  on 
cowslips  and  such  sweet  grass,  that  a  town-smoked  gentleman  would 
almost  he  tempted  to  gather  a  salad  out  of  it.  As  to  fire- wood,  every 
lane,  and  hedge,  and  forest-side,  alwunds  w  ith  it ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  w  hat  large  lumps  of  dry  bread  the  children  will  eat  after  they 
have  been  out  a  few  hours  to  gather  their  pinafores  full  of  sticks  ;  be¬ 
side,  if  you  are  compelled  to  buy  it,  you  obtain  as  much  for  a  penny  as 
will,* with  care,  last  a  whole  w'eek.  Potatoes  I  have  known,  many 
a  time,  to  sell  for  fourpence  the  peck,  or  fourteen  pence  a  bushel ;  not 
more  than  a  farthing  a  {M)und. 

‘  True,  greater  wages  are  generally  obtained  in  London  than  in  the 
country;  and  those  who  possess  w'ealth,  for  the  most  part,  dwell 
in  the  suburbs,  where  they  can  enjoy  either  town  or  country  at  plea¬ 
sure.* 

Nothing  can  be  truer  than  this  contrast  of  town  and  country  to 
the  working-class ;  the  most  wretched  place  in  the  world  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  poor  is  London ;  and  the  paradise  of  the 
working-man  is  the  country  town ;  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  its 
mechanic’s  library,  where  he  can  occasionally  refresh  both  body 
and  mind ;  and  its  plots  of  mechanic’s  gardens,  in  which  he  can 
die  and  plant  and  follow  his  healthful  hobbies  in  his  leisure  hours. 
Mr.  Miller*s  description  of  the  lodger-population  of  London  is 
not  the  less  true,  and  is  still  more  curious ;  it  is  quite  as  graphic 
and  less  exaggerated  than  a  page  of  Boz. 

*  In  London,  the  lodger  w'ho  occupies  a  first  floor,  w'ould  scarcely 
deign  to  speak  to  the  common  pople  who  live  in  the  attics.  There  is 
as  much  difference  between  the  habits  of  the  people  who  all  live  under 
one  roof,  as  there  is  between  the  pure  aristocrat,  and  the  indejwndent 
and  quiet  citizen.  He  who  occupies  the  third-floor  is  perhaps  a 
mecl^ic^  He  comes  home  regularly  at  twelve  to  dine,  gives  a  single 
knock,  18  admitted  by  his  poor  but  clean-looking  wife,  wdpes  his  feet, 
aM  goes  up  stairs  ;  first  and  second-floor  doors  never,  by  any  possible 
raanw,  opeiung  in  the  meantime.  Seoond-floor  comes  with  a  double 
^ock;  he  dines  at  one  or  two;  his  wife  is  on  nodding  terms  with 
lirsufloor.  bometimes  they  excliange  a  'good  morning*  with.each 
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oUier;  especially  if  second.UtKtr  is  not  intimate  wiili  the 
people  *  up  stairs.  FirsUiloor  dines  at  threi'  or  four,  if  he  is  a  clt!ek» 
or  holding  some  situation  under  government ;  he  gives  a  regular 
'ran,  tan,  tan/  for  they  keep  a  girl,  a  little,  dirty,  begrimed  wretch  ; 
no  matter,  it  is  ‘  our  servant/  The  ground-Hoor  people,  (generally  the 
landlord  and  family,)  if  they  chance  to  be  at  the  window,  b<»w  and 
smile  to  the  first-floor ;  he  is  such  a  respectable  man ;  he  pays  so 
regular ;  has  a  gallon  of  spirits  at  a  time ;  and  never  such  In^ggarly 
lots  as  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  coals  at  once, — disgracing  the  appear, 
ance  of  the  house.* 

'  llien,  perhaps,  there  are  the  children  of  each  floor;  first,  hair 
platted,  riband  l^hind,  and  long  tails  ;  second  very  tidy  indeed ;  per- 
haj)S  they  put  most  of  their  washing  out,  and  cau  spare  more  time  to 
look  after  their  children ;  third-fimn,  often  a  dirty  face,  and  sitting  on 
the  top.landing  eating  bread.and-butter,  or  pulling  the  coals  out  of  the 
cupbourd  while  the  mother  is  working/ 

We  must  here  end  our  extracts.  We  had  marked  several 
other  passages,  especially  on  the  beautiful  scenery  which  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  calls  the  attention  of  his  London  readers  to,  on  the  Surrey 
side  of  the  capital,  and  which  he  invites  them  by  thousands  to 
visit ;  and  another  on  the  heartlessness  and  unsatisfying  nature  of 
the  crowds  which  get  together  in  London  drawing-rooms,  and  call 
it  gaiety.  We  have  seldom  met  with  more  sound  sense  and  sound 
philosophy  than  arc  embodied  in  his  remarks  on  this  subject ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  think  that  the  writer  has  had  the  discrimination  to 
dive  into  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  the  boldness  to  point  it  out.  ile 
is  not  alone  in  his  discovery,  or  in  his  sentiments  on  that  head. 
In  London,  as  in  the  country,  it  is  by  the  domestic  fireside,  and  in 
the  select  circle  of  well-chosen  friends,  that  happiness  is  to  be 
found. 

There  are  many  papers  to  which  we  would  fain  turn  the  eye  of 
the  reader.  The  sKetch  of  Boni^  Bell  is  one  of  the  most  ori¬ 
ginal  we  have  seen  in  any  book.  The  dashing  farmer’s  daughter, 
galloping  to  market  on  horseback,  turning  all  the  heads  of  the 
young  farmers,  marrying  the  unattractive  butcher,  going  down  in 
the  world,  and  the  steps  by  which  she  goes  down,  have  many  ex¬ 
amples  in  the  country,  but  have  been  rarely  sketched.  The  story 
of  Mary  Gray  may  be  placed  besides  Geoffery  Crayon’s  ‘  Pride  of 
the  Village/  but  is  told  with  a  more  natural  sentiment.  The  Old 
Coachman  is  excellent ;  and  Railway  Travelling  is  full  of  humor. 
The  Old  Woodman,  the  Old  Fisherman,  and  the  Country  Fair, 
are  all  good  of  their  kind.  The  book  is,  nevertheless,  unequal  in 
its  interest  and  truth,  and  perhaps  the  more  rational  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  It  bears,  however,  ample  evidence  that  the  mind  of  the 
author  is  working  right,  throwing  off  the  wild  extravagance  of 
some  of  his  former  papers,  and  bearing  the  best  fruits  of  the 
serious  experience  of  life.  We  would  point  out  to  him  one  paper 
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which  he  has  cruelly  marred  by  a  departure  from  the  general  go^ 
taste  of  his  volume,  and  that  is  ‘A  Stray  Chapter.  His  remarks 
on  VVoman  are  beautiful ;  the  reverse,  given  at  the  suggestion  of 
some  shallow  fop,  is  in  the  very  worst  style,  ^e  would  recom¬ 
mend  him,  by  all  means,  in  another  edition  to  strike  it  out. 

We  must  not  dismiss  the  volume  without  observing  that,  like 
most  of  Mr.  Van  V  oorst’s  publications,  it  is  very  tastefully  embel¬ 
lished.  Some  of  the  wood-cuts,  as  the  Cottage  on  the  river-bank 
in  the  Old  Fisherman;  the  Village  Wedding;  the  Market  Boat; 
the  Room  of  the  Country  Justice  ;  and  the  Moonlight  Gibbet 
Scene  in  the  Haunted  House,  are  particularly  beautiful. 


Art.  V.  Restilutioji  of  Decayed  Iniellufence  in  Antiquities,  concern, 
ing  the  Most  Noble  and  Renowned  English  Sation,  by  the  Study 
and  Travel  of  R.  Terstegan.  London:  1073. 

^IIIS  title  hath  the  true  antique  sound ;  our  readers  will  know 
its  genuineness  iis  the  antiquary  does  that  of  a  first  brass  of 
one  of  the  twelve  Caesars — by  the  ring  of  the  metal.  There  is 
something  so  sonorous,  so  stately  in  the  enunciation  of  this 
blazonry.that  the  veriest  novice  in  literary  heraldry  would  at  once 
pronounce  that  nothing  so  euphonous,  so  magniloquent  could  be 
intended  to  usher  into  the  lists  one  of  those  crestless  yeomen  of 
these  degenerate  days,  who  has  left  the  more  congenial  wwk  of 
delving,  and  endeavours  to  career  his  ill-paced  and  ill-harnessed 
hack  amongst  the  steel-clad  chargers  of  ancient  chivalry.  No ; 
we  have  lost  the  very  sounds  which  erst  awakened  us  to  noble 
deeds,  and  we  verily  believe  that  even  Garter  or  Norroy  them¬ 
selves  would  fail  to  excite  any  expecUition  of  valorous  and  gallant 
exploits  ill  the  breasts  of  the  spectSitors  of  our  literary  tournaments, 
if  they  should  announce  ihe  combatants  under  the  plebeian  ap¬ 
pellations  of  Pickwick,  Oliver  Twist,  and  Sam  Slick.  We  live  in 
the  age  of  little  men,  little  books,  ignoble  names,  and  stunted 
title-pages.  In  spite  of  all  we  hear  of  the  march  of  intellect,  of 
the  growing  intelligence  of  the  age ;  in  spite  of  rail-roads  and 
steam-carriages,  yea,  even  of  those  intellectual  rail-roads  and 
mental  steam-carriages  which  professing  to  facilitate  our  progress 
through  the  regions  of  science,  do  indeed  bound  over  ancf  annihi¬ 
late  the  space  between  ignorance  and  knowdedge,  and  make  both 
extremes  the  ^me ;  we.  w’ho  hate  penny  magazines,  and  duode¬ 
cimo  cyclopaedias,  and  cabinet  libraries,  and  can  read  no  tracts 
excepting  the  (]^uarto  tracts  of  the  Cromw’ellian  age;  w'e,  who 
were  nourished  in  our  intellectual  infancy  with  tlie  stately  folios 
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kighty  ‘  The  Polyolbion  *  of  Drayton,  the  ‘  Fairey  Queen  *  of 
Spencer,  the  ‘Funerall  Monuments  ’  of  Weever,  the*  Titles  of 
*  Honour  *  of  John  Selden,  the  *  Theatre  of  Honour  *  of  that  in¬ 
comparable  master  of  ceremonies  Anthony  Favine,  and  the 
‘  Complete  English  Gentleman  ’  of  that  garrulous  cavalier  Master 
Henry  Peacham,  cannot  endure  the  baby  duodecimos  meanly 
wrapped  in  red  or  blue  linen,  which  in  such  preposterous  fecun¬ 
dity  are  daily  crowding  forth  from  Paternoster  Row  and  the 
other  lying-in  hospitals  of  literary  mendicity,  nor  behold  this 
swarm  of  ephemera  without  being  painfully  reminded  of  the 
locusts  in  Egypt  which  immediately  preceded  the  day  of  universal 
darkness,  and  which  have  in  all  countries  subject  to  their  devas¬ 
tation,  been  the  precursors  of  famine.  VVe  are,  perhaps,  singular 
— on  many  points  w’e  are  confessedly  so,  and  our  friends  do  re¬ 
mind  us  of  the  fact  abundantly,  but  we  look  back  with  veneration 
to  the  period  when  the  stream  of  learning  in  a  deeper  current  ran 
though  perhaps  it  did  not  cover  so  broad  an  expanse,  when  the 
offspring  of  literature,  though  it  underwent  a  longer  period  of 
gestation,  yet  made  amends  for  the  lateness  of  its  birth  by  a 
vigorous  stjimina  and  a  healthful  longevity  ;  when  authors  read 
before,  and  consequently  were  read  after  they  wrote ;  when 
magazines,  review’s,  and  other  periodicals  did  not  exhaust  by  fre¬ 
quent  and  continually  re-iterated  appeals  the  sap  wdiich  would 
otherwise  liJive  ripened  into  the  fruits  of  perennial  life.  We  love 
the  olden  time,  her  men,  her  manners,  and  her  books ;  the  time 
when  scholars  were  not  fugled  into  Latin  under  Hamiltonian 
drill-serjeants,  nor  the  road  of  learning  pulverized  into  one  level 
uniformity,  and  deprived  of  all  its  graceful  undulations  by  Mac¬ 
adams  ;  w  hen  the  portly  tomes  of  divinity  once  the  boast  and  the 
solid  ornaments  of  our  bookshelves,  were  neither  curtailed  of 
their  fair  proportions  by  the  child  of  their  own  adoption,  nor 
abridged  to  the  vulgar  stature  by  those  other  children  who  seek 
to  hide  their  own  conscious  littleness  by  lowering  the  super- 
eminence  of  taller  men.  We  revel  in  the  remembrance  of  her 
antique  customs  and  her  quaint  allusions ;  her  obsolete  phrases 
and  her  racy  words  convey  to  our  ears  a  more  delightful  and 
heart-stirring  music  than  the  most  artificial  symphony  of  modern 
eloquence  :  they  speak  of  nature  and  of  home.  We  retire  from 
the  verbiage  of  contemporaneous  fine  w’riting,  and  seek  the  gentle 
communion  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  or  dear  old  Tom  Fuller,  or 
the  quiet  musings  of  that  most  companionable  of  all  the  piscato- 
rian  brotherhood,  Isaac  Walton  ;  or  if  we  indulge  a  more  serious 
strain  of  thinking,  w’e  dive  into  the  quaint  metaphysics  of  that 
knight  of  noble  blood  Fulk  the  Greville,  or  take  a  yet  more  sober 
excursion  with  Hakewill,  in  his  *  Apology  for  God’s  Providence.' 
But  we  have  no  design  to  introduce  the  public  at  large  to  an  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  our  library :  right  well  we  know  they  could  not 
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sympatliize  witli  our  books  of  faded,  of  by-gone  greatness,  l>iit 
rather  they  would  insult  over  their  antiquated,  and  to  speak  can¬ 
didly,  somewhat  tattered  costume.  We  distinctly  remember  that 
one  person  of  no  very  despicable  character  for  literary  attainments, 
once  passed  a  whole  day  amidst  our  tomes,  and  piteously  com¬ 
plained  of  the  destitution  of  any  thing  like  an  amusing  book  in 
the  whole  collection.  But  what  communion  could  be  expected 
between  a  reader  of  Scotch  novels,  Knglish  theological  prize- 
essays,  and  modern  sermons  of  any  nation,  and  the  pages  of  Mil- 
ton,  Raleigh,  and  Bacon,  to  say  nothing  of  Ockham  and  John 
Scotus  Engena,  w  ho  are  tndy  ‘  caviar  to  the  multitude  *  even  of 
professed  bookw’orms  ?  Peace  be  to  the  tender  sujcklings  !  the 

publiciitions  of  the - Society,  neatly  bound  Bn  silk,  and 

fastened  wdth  a  classic  tuck  for  their  more  easy  conveyance  in  a 
voung  lady’s  reticule,  w  ould  be  far  more  to  their  taste !  To  a 
kindred  soul,  untainted  w  ith  the  heretical  pravity  of  the  age,  a 
firm  believer  in  the  orthodoxy  of  black  letter,  a  sworn  enemy  to 
all  new*  editions,  abridgments,  and  duodecimos,  and  waging  per¬ 
petual  and  unrelenting  w’arfare  with  all  those  gilt-edged  and  red 
or  blue  silk  playthings,  w'hich  under  the  name  of  Gems  of  Sacred 
Poetry,  Selections,  and  Beauties,  either  of  Kirke  White,  or  any 
other  haberdasher  of  small  w^are,  are  in  very  deed  the  fogs  w  hich 
plague  our  whole  land,  and  infest  our  houses,  nay,  our  very  par¬ 
lours  and  our  bedchambers,  in  mischievous  abundance, — to  such 


an  one  our  treasures  wdll  ever  be  cheerfully  open  to  inspection  : 
amongst  them  he  wdll  find  tracts  of  other  times,  w^hich  contain 
something  less  of  false  religion,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  good 
sense  than  the  tracts  for  these  times  commonly  do;  many  ‘books 
‘of  poesie  in  prose  compiled,*  forming  a  fine  contrast  to  the  prosy 
versification  of  living  bards ;  treatises,  w’hich  though  discussing 
the  dark  night  of  antiquity  administer  no  inducement  to  the 
sleep  to  w  hich  such  themes  are  usually  subservient ;  lives,  wdiich 
may  be  read  in  a  somew’hat  less  space  of  time  than  the  usual 
period  of  our  owm  life,  and  w’hich  speak  as  much  of  the  subject  as 
of  the  author  of  the  biography,  and  many  other  specimens  of 
antediluvian  authorship  of  w’hich  there  are  no  existing  represen¬ 
tations  since  the  fatal  inundation  of  letters  in  the  last  century. 
^Vithin  our  museum,  rich  wdth  many  ‘a  monument  of  banished 
‘  minds,*  lie  intranced,  as  in  a  magic  cell,  the  mighty  spirits  of  a 
by-gone  age  hushed  in  profound  repose;  Aristotelian  and  Platonist, 
sceptic  and  dogmatist,  realist  and  nominalist,  sorbonist  and  mo- 
linist,  Pjipist  and  Protestant,  Calvinist,  Lutheran,  and  Arminian, 
Conformist  and  Dissenter,  Mahometan,  Hindu,  and  some  w’hom 
Evans,  and  Bellamy,  and  Beausobre,  nay,  even  Ephinaius  him¬ 
self  has  forgotten  to  enumerate,  all  enjoying  that  quiet  which  in 
life  they  knew  not  themselves,  and  wdiich  they  took  all  imaginable 
means  to  prevent  others  from  realising.  We  look  at  them,  per- 
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haps,  witli  too  much  of  a  lover *s  eye,  but  as  the  purchase  of  an 
obscure  dissentinj^  teacher  they  are  contemptible  neither  as  it  re* 
spects  their  number  nor  their  quality,  lliey  have  been  procured 
under  tlie  pressure  of  a  very  limited  income,  studied  under  long 
continued  and  ^>ainiul  afflictions,  and  have  been  the  mind’s  solace 
in  many  a  season  of  gloom  and  solitude.  The  mere  readers  of 
magiizines  and  newspapers  will  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  our 
feelings  of  bibliopathy  :  the  trifles  wdierewith  they  beguile  an  idle 
hour  never  elicit  such  an  enthusiasm  of  affection.  With  us  a 
book  is  altogether  a  different  genus  of  living  creatures  from  the 
thing  to  which  that  term  is  often  applied :  from  our  sense  of  the 
word  we  utterly  exclude  all  those  monsters  of  equivocal  genera¬ 
tion,  which  under  the  name  of  guides,  selections,  beauties,  and 
introductions  (especially  to  botany),  annuals,  calendiurs,  and  birth¬ 
day  souvenirs,  are  permitted  to  creep  into  ladies*  drawing-rooms, 
and  lie  on  mahogany  tables  with  studied  negligence,  to  give  a 
supererogatory  penance  to  the  friend  already  sufficiently  punished 
by  your  absence  from  home  at  the  time  of  Ids  visit.  Misery  can 
go  no  farther  !  It  is  bad  enough  to  listen  to  the  musical  allitera¬ 
tions  of  an  urchin  who  vociferously  instructs  you  that  he  can 
spell,  it  is  perhaps  worse  to  enterprise  the  deciphering  of  the  mazy 
labyrintlis  of  a  blundering  perpetrator  of  letters,  wdio  convinces 
you  that  he  caimo^  spell ;  but  of  all  the  miseries  to  which  a  poor 
bookworm  can  be  exposed,  no  combination  of  circumstances  in 
the  utmost  stretch  of  imagination  can  be  feigned  w  hich  leaves  him 
in  so  hopeless  a  condition  as  that  of  being  exposed  defenceless 
and  alone  in  the  richly  furnished  drawing-room  of  some  London 
merchant,  to  the  relentless  persecution  of  one  of  these  unreal 
phantoms  of  a  disturbed  bnun,  these  red  morocco  and  gilt-edged 
spectres.  We  have  some  doubt  also  as  to  the  propriety  of  admit¬ 
ting  into  the  number  of  real  books  the  members  of  the  numerous 
family  of  half-printed,  half-bound,  and  less  than  half-read  systems 
of  geography  and  natural  history,  the  outlines  of  that  execrable 
and  degrading  nonsense  miscalled  the  science  of  phrenology,  or 
any  of  the  almost  innumerable  tribe  of  cyclopedias  excepting 
perhaps  the  Metropolitan,  and  that  on  the  alone  ground  of  its  pre¬ 
fatory  essay  on  method  by  the  myriad-minded  Coleridge.  Society 
Reports,  H istories  of  Provincial  Towns,  Scotch  Metapliysics,  Her- 
vey’s  Meditations,  Young’s  Night  Thoughts,  and  all  the  other  kin¬ 
dred  pieces  of  household  furniture  which  every  man  has,  and  no 
man  thinks  of  reading,  except  by  proxy,  are  of  course  not  included 
within  this  catalogue,  any  more  than  Court  guides,  memoranda 
books,  or  odd  volumes  of  the  old  Town  and  Country  Msigazine. 
No  — our  books  are  of  a  totally  different  family,  all  good  men  and 
true,  dressed  in  tliat  sober  uniform  of  rusty  brown  whicli,  in  coiy- 
nexion  with  their  orthodoxy  of  dimensions,  would  act  so:  power¬ 
fully  on  the  collecting  propensities  of  the  disciples  of  Oldys, 
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Thoroafl  Hearne,  or  Miles  Davies,  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
‘  Icon  Libellorum.*  With  scarcely  one  of  all  the  company  who 
shows  not  a  paternal  coat  of  three  generations,  our  volumes  might 
well  be  esteemed  a  Battle  Abbey  Roll  of  English  gentility,  within 
whose  ranks  are  included  all  upon  whose  merit  time  has  stamped 
her  seal.  To  this  select  number  we  occasionally  add  one  and 
another  when  emerging  from  our  suburban  retreat,  we  visit  the 
deep  recesses,  and  prowl  among  the  populous  solitudes  of  the 
great  metropolis.  Often  in  one  of  those  time  corroded  passages 
which  pierce  to  the  very  heart  of  this  beehive  of  the  nations,  may 
we  be  seen  surveying  wdth  eager  glance  the  title  page  of  some 
long  pursued  and  antique  fashioned  volume,  and  after  a  hasty 
preliminary  examination  well  understood  by  the  brethren  of  the 
book  cralt,  conveying  the  newly  acquired  treasure  to  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  kindred  minds.  Such  occurrences  have  been  rare  of  late, 
partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  our  trans-atlantic  brethren  have  re¬ 
cently  made  so  many  demands  on  our  stock  of  ancient  literature 
and  particularly  in  the  department  of  theology,  and  partly — but 
we  have  no  right  to  obtrude  these  facts  on  our  readers*  atten¬ 
tion.  In  the  dearth  of  these  gems  of  ancient  time  to  which  we 
have  now  referred,  a  dearth  wdiich  must  sensibly  increase  with 
every  fresh  year,  and  under  the  painful  sensation  that  the  births  of 
tl)e  current  time  will  not  compensate,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  the 
i/lufuinuti,  for  the  death  and  the  oblivion  into  which  so  many  of 
the  books  of  older  times  are  daily  falling,  w^e  rejoiced  to  hear  of 
an  attempt  on  the  part  of  some  respectable  brethren  of  the  craft, 
to  bring  into  the  field  a  reinforcement  to  our  present  army  under 
the  auspicious  name  of  the  Camden  Society. 

It  is  the  laudable  design  of  this  very  excellent  brotherhood  to 
procure  such  manuscripts  as  illustrate  any  portion  of  our  ancient 
history,  and  print  them  in  such  numbers  as  to  supply  each  of  their 
members  with  a  copy,  and  in  that  size  and  manner  as  shall  be 
equally  removed  from  the  poverty-stricken  baldness  of  the  trade 
reprints,  and  the  princely  magnificence  which  has  characterized 
some  previously  originated  societies.  The  works  which  have 
been  already  printed  by  the  Camden  Society  are,  *  A  Contempo- 
•ra^  Narrative  of  the  arrival  of  Edward  IV.,  1471 — King  John, 
an  English  play  by  John  Bull,  Bishop  of  Ossory — A  Contempo¬ 
rary  alliterative  poem  on  the  deposition  of  Richard  II.,  with  a 
Mtin  T^m  on  the  same  subject,  by  Richard  de  Maydestone — 
The  I  lumpton  Correspondence — a  Series  of  Letters  tempore 
Edward  IV.— Henry  Vi II. 

It  will  be  evident  to  our  readers  from  such  a  commencement  of 
tiieir  labours,  that  this  society  is  properly  denominated  from  the 
great  father  of  English  history,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that,  re- 
uMming  the  pledge  tliey  have  offered  in  the  distinctive  appellation 

ey  have  chosen,  they  will  be  successful  in  rescuing  from  oblivion 
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many  interesting  facts  relating  to  both  our  general  national  history, 
and  to  the  particular  records  of  our  more  ancient  private  families 
which  are  yearly  diminishing  in  so  fearful  a  rate,  that  excepting  in 
a  few  instances  occurring  in  the  more  northern  counties,  we  may 
vainly  inquire  in  any  of  our  provincial  districts  for  the  descendants 
of  the  genuine  English  nobility,  the  men  whose  names  are  identi¬ 
fied  with  the  village  which  their  mansions  dignified,  and  whose 
hospitality  to  the  cottagers  of  their  immediate  neighbourhood  in 
health,  and  attention  to  their  wants  in  sickness,  was  the  bond  that 
once  united  the  extremes  of  elevated  rank  and  dependent  poverty 
in  this  land.  This  society  has  already  given  publicity  to  one  doc¬ 
ument  of  this  nature  in  the  correspondence  of  the  Plumpton  family, 
a  volume  replete  with  information  on  the  history  of  many  of  the 
old  Yorkshire  families,  and  rich  with  touches  of  rude  but  faithful 
pencilling  in  fire-side  scenes  and  domestic  anecdote,  and  many 
more  records  of  a  similar  character  we  shall  expect  from  their 
zeal  and  assiduity  in  illustrating  the  antiquities  of  their  father- 
land. 

Of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  articles  of  the  Camden  Society  is  the 
tract  whose  title  stands  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  It  is  truly  one 
of  the  richest  specimens  of  racy  and  vigorous  English  this  particular 
school  of  our  national  literature  has  produced.  Without,  perhaps, 
the  professional  accuracy  of  Camden,  or  the  universal  scholarship  of 
Selden,  or  the  minute  circumstantiality  of  Lambarde,  or  the  tech¬ 
nical  research  of  Somner,  master  Richard  Verstegan  is  entitled  to 
the  praise  of  having  treated  even  the  driest  subjects  with  a  felicity 
of  style  and  language  which  perhaps  has  never  been  exhibited  on 
similar  topics,  of  having  made  even  etymology  interesting,  anti¬ 
quity  fresh  with  novelty,  and  of  giving  importance  and  intelligi¬ 
bility  to  those  generally  imagined  unmeaning  particles  which  so 
uniformly  conclude  the  names  of  our  towns  and  villages,  and  of 
the  persons  designated  from  them.  The  following  analysis  of  his 
treatise  will  satisfy  the  reader  that  there  is  much  in  it  which  an 
Englishman  ought  to  know.  Chap.  I.  treats  of  the  origin  of 
nations,  and  especially  as  it  regards  the  nation  from  which  En¬ 
glishmen  descend.  Chap.  II.  Of  the  Germanic  descent  of  our 
countrymen.  III.  Of  the  manners  and  idolatrous  usages  of  the 
Saxons.  IV.  Of  the  isle  of  Albion.  V.  Of  the  arrival  of  the 
Saxons  here.  VI.  Of  the  Danish  and  Norman  invasions,  VII. 
Of  the  anticmity,  amplitude,  and  worthiness  of  the  English  tongue. 
VIII.  The  Etymology  of  Saxon  proper  names.  IX.  That  from 
the  surnames  of  English  families  it  may  be  determined  from  what 
people  they  descend.  X.  Of  English  titles  of  honour. 

Having  walked  some  distance  ourselves  in  the  forest  of  etymo¬ 
logy?  and  being,  therefore,  well  convinced  how  difficult  it  is  to  find 
the  road  amidst  the  perplexing  underwood  with  which  that  journey 
is  encumbered,  we  will  not  pretend  to  decide  in  the  question 
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which  our  author  refers  in  the  following  extract !  we  give  it  rather 
to  show  Master  Verstegan’s  lively  spirit  of  narration  than  as  any 
thing  decisive  on  the  controverted  point. 

*  This  name,  then,  of  Saxons  they  undoubtedly  have  of  their  use 
and  wearing  of  a  certain  kind  of  sword  or  weapon  invented  and  made 
bowing  crooked,  mucli  after  the  fashion  of  a  sithe,  in  imitation  whereof 
it  should  seem  to  have  first  been  made.  And  when  of  late  I  conferred 
with  the  excellent  learned  man  M,  Justus  Lipsuisy  about  the  Saxons* 
true  appellation  (who  also  I  found  to  concur  with  me  in  opinion),  he 
could  presently  put  me  in  mind  that  a  sithe  is  yet  at  this  present  in  the 
NelAcrUwds  called  a  Saisen,  Now  the  swords  of  our  ancestors  being 
made  somewhat  after  that  manner  (the  edge  being  on  the  contrary  side) 
they  might  well  carry  a  like  name  unto  such  an  edge-tool  as  they  were 
made  after  ;  and  allieit  we  find  these  kind  of  sworas  anciently  written 
Seaxen  or  SeaxeSy  yet  it  is  like  enough  that  our  ancestors  sounded  the 
X  n«  s,  for  the  Welshmen  wrote  them  Saison,  as  they  yet  ^v^ite  us, 
which  it  is  like  they  wrote,  according  as  they  heard  them  pronounce 
their  own  appellation.  Of  this  kind  of  weapon  they  had  two  sorts, 
the  one  whertnif  being  long  were  worn  for  swords,  and  the  other  being 
short,  as  hangers  or  wood*knives,  and  these  they  called  hand-seaxes  ; 
and  such  they  were  which  after  their  coming  into  Britain  they  had 
still  in  use,  and  did  wear  privately  hanging  under  their  long-skirted 
coats  ;  wherewitli  at  a  banquet  on  Salisbury  Plain  where  Hengesius 
liad  invited  king  Vortigcrriy  about  three  hundred  of  his  nobles,  the 
watchword  Take  your  seaxes  being  given,  were  all  of  them  suddenly 
slain.  And  as  their  long  seaxes  or  swords  were  as  is  said  before  made 
after  tlie  form  of  a  sithe,  so  might  their  hand-seaxes  as  well  in  fashion 
and  bigness  as  somewhat  in  name,  agree  unto  their  then  used  manner 
of  sides.  Of  this  kind  of  hand-scaXj  Erhivimcine  king  of  the  East 
Saxons  did  hear  for  his  arms  three  argent,  in  a  field  gules.  And  the 
learned  Englehusus  of  this  kind  of  seaxe  and  of  the  name  of  the  Saxons 
hath  this  ensuing  iMtine  rhythme, 

Qiiip]>e  brevis  gladiiis  apud  illos  Saxa  vocatur 
Unde  sihi  Saxo  nuinen  traxisse  putatur. 

Whicli  may  he  Englished  thus — 

Because  a  Saxa  termed  is 

The  short  sword  which  they  wear, 

There  of  the  name  of  Saxons  they 
May  well  he  thought  to  hear. 

*  Now  then  it  being  manifest  that  our  ancestors  did  affect  and  usually 
Uar  this  kind  <»f  weapon  called  a  seax,  and  that  we  find  it  not  to  have 
het'U  UM‘d  among  the  other  GermanSy  unless  of  such  as  have  afterwTird 
limy  have  ftdlowed  them  in  that  fashion,  why  may  not  the  peculiar 
hearers  of  that  kind  of  weapon  have  gotten  after  the  same  their  appel¬ 
lation  ?  for  seeing  the  name  of  the  weapon,  and  the  name  of  the  hear- 
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en  tWeof  is  all  one,  either  the  weapon  is  so  called  of  the  men,  or 
the  men  of  tlie  weapon  :  but  that  men  are  usually  called  according  to 
the  weapons  which  they  bear,  daily  experience  doth  show  us,  especially 
in  war,  where  by  the  names  of  Lances,  Carabines,  Pykes,  Muskets,  &c. 
the  beareis  of  such  weapons  rather  than  the  weapons  are  understood. 

‘  And  albeit  such  names  do  commonly  remain  unto  their  bearers  only 
during  the  war,  yet  if  they  should  still  use  those  weapons,  then  doubt- 
less  would  the  names  still  remain  unto  them  even  from  one  posterity 
to  another.  For  the  Scythians  as  divers  learned  authors  ’and  of  good 
judgment  do  report,  gat  and  remained  with  that  name  because  of  their 
great  use  of  shooling ;  for  shooting  in  the  Teutonick  is  called  Schieten, 
aud  anciently  cometh  of  the  verb  scytan,  which  signifieth  to  shoot. 
Moreover  the  Picards  or  people  of  Picardy  are  said  first  to  have  gotten 
that  name  of  their  great  and  most  accustomed  use  of  pikes.  And  as 
some  affirm,  the  Galliglasses  in  Ireland  do  retain  that  name  of  the 
kind  of  polax  wliich  they  are  accustomed  to  use.  And  not  only  of  the 
weapons  or  arms  which  they  have  born,  have  sundry  people  gotten  their 
denominations,  but  others  even  of  the  fashion  of  apparel  which  they 
have  been  accustomed  to  wear,  as  the  people  inhabiting  in  Cisalpina 
were  sometimes  called  Togatce  because  they  went  in  gowns.  And  the 
old  inhabitants  of  the  south  parts  of  France  were  called  Bracata  of  a 
short  kind  of  coat  wherewith  they  were  usually  clad.  And  he  that  will 
best  consider  the  alterations  of  the  names  of  many  other  people  of  6rer- 
niany  (which  always  have  proceeded  of  one  cause  or  other)  will  find  it 
nothing  strange  that  our  ancestors  having  before  had  some  other  name, 
should  afterwards  come  to  leave  the  same,  and  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  Saxms  ;  for  where  for  example  sake  (among  others)  are  the  names 
now  vulgarly  known  in  Germany  of  the  Catti,  the  Udi,  the  Quadi,  the 
Marcomanniy  the  Bucoteri,  and  the  Sicambri  ?  are  they  not  all 
changed  into  other  appellation  ?  And  the  latter,  to  wit  the  famous 
Sicajnbri  long  since  even  in  Germany  itself  grown  into  two  several 
names  and  people  which  are  now  called  the  Geldres,  and  yet  remain  in 
their  ancient  residence,  and  the  Franks  that  have  made  their  habita- 
lion  more  higher  into  the  land  as  before  hath  been  noted,  whose 
country  now  beareth  the  name  of  Franconia  ;  part  of  them  under 
prince  Pharamund,  entering  afterwards  into  Gallia,  left  in  fine  unto 
that  country  the  yet  retained  name  of  France,  of  some  called  Francia 
Occidentalis,  because  Franconia  in  Germany  hath  the  name  of  Francia 
Oricntalis,' — pp.  23 — 26. 

Continuing  the  same  subject,  our  author  adds  in  a  following 
chapter, 

‘  And  whereas  some  to  make  an  ancient  difference  between  the 
Saxons  and  the  Germans,  as  if  they  were  several  nations,  and  came 
severally  into  (xermany,  will  confirm  an  opinion  that  the  Germans 
came  from  Persia,  because  (as  is  aforesaid)  of  the  affinity  of  their  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  Persian  ;  surely  it  is  an  opinion  of  a  very  slender  con¬ 
firmation,  for  that  indeed  there  is  no  affinity  at  all  between  those  two 
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languors  I  and  albeit  there  may  some  half  a  dozen  or  half  a  score 
words  be  found  in  the  Pcrtiau  that  are  broken  Oertnon  words,  as 
Ckoda,  Pkedar,  Madar,  Berader,  Dochter,  Star,  Band,  for  God, 
Father,  Mother,  Brother,  Daughter,  Star,  Band,  what  affinity  makes 
this,  when  all  the  rest  is  altogether  different  ?  yea  as  far  different  as 
two  languages  can  be  the  one  from  the  other :  and  because  I  was  desi¬ 
rous  to  be  surely  informed  in  this  point,  I  wrote  unto  a  gentleman  of 
my  acquaintance  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1601,  at  such  time  as  Sir 
Anthony  Serlty  (Shirley)  and  Cachin  Ollybeag  were  ambassadors  there 
from  the  king  of  Persia,  desiring  him  to  confer  with  the  best  interpre¬ 
ters  in  their  train,  to  know  what  affinity  there  might  be  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  Persian  speeches,  for  there  were  that  spoke  them  both 
exceeding  well ;  but  after  they  had  used  their  memories  as  well  as  they 
might,  they  could  find  but  about  these  half  dozen  words  here  set  down, 
that  could  seem  to  have  dependence  on  the  Dutch  ;  but  more  words  by 
odds  than  these  may  be  found  in  the  same  tongue  that  seem  to  have 
dependanceon  the  Latine;  and  yet  for  all  that,  they  are  as  far  too  few 
to  moke  on  affinity  between  the  Latine  and  the  Persian  languages,  as  are 
the  broken  Latine  words  that  are  found  in  the  Welsh  language  able  to 
bring  a  nearness  between  the  iMtine  and  the  Welsh,  And  I  have  heard 
that  a  man  may  find  in  the  Irish  some  words  that  sound  of  the  Hebrew, 
but  they  help  little  to  make  Irishmen  thereby  to  be  the  better  IlebrU 
ciant:  and  he  that  will  observe  it,  shall  find  divers  words  in  divers 
other  most  different  languages  that  also  agree  together,* — pp.  29 — 31 . 

That  portion  of  our  author’s  treatise  which  is  most  curious,  and 
perhaps  we  may  even  say,  most  interesting,  is  that  contained  in 
tlie  chapters  he  devotes  to  the  etymological  survey  of  English 
names  of  places  and  persons.  If  the  limits  of  a  review  not  espe¬ 
cially  devoted  to  such  antiquarian  discussions,  had  permitted,  we 
should  have  indulged  in  rather  a  lengthened  article  on  this  not 
very  obvious  subject ;  but  we  fear  our  readers  will  think  that  we 
have  tres[yissed  already  too  much  on  their  good  nature  by  our  tale 
of  olden  times,  and  lest  we  should  offend  beyond  the  possibility  of 
paidon,  we  take  our  leave  for  the  present.  Perhaps  a  future 
opportunity  for  the  indulgence  of  our  passion  may  occur. 
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Art.  VI.  The  Court  of  King  James  the  First;  by  Dr,  Godfrey  Good* 
man.  Bishop  of  Gloucester ;  to  which  are  added.  Letters  illustrative 
of  the  Personal  History  of  the  most  distinguished  Characters  in  the 
Court  of  that  Monarch  and  his  Predecessors,  By  John  S.  Brewkr, 
M.A.,  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  Ovo.  pp.  846.  London: 
Bentley,  1839. 

^HE  author  of  these  memoirs  was  born  in  1583,  and  was  edu- 
Gated  at  Westminster  School,  under  the  celebrated  historian 
Camden,  whence  he  was  removed  in  1600  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  His  celebrity  as  a  preacher,  aided  by  the  friendly 
influence  of  Bishops  Andrews,  Vaughan,  and  Williams,  obtained 
him  a  canonry  of  Windsor,  in  1617,  and  three  years  later  the 
deanery  of  Rochester,  whence  he  was  translated  in  1625  to  the 
bishopric  of  Gloucester.  His  ecclesiastical  predilections  were 
popish,  and  the  policy  of  the  Court  of  Charles,  who  had  just  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  throne,  encouraged  him  to  avow  them  more  openly 
than  befitted  the  times.  Goodman,  however,  had  miscalculated 
the  policy  of  the  monarch,  and  was  therefore  restrained.  ‘  Main- 
‘taining,’  says  Wood,  ‘several  heterodox  opinions  in  his  sermons 
‘  at  Court,  he  was  checked  for  so  doing  in  1626 and  for  some 
years  contented  himself  with  adorning  his  cathedral  church,  and 
with  setting  up,  after  the  approved  fashion  of  the  school  of  Laud, 
pictures  of  the  death  and  resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  in  places  of 
public  resort.  In  1640  he  was  brought  into  trouble  by  refusing 
to  subscribe  the  canons  which  Laud,  with  such  singular  fatuity 
caused  to  be  passed  by  a  convocation,  illegally  continued  after  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament.  Insensible  to  the  dangers  which  sur¬ 
rounded  the  mitre  and  the  crown,  this  short-sighted  and  supersti¬ 
tious  prelate  sought  to  achieve  a  momentary  triumph  at  the  risk  of 
still  further  irritating  an  indignant  and  threatening  people.  Good¬ 
man  was  the  only  bishop  who  refused  to  comply  with  Laud’s 
injunction.  Others  had  opposed  some  of  the  canons  in  com¬ 
mittee;  but,  yielding  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  had  finally 
subscribed ;  Goodman,  however,  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  account  of  what  took  place,  furnished  by  Fuller,  who  was 
present  on  the  occasion,  is  too  characteristic  to  be  omitted.  ‘  He 
‘  alone  utterly  refused  his  subscription  thereunto.  Whereupon  the 
‘  archbishop  being  present  with  us  in  king  Henry  the  Seventh’s 
‘  chapel,  was  highly  offended  at  him.*  ‘  My  lord  of  Gloucester,’ 

*  said  he,  ‘  I  admonish  you  to  subscribe;’  and  presently  after,  ‘My 
'  Lord  of  Gloucestei:  1  admonish  you  the  second  time  to  sub- 

*  scribe ;’  and  immediately  after,  ‘  I  admonish  you  a  third  time  to 

*  subscribe.’  To  all  which  the  bishop  pleaded  conscience,  and  re- 

*  turned  a  denial.* 
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‘  Then  were  the  judgments  of  the  Bishops  severally  asked, 

^  whether  they  should  proceed  to  the  present  suspension  of  Glou- 
<  cestcr,  for  his  contempt  herein.  Davenant,  bishop  of  Salisbury, 

‘  being  demanded  his  opinion,  conceived  it  fit  some  lawyers  should 
‘  first  be  consulted  with,  how  far  forth  the  power  of  a  synod  in  such 
‘  cases  did  extend. 

‘  He  added,  moreover,  that  the  threefold  admonition  of  a  bishop 
'ought  solemnly  to  be  done  with  some  considerable  intervals 
'  betwixt  them,  in  which  the  party  might  have  time  of  convenient 
‘  deliberation.  However,  some  days  after,  he  was  committed  (by 
‘  the  King’s  command,  as  I  take  it)  to  the  Gate-house,  where  he 
‘  got  by  his  restraint  what  he  could  never  have  got  by  his  liberty ; 

‘  namely,  of  one  reputed  popish,  to  become  for  a  short  time  po- 
‘  pular,  as  the  only  confessor  suft'ering  for  not  subscribing  the 
‘  canons.’* 

Wood  informs  us  on  the  authority  of  Laud’s  papers,  that  ‘with 
‘  much  persuasions,  he  (Goodman)  was  drawn  to  subscribe ;’  but 
that  ‘  for  his  obstinate  refusal  at  first,  and  the  scandal  of  it,  he  was 
‘  by  both  houses,  with  a  general  consent,  suspended  ab  officio  et 
‘  befi^io,  till  he  had  given  the  King  and  church  satisfaction.’*!* 
Tliis  was  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  dominant  faction  of  the  day, 
whose  great  object  \i*as  to  establish  in  Britain  as  absolute  a  spi¬ 
ritual  despotism  as  the  Inquisition  had  set  up  in  Spain.  Happily 
there  were  counteracting  forces,  which  Laud  was  unable  to 
control,  and  their  expansive  power  was  now  about  to  be  dis¬ 
played. 

During  the  time  of  the  ‘  great  rebellion,’  as  Mr.  Brewer  with 
genuine  high-church  orthodoxy  terms  the  civil  war,  Goodman 
lived  at  Westminster  in  obscurity,  having,  according  to  the  Oxford 
historian,  been  ‘  plundered,  spoiled,  robbed,  and  utterly  undone.’ 
He  employed  himself  in  the  preparation  of  works  designed  to 
make  known  his  own  sufferings,  and  to  explain  the  mysteries  of 
the  Christian  religion. 

It  was  to^  the  honor  of  Cromwell,  though  these  facts  are  over¬ 
looked  by  his  libellers,  that  the  deprived  bishop,  whom  all  parties 
susp^ted  to  be  a^  concealed  papist,  was  permitted  to  continue  in 
uie  immediate  ncighlK)urhood  of  Whitehall,  and  in  habits  of 
intimate  fellowship  with  the  popish  chaplain  of  the  Queen  Hen¬ 
rietta  Maria.  It  was  not  against  episcopalians  or  catholics  that 
the  protector  warred,  but  against  political  factions,  of  which 
cpiscoj^y  and  popery  were  the  rallying  points. 

During  the  latter  period  of  his  life,  Francis  k  S.  Clara,  a  Do- 
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minican  friar,  whose  real  name  was  Christopher  Davenport,  was 
Goodman’s  most  intimate  companion,  and  exercised  such  induence 
over  his  mind,  as  to  induce  him  to  adopt  the  Romish  faith.  The 
editor  of  his  memoirs  leaves  this  matter  in  doubt ;  but  it  is  sheer 
folly  to  do  so  when  Wood  and  Walker  unhesitatingly  admit  it. 
The  evidence  of  the  bishop’s  Will,  to  say  nothing  of  other  proof, 
is  conclusive  on  this  point.  It  may  be  very  possible  and  very 
easy  to  charge  Goodman  with  inconsistency ;  but  the  language  of 
his  Will  is  incapable  of  any  other  fair  construction  than  that  which 
has  been  generally  put  on  it.  The  fact  would  appear  to  be  that, 
in  this,  as  in  some  other  points,  the  ex-bishop  of  Gloucester  was 
but  a  specimen — only  a  little  more  perfected — of  a  large  portion 
of  the  clergy  of  his  day.  Protestant  in  name,  but  popish  in  spirit, 
they  were  indebted  to  the  accidents  of  their  age  rather  than  to  any 
enlightened  appreciation  of  the  reformed  faith,  for  their  position 
in  the  English  church. 

We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  preface  our  remarks  on  the 
work  before  us  with  this  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  its  author, 
as  the  weight  of  the  opinions  delivered,  and  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  views  broached,  must  be  regarded,  in  all  fairness,  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  known  sentiments  and  predilections  of  the 
writer. 


The  Bishop’s  memoirs  are  contained  in  the  first  volume,  and 
fully  bear  out  the  character  which  Wood  ascribes  to  Goodman. 
They  are  written  in  an  unostentatious  and  homely  style,  are 
remarkably  free  from  acrimony,  and  destitute  of  any  of  those 
points  of  strong  interest  which  arise  from  superior  sagacity,  or  a 
profound  development  of  the  inward  and  spiritual  springs  of 
human  conduct.  Most  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  day  are 
sketched,  but  it  is  with  a  feeble  hand.  The  rude  outline,  rather 
than  the  finished  portrait,  is  presented  to  view ;  but  there  is 
a  good-nature  and  kind-heartedness  evinced  throughout  the  whole, 
which  wins  upon  us  in  the  absence  of  higher  intellectual  qualities. 
The  writer  passes  at  will,  backwards  and  forwards,  from  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  James;  and  then  again  to  the ‘maiden 
Queen ;’  and  withal,  though  somewhat  tiresome,  is  sufficiently 
amusing  to  lead  us  on  to  the  end  of  his  volume.  His  narrative  is, 
consequently,  desultory ;  and  many  of  the  personages  who  figure 
in  it  are  too  insignificant  to  be  viewed  with  much  interest.  Still, 
we  confess,  the  volume  is  such  an  one  as  we  love  occasionally  to 
take  up,  and  the  light  it  throws  on  some  of  the  intrigues  and  con¬ 
spiracies  of  the  day,  renders  it  a  useful  and  amusing  addition  to 
our  history  of  the  times.  The  good  bishop  was  induced  to  draw 
up  his  narrative  by  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  by  Sir  Anthony 
Weldon,  severely  reflecting  on  the  character  and  government  of 
King  James. 
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'  I  cannot  say/  he  remarks, '  that  I  was  an  eye  and  ear  witness,  bnt 
truly  I  have  been  an  observer  of  the  tunes,  and  what  1  shall  reLite  of 
xny  own  knowledjije,  God  knows,  is  most  true  j  my  conjecturals  I  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  true,  but  do  submit  them  to  better  judginent.  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  of  an  historian,  and  whereas  the  knight  is  pleased  to  speak 
some  things  on  the  word  of  a  gentleman,  truly  what  I  write  shall  be  tn 
verbo  sacerdotit,  which  I  did  ever  conceive  to  be  an  oath/ — Vol.  I. 
page  1. 

The  following  account  of  Queen  Elizabeth  exhibits  some  of 
die  more  striking  points  of  the  character  of  that  celebrated 
princess,  whose  dignified  condescension  and  high-minded  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  people,  were  so  strongly  blended  with  feminine 
vanity  and  weakness. 


*  In  the  year  1  did  then  live  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Strand  near 
St.  Clement’s  Church,  when  suddenly  there  came  a  report  unto  us,  (it 
was  in  Decemlier,  much  about  five  of  the  clock  at  night,  very  dark,) 
that  the  Queen  was  gone  to  council,  and  if  you  will  see  the  Queen  you 
must  come  quickly.  Then  we  all  ran  ;  when  the  Court  gates  were  set 
open,  and  no  man  did  hinder  us  from  coining  in.  There  vve  came 
where  there  was  a  far  greater  company  than  was  usually  at  Lenten 
Sermons ;  and  when  we  had  staid  there  an  hour  and  that  the  yard  was 
full,  there  being  a  number  of  torches,  the  Queen  came  out  in  great 
state.  Then  we  cried,  ‘  God  save  your  majesty  !  God  save  your 
majesty  !’  Then  the  Queen  turned  unto  us  and  said,  *  God  bless  you 
all,  my  good  people  !*  Then  we  cried  again,  ‘  God  save  your  majesty  ! 
God  save  your  majesty  !’  Then  the  Queen  said  again  unto  us,  *  You 
may  well  have  a  greater  prince,  but  you  shall  never  have  a  more  loving 
prince and  so  looking  one  upon  another  awhile  the  Queen  departed. 
This  wrought  such  an  impression  upon  us,  for  shows  and  pageants  are 
ever  kvst  seen  by  torch-light,  that  all  the  way  long  we  did  nothing  but 
talk  what  an  admirable  queen  she  was,  and  how  we  would  adventure 
our  lives  to  do  her  service.  'Now  this  was  in  a  year  when  she  had 
most  enemies,  and  how  easily  might  they  have  then  gotten  into 
the  crowd  and  multiUide  to  have  done  her  a  mischief!  liut  here  we 
were  to  come  in  at  the  Court  gates,  and  there  was  all  the  danger  of 
searching. 

*  lake  her  then  in  her  yearly  journeys  at  her  coming  to  London, 
where  you  must  understand  that  she  did  desire  to  be  seen  and  to 
l>e  magnified ;  but  in  her  old  age  she  had  not  only  wrinkles,  but  she 
had  a  goggle^  throat,  a  great  gullet  hanging  out,  as  her  grandfather 
Henry  the  Seventh  is  ever  painted  withal ;  for  in  young  people 
the  glandels  do  make  all  things  seem  smooth  and  fair,  but  in  old  people 
the  glandels  being  shrunk,  the  gullet  doth  make  a  little  deformity. 
And  truly,  there  was  then  a  report  that  the  ladies  had  gotten  false 
Iwking.ghisses,  that  the  Queen  might  not  see  her  own  ^vrinkles ;  for 
having  lieim  exceeding  beautiful  and  fair  in  her  youth,  such  beauties 
are  ever  aptest  for  ^yrinkles  in  old  age.  So  then  the  Queen’s  constant 
custom  was  a  little  before  her  coronation-dav  to  come  from  Richmond 
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to  London,  and  to  dine  with  niy  Lord  Admiral  at  Chelsea,  and  to  set 
out*  from  Chelseji  at  dark  night,  where  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Aldeniien  were  to  meet  her  ;  and  here  all  the  way  long  from  Chelsea 
to  Whitehall  was  full  of  people  to  see  her,  and  truly  any  man  might 
very  easily  have  come  to  her  coach.  Now  if  she  thought  that  she  had 
been  in  danger,  how  is  it  credible  that  she  should  so  adventure  herself? 
King  James,  who  was  as  harmless  a  king  as  any  was  in  our  age,  and 
consequently  had  as  few  enemies,  yet  wore  quilted  doublets  stiletto 
proof ;  the  Queen  had  many  enemies  ;  all  her  wars  depended  upon  her 
life  ;  she  had  likewise  very  fearful  examples :  the  first  Duke  of  Guise 
was  shot ;  Henry  the  Third,  the  French  king,  was  stabbed  ;  the  Duke 
of  Orange  was  pistoled ; — and  these  might  make  the  Queen  take 
heed.* — lb.  pp.  Iti3 — 165. 

It  is  well  known  that  Elizabeth’s  popularity  greatly  declined 
toward  the  close  of  her  reign.  All  contemporary  historians  bear 
witness  to  this,  however  they  may  differ  in  their  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count  for  it.  The  following  is  our  bishop’s  version : — 

‘  Then,  for  the  Queen,  she  was  ever  hard  of  access,  and  grew  to  be 
very  covetous  in  her  old  days :  so  that  whatsoever  she  undertook,  she 
did  it  to  the  halves  only,  to  save  charge ;  that  suits  were  very  hardly 
gotten,  and  in  effect  more  spent  in  expectation  and  attendance  than  the 
suit  could  any  way  countervail ;  that  the  court  was  very  much  neg¬ 
lected,  and  in  effect  the  people  \vere  very  generally  weary  of  an  old 
woman’s  government.  And  this  no  doubt  might  be  some  cause  of  the 
Queen’s  melancholy,  and  that  she  should  break  out  into  such  words  as 
these :  ‘  I'hey  have  yoked  my  neck, — I  can  do  nothing, — I  have  not 
one  man  in  whom  I  can  repose  trust :  I  am  a  miserable  forlorn  w'oinan,* 
But  after  a  few  years,  when  we  had  experience  of  the  Scottish  govern¬ 
ment,  then  in  disparagement  of  the  Scots,  and  in  hate  and  detestation 
of  them,  the  Queen  did  seem  to  revive ;  then  was  her  memory  much 
magnitied, — such  ringing  of  bells,  such  public  joy  and  sermons  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  her,  the  picture  of  her  tomb  painted  in  many  churches, 
and  in  effect  more  solemnity  and  joy  in  memory  of  her  coronation  than 
was  for  the  coming  in  of  King  James.’ — Ib.  pp.  IKi — 1)8. 

Goodman  speaks  of  King  James  with  all  the  affection  of  an  old 
domestic.  He  acknowledges  that  he  ‘  w^as  more  beholden  to  King 
‘  James  than  to  all  the  men  in  the  world;*  and  expresses  a  hope 
that  he  may  never  live  to  ‘be  w^anting  unto  him  in  all  those 
‘  Christian  duties  which  are  required  from  the  living  to  the 
‘  dead.’  This  is  amiable  and  praisew’orthy,  but  obviously  militates 
against  our  placing  entire  confidence  in  the  brighter  colorings  of 
the  picture  which  he  draw's.  He  is  obviously  concerned  to  ex¬ 
tenuate  his  master’s  faults; — to  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this 
disposition  manifested,  as  to  destroy  the  weight  of  his  testimony 
when  favorable  to  the  monarch.  Truth,  however,  will  vindicate 
itself,  and  the  admissions  which  it  extorts  are  of  greater  authority 
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from  the  reluctance  with  which  they  are  made.  Let  this  be  borne 
in  mind|  and  the  following  will  need  no  comment. 

*  Truly  I  did  never  know  any  man  of  so  great  an  apprehension,  of  so 
great  love  and  affection,— a  man  so  truly  just,  so  free  from  all  cruelty 
and  pride,  such  a  lover  of  the  church,  and  one  that  had  done  so  mucli 

dfor  the  church.  In  effect,  all  the  bishoprics  in  Ireland  and  Scot- 
were  erected  and  endowed  by  him ;  whereof  one  bishopric  in 
Ireland,  as  I  have  heard,  namely,  Clogher,  doth  exceed  any  one  bishop, 
ric  in  England.  And  as  I  have  spoken  this  in  his  commendation,  so, 
on  the  other  side,  I  must  needs  blame  him,  that  he  was  a  man 
wonderfully  passionate,  much  given  to  swearing,  and  he  was  not 
80  careful  of  his  carriage  as  he  might  be.  I  heard  a  very  wise  man 
take  great  exceptions  against  him,  that  the  first  year  of  his  coming 
hither,  when  there  was  in  London  a  greater  plague  than  ever  before 
had  bwn,  yet  he  took  it  not  to  heart,  nor  made  such  use  of  God’s 
judgments  as  he  should  have  done ;  for  he  never  neglected  one  day’s 
hunting,  and  in  his  words  he  sometimes  gave  great  offence  lK)th 
in  respect  of  God  and  man.  I  forbear  to  instance  in  them :  yet,  to 
excuse  them  a  little,  this  was  for  the  instant  and  in  hot  blood ;  for  if 
you  would  give  him  but  a  little  respite  he  was  as  patient  as  any  man, 
and  could  as  'ivell  moderate  his  passion.* — Ib.  pp.  91, 92. 

The  Gunpowder  Plot  comes  in,  of  course,  for  a  share  of  the 
bishop’s  attention,  but  his  narrative  adds  little  to  our  previous 
stock  of  facts.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Catholics  looked  to  the 
accession  of  the  son  of  Mary  to  the  English  throne  with  considera¬ 
ble  expectations.  They  had  suffered  much  in  his  mother’s  cause, 
and  it  was  therefore  natural  for  them  to  anticipate  some  exercise 
of  forbearance  and  kindness  from  the  son.  In  this,  however, 
they  were  disappointed.  The  filial  virtues  did  not  flourish  in  the 
heart  of  James;  and  he  retained,  consequently,  no  sense  of  obli¬ 
gation  to  those  who  had  befriended  his  ill-fated  and  injured 
parent.  His  conduct  during  his  long  imprisonment  had  been  any 
thing  but  honorable,  so  as  to  leave  on  every  observant  spectator 
tlie  full  conviction  that,  whatever  might  be  his  anxiety  on  her  ac¬ 
count,  his  solicitude  to  secure  a  peaceful  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Elizabeth  was  vastly  more  efficacious.  We  need  nnt.  therefore. 


powers  of  mischief.  ‘  They  did  every  way  conclude,’  says  .Good¬ 
man,  ‘  that  their  estate  was  desperate ;  they  could  die  but  once. 


ana  tn^r  religion  was  more  precious  unto  them  than  their  lives. 
Out  of  this  bitter  disappointment  originated  the  Gunpowder  Plot 
the  principal  actors  in  which  are  thus  sketched  by  our  author : 

‘  Now  I  must  describe  the  nersons  of  some  of  those  traitors.  PercA 
wat  a  kinsman  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  r  <»nr1  I'uiincr  rnintair 
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uf  the  Pensioners,  did  make  him  one  of  the  King’s  Pensioners,  It  is 
certain  that  he  was  a  very  loose  liver — that  he  had  two  wives,  one  in 
the  south  and  another  in  the  north.  An  honourable  good  lady  said,  she 
knew  them  both  ;  his  wife  in  the  south  was  so  mean  and  poor  that  she 
was  fain  to  teach  school  and  bring  up  gentlewomen  ;  there  are  yet  some 
living  that  were  her  scholars.  He  living  then  with  the  Earl  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  the  house  was  not  thought  to  be  very  religious.  I 
remember  there  was  a  report  that  one  Hericke  did  use  to  resort  to  the 
house,  and  that  he  was  wont  there  to  read  lectures  of  atheism ;  so  I 
conceive  that  Percy  was  not  very  religious.  Then,  for  Catesby, 
it  is  very  well  known  that  he  was  a  very  cunning  subtle  man,  exceed¬ 
ingly  entangled  in  debts,  and  scarce  able  to  subsist.  This  man  took  a 
house  in  Lambeth,  and  to  this  house  all  the  barrels  of  powder  were  to 
be  brought,  that  so  by  night  they  might  he  conveyed  to  Mr.  Percy’s 
house,  who  had  taken  a  house  from  the  keeper  of  the  parliament,  with 
an  intent  to  undermine  the  parliament  house ;  but  coming  to  a  wall, 
and  finding  it  very  hard  and  difhcult,  and  the  gentlemen  not  ac¬ 
customed  to  labour  or  to  be  pioneers,  they  fell  to  an  easier  course,  to 
hire  the  coal-house  under  the  parliament,  and  there  to  put  in  so  much 
charcoal  as  would  hide  and  cover  the  barrels  of  powder ;  and  yet  they 
were  so  negligent  as  they  did  not  throw  in  that  earth  which  they  digged 
out  of  the  mine,  but  left  it  open  that  it  might  be  seen ; — and  I  myself 
did  see  it. 

'  To  these  I  will  annex  Tresham,  a  man  of  a  good  estate,  and  a  strict 
catholic ;  and  he  it  was  that  wrote  the  letter  to  my  Lord  IMounteagle, 
who  lived  then  at  Bethnall  Green  near  Aldgate ;  and  this  man  was 
thought  to  be  somewhat  weak  in  judgment,  and  it  is  not  unlike  he 
might  help  out  other  men’s  poverty  and  bear  a  great  part  of  the 
charge. 

*  There  was  there  Christopher  Winter,  a  man,  as  I  take  it,  of  a  good 
estate ;  there  was  Thomas  Winter,  a  very  able  understanding  man. 
There  was  there  Mr.  llookwood,  a  man  of  a  competent  estate  but  some¬ 
what  indebted,  very  ingenious,  and  a  man  exceedingly  well  beloved. 
And  to  conclude  all,  there  was  Henry  Garnet,  the  provincial  Jesuit, 
a  very  learned  man,  and  a  very  judicious,  nice,  understanding  man. 

‘  Now  it  is  conceived  that  when  as  once  they  had  entered  into 
traitorous  considerations  and  were  guilty  of  treason,  that  Percy,  who 
hired  this  house  adjoining  the  parliament,  did  put  them  upon  this  par¬ 
ticular  plot ;  and  this  is  most  certain ;  I  will  name  my  author,  who  is 
l>eyond  all  exception.  Sir  Francis  Moore,  who  had  been  an  ancient  ac- 
cpiaintance  to  this  Mr.  Percy,  for  he  had  formerly  solicited  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland’s  suits,  and  had  married  his  wife  out  of  that  house. 
Being  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton’s  favourite,  and  having  some  occasion 
of  business  with  him  at  twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  and  going  then 
homeward  from  York  House  to  the  Middle  Temple  at  two,  seveniA 
times  he  met  Mr.  Percy  coming  out  of  that  great  statesman’s  house 
and  wondered  what  his  business  should  be  there.  But  now  the  time 
came  of  acting  this  treason  ;  and  the  plot  was,  that  Faux  alone  should 
Ih*  left  in  Westminster  to  act  the  deed,  while  all  the  rest  should  be  in 
the  country,  and  there,  under  ‘colour  of  a  great  hunting,  they  should 
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Meiwe  upon  the  person  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  king’s  eldest  daughter. 
Now  before,  Tresham  in  his  letter  to  my  Lord  Mounteagle  did  wish 
him  to  absent  himself  the  first  day  of  the  parliament,  for  that  God  and 
man  had  resolved  to  take  sudden  vengeance,  or  to  that  effect. 

‘  This  letter  my  Lord  IMounteagle  did  instantly  impart  to  the 
secretary ;  the  Secretary  did  instantly  acquaint  the  King  and  some  of 
the  council  therewith :  the  King  must  have  the  honour  to  interpret  it, 
that  it  was  by  gunpowder ;  and  the  very  night  before  the  parliament 
began  it  was  to  be  discovered,  to  make  the  matter  the  more  odious  and 
the  deliverance  more  miraculous.  No  less  than  tijie  lord  chamberlain 
must  search  for  it  and  discover  it,  and  Faux  with  his  dark  lantern  must 
be  apprehended.  This  being  discovered,  while  the  rest  of  the  traitors 
were  in  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire,  they  had  seized  upon  some 
horses  for  war  in  Sir  Fulke  Greville’s  stable  in  Warwick  Castle;  hut 
as  soon  as  they  heard  that  the  treason  was  discovered  and  prevented  in 
the  parliament  house,  they  desisted  in  their  design,  and  all  of  them  be¬ 
took  themselves  to  one  house,  where  immediately  they  were  beset ;  and 
while  they  were  drying  their  gunpowder  at  the  fire,  a  spark  took  some 
of  it,  whereby  some  of  the  company  w'ere  blasted,  which  they  did 
ascribe  to  the  just  judgment  of  God,  that  seeing  they  would  have  blown 
up  others,  they  hy  God's  mercy  escaped,  and  they  themselves  were 
punished  in  the  same  kind. 

*  Now  here  was  a  great  oversight ;  that  w'hereas  there  w'as  no  possi. 
bility  that  the  traitors  could  resist,  nor  any  hope  that  they  could  escape, 
neither  did  they  kill  any  one  man  that  did  beset  them,  therefore 
a  special  charge  should  have  been  given  that  they  should  take  the 
traitors  alive,  w’hereby  that  upon  the  rack  they  might  discover  the 
whole  plot.  Now  they  that  beset  them  were  permitted  to  shoot,  and 
did  kill  Percy  and  Catesby,  the  two  principal  contrivers  of  the  plot, 
and  none  but  they  were  killed ;  and  some  will  not  stick  to  report,  that 
the  great  statesman  sending  to  apprehend  these  traitors  gave  special 
charge  and  direction  for  Percy  and  Catesby,  ^Let  me  never  see  them 
alive  ;*  w’ho  it  may  be  would  have  revealed  some  evil  counsel  given. 
As  for  Tresham,  he  fell  very  sick  in  the  Tower  ;  and  Butler,  the  great 
physician  of  Cambridge,  coming  to  visit  him  as  his  fashion  was,  he  gave 
him  a  piece  of  very  pure  gold  to  l>e  put  in  his  mouth  ;  and  upon  the 
taking  out  of  that  gold,  Butler  said  that  he  was  poisoned.  For  the 
keeper  of  the  parliament  house,  who  let  out  the  lodgings  to  Percy,  it 
is  said  that  as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  of  the  news  what  Percy  intended, 
he  instantly  fell  into  a  fright  and  died  ;  so  that  it  could  not  be  certainly 
known  who  procured  him  the  house,  or  by  whose  means. 

‘Now  the  traitors  impeached  none  others;  yet  the  state  knowing 
where  to  find  out  Garnet,  the  provincial  jesuit,  did  apprehend  him,  and 
having  nothing  to  lay  to  his  charge,  they  put  him  into  a  chamber 
where  they  knew  he  would  have  a  confessor.  Nothing  could  be  spoken 
there  so  wftly  but^  others  could  hear  it ;  so  that  two  overheard  him 
making  his  confession,  and  acknowledging  that  in  hearing  the  con- 
femion  of  others  he  had  knowledge  thereof,  for  which  he  was  condemned 
imd  executed.  It  hath  since  appeared  that  divers  priests  in  their 
leUers  to  Rome  did  much  complain  that  they  found  Catholics  very 
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desperate^  and  that  they  could  not  persuade  them  to  any  obedience,  but 
did  much  fear  they  intended  mischief.’— Ib.  102 — 108. 

Another  account  of  this  memorable  conspiracy  is  furnished  in 
the  second  volume,  in  a  letter  from  Sir  Edward  Hobart  to  Sir 
Thomas  Edmonds,  the  English  ambassador  at  Brussels;  but  our 
space  forbids  its  insertion. 

Bacon  was  no  favorite  with  Goodman  ;  the  bishop  was  too 
honest  to  love  so  unscrupulous  and  abject  a  courtier ;  though  we 
suspect  we  are  somewhat  indebted  to  the  fall  of  the  latter  for  the 
accuracy — would  that  we  could  disbelieve  it — of  the  following 
description : 

^Now  for  Bacon,  certainly  he  was  a  man  of  very  great  intellectuals, 
and  a  man  who  did  every  way  comply  with  the  King’s  desires ;  and  he 
was  a  great  projector  in  learning,  as  did  appear  by  his  *  Advancement 
of  Learning,*  to  which  book  I  would  have  given  some  answer  if  I  durst 
have  printed  it.  Over  other  men  he  did  insult,  and  took  bribes  on  both 
sides ;  and  had  this  property,  that  he  would  not  question  any  man  for 
w’ords  against  him,  as  knowing  himself  to  be  faulty,  and  therefore 
w’ould  not  bring  his  adversaries  upon  the  stage.  Secretary  Winwood 
was  a  man  of  courage,  and  the  difference  fell  out  upon  a  very  small  oc. 

►  casion,  that  Winwood  did  beat  his  dog  from  lying  upon  a  stool,  which 

Bacon  seeing,  said  that  every  gentleman  did  love  a  dog.  This  passed 
on ;  then  at  the  same  time,  having  some  business  to  sit  upon,  it  should 
seem  that  Secretary  Winwood  sate  too  near  my  lord  keeper  ;  and 
his  lordship  willed  him  either  to  keep  or  to  know  his  distance.  Where¬ 
upon  he  arose  from  table,  and  I  think  he  did  him  no  good  office.  It  is 
certain  there  were  many  exceptions  against  Bacon :  no  man  got  more 
dishonestly,  and  no  man  spent  more  wastefully ;  and  how  fit  this  man 
was  to  carry  the  King’s  conscience,  whom  1  believe  no  other  man  would 
trust !  And  so,  no  marvel,  at  length  he  came  to  be  discovered  ;  and 
even  after  his  fall,  he  still  continued  ambitious,  and  did  practise 
so  much  as  he  could  to  rise  again.* — Ib.  pp.  283,  284. 

Bacon’s  correspondence,  so  far  as  it  has  been  preserved,  fully 
sustains  the  severest  charges  which  have  been  preferred  against 
him.  There  is,  however,  something  so  painful  in  the  admission 
of  these  charges,  that  we  can  readily  excuse  the  zeal  with  which 
the  disciples  of  his  philosophy  have  sought  to  rebut  them.  We 
would  gladly  join  with  them  in  the  chivalrous  effort,  did  we  not 
feel  that  the  claims  of  truth  were  paramount  even  to  those  of 
Bacon ;  and  that,  whatever  might  be  effected  on  behalf  of  the 
latter,  must  be  purchased  by  an  injury  done  to  former. 
History  testifies — and  it  is  in  vain  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  her 
verdict — that  in  the  case  of  Bacon,  the  intellectual  and  the  moral 
were  in  contrast  rather  than  in  harmony;  that  the  elements  of 
earth  and  heaven  were  strangely  blended  in  his  character;  that 
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be  united  to  an  extent  rarely  seen,  and  never  surpassed,  the  high¬ 
est  endowments  w’ith  the  meanest  and  most  abject  spirit  ;  an 
uiujuenchahle  thirst  for  truth  in  all  her  diversified  forms,  with  a 
disgraceful  shrinking  from  the  practical  application  of  her  rules  to 
the  conduct  of  human  life.  Mr.  Brewer  has  printed  in  his  second 
volume  three  letters  of  Bacon;  one  to  King  James,  and  the  other 
two  to  the  favorite  Buckingham.  They  were  all  written  sub¬ 
sequent  to  his  disgrace,  and  are  but  too  characteristic  of  the 
meanness  which  distinguished  the  man.  The  dignity  of  our 
nature  is  insulted  w'hen  we  hear  the  great  philosopher  addressing 
the  court  pup|)et  of  the  day — the  vain,  unprincipled,  and  reckless 
Buckingham — in  such  language  as  the  following :  ‘  I  now  find  that, 
‘  in  building  upon  your  lordship’s  noble  nature  and  friendship,  1 
‘  have  built  upon  a  rock  w  here  neither  winds  or  rains  can  cause 
‘  overthrow.*  But  we  dismiss  this  painful  subject  wdth  the  follow^- 
ing  letter  to  the  King: 

‘  May  it  please  youk  sached  Majesty, 

‘  I  acknowledge  myself  in  all  humbleneSvS  infinitely  bounden  to  your 
Afajesty's  grace  and  goodness,  for  that,  at  the  intercession  of  my  noble 
and  constant  friend  my  Lord  Marquis,  your  Alajesty  hath  been  pleased 
to  grant  me  that  which  the  civilians  say  is  res  mcstimabiliSi — my 
lilHTty  ;  so  that  now,  whenever  God  calleth  me,  I  shall  not  die  a  pri¬ 
soner.  Xay,  farther,  your  Majesty  hath  vouchsafed  to  cast  a  second 
mid  iterate  aspect  of  your  eye  of  compassion  upon  me,  in  referring  the 
consideration  of  my  broken  estate  to  my  good  lord  the  Lord  Treasurer ; 
which  as  it  is  a  singular  bounty  in  your  Majesty,  so  I  have  yet  so  much 
left  of  a  late  commissioner  of  your  treasure,  as  I  would  be  sorry  to  sue 
for  miy  thing  that  might  seem  immodest. 

*  These  your  Majesty’s  great  benefits  in  casting  your  bread  upon  the 
waters  (as  the  Scripture  saith),  because  my  thanks  cannot  any  ways 
Ih‘  Hutficient  to  attain,  1  have  raised  your  progenitor  of  famous  me¬ 
mory  (and  now’  I  luqie  of  more  famous  memory  than  before),  King 
Henry  the  Seventh,  to  give  your  Alajesty  thanks  for  me.  Which 
work,  most  humbly  kissing  your  Alajesty’s  hands,  I  do  present.  And 
because  in  the  beginning  of  my  trouble,  w  hen  in  the  midst  of  the  tem¬ 
pi's!  I  had  a  kenning  of  the  harbour,  w’hich  I  hope  now  by  your  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  favor  I  am  entering  into,  I  made  tender  to  your  Alajesty  of 
two  works,  an  History  of  England,  and  a  Digest  of  your  Laws,  as  I 
have  (by  a  figure  of  pars  pro  toto)  performed  the  one,  so  I  have  here¬ 
with  sent  your  Majesty,  by  w^ay  of  an  epistle,  a  new  offer  of  the  other. 
But  my  desire  is  further,  if  it  stand  with  your  Majesty’s  good  pleasure, 
since  now’  my  study  is  my  exchange,  and  my  pen  my  factor  for  the  use 
of  iny  talent,  that  your  Majesty  (who  is  a  great  master  in  these  things) 
would  Ih*  pleased  to  appoint  me  some  task  to  write,  and  that  I  shall 
take  for  an  oracle. 

*  And  In'cause  my  Instauration  (which  I  esteem  my  great  work,  and 
do  still  go  on  w  ith  in  silence)  was  dedicated  to  your  Majesty,  and  this 
History  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh  to  your  lively  and  excellent  image 
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the  Prince,  if  now  your  iVIajesty  will  be  pleased  to  give  me  a  theme  to 
dedicate  to  my  Lord  of  Buckingham,  whom  I  have  so  much  reason  to 
honor,  I  should  with  more  alacrity  embrace  your  Majesty's  direction 
than  mine  own  choice.  Your  Majesty  will  pardon  me  for  troubling 
you  thus  long.  God  evermore  preserve  and  prosper  you. 

‘  Your  ]Majesty*8  poor  beadsman  most  devoted, 

‘  F.  St.  Alban.* 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  220 — 221, 

The  following  short  epistle  from  Prince  Charles  to  Buckingham 
contains  the  germ  of  the  policy  of  his  subsequent  reign.  It  was 
written  at  the  close  of  1621,  when  the  House  of  Commons  had 
evinced  its  determination  to  restrain  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown 
within  their  constitutional  limits.  The  desire  expressed,  that 
‘  such  seditious  fellows  might  be  made  an  example  to  others,’ 
evinces  the  early  and  deep-rooted  aversion  to  the  rights  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  which  was  afterwards  displayed  with  such  disastrous  re¬ 
sults. 


'Stinie, 

‘  The  low'er  house  this  day  has  been  a  little  unruly,  but  I  hoj)e  it 
will  turn  to  the  best,  for  before  they  rose  they  began  to  be  iishamed  of 
it ;  yet  I  could  wish  that  the  King  would  send  down  a  commission 
here  (that  if  need  were),  such  seditious  fellows  might  be  made  an  ex¬ 
ample  to  others  by  IMonday  next,  and  till  then  I  would  let  them  alone; 
it  will  be  seen  whether  they  mean  to  do  good  or  to  persist  in  their  fol¬ 
lies,  so  that  the  King  needs  to  be  patient  but  a  little  while.  I  have 
spoken  with  so  many  of  the  council  as  the  King  trusts  most,  and  they 
Qire]  all  of  this  mind  ;  only  the  sending  of  authority  to  set  seditious  fel¬ 
lows  fast  is  of  my  adding.  1  defy  thee  in  being  more  mine  than  I  am 

Thy  constant  loving  friend, 

‘  Charles  P.’ 
—lb.  pp.  209—210. 

The  only  other  extract  for  which  we  can  make  room  is  a  letter 
from  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  his  wife,  written  from  the  Tower, 
which  determines,  as  Mr.  Brewer  remarks,  ‘  the  much  vexed 
‘  question  whether  or  not  Sir  Walter  did  attempt  to  stab  himself.* 
We  envy  not  the  man  who  can  read  this  epistle  without  being 
deeply  interested  in  the  fortunes  of  its  writer. 

‘  Receive  from  thy  unfortunate  husband  these  his  hist  lines,  these 
the  last  w'ords  that  ever  thou  shalt  receive  fnun  him.  That  I  can 
live  to  think  never  to  see  thee  and  my  child  more,  I  cannot.  I  have 
desired  God,  and  disputed  with  my  reason,  but  nature  and  compassion 
hath  the  victory.  That  I  can  live  to  think  how  you  are  both  left  a 
spoil  to  my  enemies,  and  that  my  name  shall  be  a  dishonor  to  my 
child,  I  cann(»t,  1  cannot  endure  the  menn»ry  thereof :  unfortunate 
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woman,  unfortunate  child,  comfort  yourselves,  trust  God,  and  be  con¬ 
tented  with  your  poor  estate ;  I  would  have  bettered  it  if  I  had  en. 
joyed  a  few  years.  Thou  art  a  young  woman,  and  forbear  not  to  marry 
again  :  it  is  now  nothing  to  me  ;  thou  art  no  more  mine,  nor  I  thine. 
To  witness  that  thou  didst  love  me  once,  take  care  that  thou  marry  not 
to  please  sense,  but  to  avoid  poverty,  and  to  preserve  thy  child.  That 
thou  didst  also  love  me  living,  witness  it  to  others ;  to  my  poor  daugh¬ 
ter,  to  whom  I  have  given  nothing ;  for  his  sake,  who  will  be  cruel  to 
himself  to  preserve  thee.  Be  charitable  to  her,  and  teach  thy  son  to 
love  her  for  his  fatlier’s  sake.  For  myself,  I  am  left  of  all  men,  that 
have  done  good  to  many.  All  my  good  turns  forgotten,  all  my  errors 
revived  and  exjK)unded  to  all  extremity  of  ill ;  all  my  services,  hazards, 
and  expenses  for  my  country,  plantings,  discoveries,  fights,  councils, 
and  whatsoever  else,  malice  hath  now  covered  over.  I  am  now  made 
an  enemy  and  traitor  by  the  word  of  an  unworthy  man  ;  he  hath  pro¬ 
claimed  me  to  be  a  partaker  of  his  vain  imaginations,  notwithstanding 
the  whole  course  of  my  life  hath  approved  the  contrary,  as  my  death 
shall  approve  it.  Woe,  woe,  woe  be  unto  him  by  whose  falsehood  we 
are  lost !  he  hath  separated  us  asunder  ;  he  hath  slain  my  honor,  my 
fortune ;  he  hath  robbed  thee  of  thy  husband,  thy  child  of  his  father, 
and  me  of  you  both.  Oh,  God  !  thou  dost  know  my  wrongs :  know 
then,  thou  my  wife  and  child  ;  know  then  thou,  my  Lord  and  King, 
that  I  ever  thought  them  too  honest  to  betray,  and  too  good  to  conspire 
against.  But  my  wife,  forgive  thou  all  as  I  do;  live  humble,  for 
thou  hast  but  a  time  also.  God  forgive  my  Lord  Harry,  for  he  was 
my  heavy  enemy.  And  for  my  Lord  Cecill,  I  thought  he  would  never 
forsake  me  in  extremity  ;  I  would  not  have  done  it  him,  God  knows. 
But  do  not  thou  know  it,  for  he  must  be  master  of  thy  child,  and  may 
have  compassion  of  him.  Be  not  dismayed  that  I  died  in  despair  of 
God’s  mercies ;  strive  not  to  dispute  it ;  but  assure  thyself  that  God 
hath  not  left  me,  nor  Satan  tempted  me.  Hope  and  despair  live  not 
together  ;  I  know  it  is  forbidden  to  destroy  ourselves,  but  I  trust  it  is 
forbidden  in  this  sort,  that  we  destroy  not  ourselves  despairing  of  God’s 
mercv. 


‘  The  mercy  of  God  is  immeasurable,  the  cogitations  of  men  com¬ 
prehend  it  not.  In  the  Lord  I  have  ever  trusted,  and  I  know  that  my 
lletleemer  liveth  :  far  is  it  from  me  to  be  tempted  with  Satan  ;  I  am 
only  tempted  with  sorrow,  whose  sharp  teeth  devour  my  heart.  O  God, 
thou  art  goodness  itself,  thou  canst  not  be  but  good  to  me  ;  O,  God, 
that  art  mercy  itself,  thou  canst  not  be  but  merciful  to  me  ! 

‘  For  my  estate  is  conveyed  to  feoffees,  to  your  cousin  Brett  and 
others  ;  1  have  but  a  bare  estate  for  a  short  life.  IMy  plate  is  at  gage 
in  Lombard  Street :  my  debts  are  many.  ’Fo  Peter  Vanlore,  some 
£6()0.  To  Antrobus  as  much,  but  Cumpson  is  to  pav  £3(X)  of  it.  To 
Michael  Hext,  £10(>.  To  George  Carew,  £100.  to  Nicholas  San- 
dors,  £1(H).  To  John  Fitz-James,  £1(K).  To  Mr.  Waddom,  £100. 
u  "  Hawker,  for  horses,  £70.  To  a  poor  man,  called 

Hunt,  £20.  Take  first  care  of  those  for  God’s  sake.  To  a  brewer  at 
\\eymouth,  and  a  baker  for  my  Lord  Cecill’s  ship  and  mine,  I  think 
some  £80  ;  John  Renolds  knoweth  it.  And  let  that  poor  man  have 
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his  true  part  of  their  return  from  Virginia  ;  and  let  the  poor  men's 
wages  be  paid  with  the  goods^  for  the  Lord’s  sake.  Oh,  what  will  my 
poor  servants  think  atmiy  return,  when  they  hear  I  am  accused  to  be 
Spanish,  who  sent  them,  to  my  great  charge,  to  plant  and  discover 
upon  his  territory  !  Oh,  intolerable  infamy  !  Oh,  God  !  1  cannot 
resist  these  thoughts ;  I  cannot  live  to  think  how  I  am  derided,  to 
think  of  the  expectation  of  my  enemies,  the  scorns  I  shall  receive,  the 
cruel  words  of  lawyers,  the  infamous  taunts  and  despites,  to  be  made 
a  wonder  and  a  spectacle !  Oh,  death !  hasten  thee  unto  me,  that 
thou  mayest  destroy  the  memory  of  these,  and  lay  me  up  in  dark  for¬ 
getfulness.  Oh,  death !  destroy  my  memory,  which  is  my  tormentor ; 
my  thoughts  and  my  life  cannot  dwell  in  one  body.  But  do  thou  for¬ 
get  me,  poor  wife,  that  thou  mayest  live  to  bring  up  thy  poor  child. 
I  recommend  unto  you  my  poor  brother,  A.  Gilbert.  The  lease  of 
Sanding  is  his,  and  none  of  mine ;  let  him  have  it  for  Gcxl's  cause ;  he 
knoM's  what  is  due  to  me  upon  it.  And  be  good  to  Kemis,  for  he  is 
a  perfect  honest  man,  and  hath  much  wrong  for  my  sake.  For  the 
rest,  I  commend  me  to  them,  and  them  to  God.  And  the  Lord  knows 
my  sorrow  to  part  from  thee  and  my  poor  child  ;  but  part  I  must  by 
enemies  and  injuries,  part  with  shame  and  triumph  of  my  detractors  ; 
and  therefore  be  contented  with  this  work  of  God,  and  forget  me  in  all 
things  but  thine  own  honor,  and  the  love  of  mine.  I  bless  my  poor  child, 
and  let  him  know  his  father  was  no  traitor.  Be  bold  of  my  innocence, 
for  God,  to  whom  I  offer  life  and  soul,  knows  it.  And  whosoever 
thou  choose  again  after  me,  let  him  be  but  thy  politique  hus¬ 
band  ;  but  let  my  son  be  thy  beloved,  for  he  is  part  of  me,  and  I  live 
in  him,  and  the  difference  is  but  in  the  number,  and  not  in  the  kind. 
And  the  Lord  for  ever  keep  thee  and  them,  and  give  thee  comfort  in 
both  worlds  !* — Ib.  pp.  93 — 97. 

The  Notes  appended  by  Mr.  Brewer  to  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Bishop,  and  to  the  letters  which  constitute  the  second  and  sup¬ 
plementary  volume,  display  considerable  acquaintance  with  the 
men  and  events  of  the  times  of  James.  As  such  they  are  valu¬ 
able,  nor  would  their  worth  have  been  diminished  had  there  been 
less  of  an  anti-puritan  and  anti-liberal  complexion  about  them. 
Much  of  this  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  professional 
standing  of  the  author,  for  clergymen  now  a-day  seem  emulous  of 
copying  the  example  of  the  worst  specimens  of  their  class.  The 
publication,  however,  without  possessing  any  very  high  preten¬ 
sions,  or  throwing  any  striking  and  original  lights  on  the  reign  of 
James,  will  be  found  an  interesting  companion  to  the  historical 
student  in  his  severer  and  more  laborious  investigation  into  the 
character  and  history  of  the  period  on  which  it  treats. 


Art.  VlL^Histaricai  Sketchet  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  time 

^  George  III.  First  and  Second  Series.  By  Henry  Lord 

Brougham.  London :  Charles  Knight  and  Co, 

These  volumes  furnish  another  illustration  of  the  correctness  of 
the  remarks  which  we  made  in  our  last  number,  on  the  boundless 
range  of  Lord  Brougham’s  information,  and  the  v^satility  of  his 
powers.  Scarcely  a  month  elapses  without  some  fpesh  proof  being 
afforded,  of  the  unceasing  activity  of  his  Lordship’s  intellect,  and 
of  the  multifarious  knowledge  with  which  it  is  enriched.  Some  of 
his  productions,  conceived  in  haste  and  executed  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  may  be  destined  to  an  ephemeral  existence,  yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  point  out  one  which  is  not  impregnated  with  such 
elements  of  vitality,  as  insure,  to  some  extent,  the  accomplishment 
of  its  destined  object.  The  contents  of  the  volumes  now  before 
us,  are  of  a  much  more  popular  and  attractive  character  than  the 
Dissertations  we  noticed  last  month,  and  their  readers  will  be 
proportionably  more  numerous.  The  times  and  the  statesmen  of 
George  the  Third ;  the  character  of  that  monarch  and  of  his  son ; 
the  social  virtues  and  political  delinquencies  of  the  former;  the 
open  profligacy  and  base  selfishness  of  the  latter;  the  political 
views  patronised  by  both ;  and  the  effects  resulting  to  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  interests  of  the  empire  from  their  opposite  characters, 
but  uniform  policy ;  are  topics  which  cannot  fail  to  attract  a  large 
class  to  the  attentive  examination  of  what  his  lordship  has 
written. 

The  times  illustrated  are  sufficiently  remote  from  our  own  to 
allow,  at  least,  of  an  approximation  to  the  calm  review  and  im¬ 
partial  judgment  of  the  historian ;  while  their  contiguity  to  our 
day ;  the  direct  influences  transmitted  from  them  to  ourselves ;  the 
reminiscences  of  our  youth,  aided  by  the  strong  impression  yet 
retained  of  the  high  talents,  or  public  virtues,  or  perverse  am¬ 
bition,  or  base  apostacy,  of  the  statesmen  described,  give  all 
the  interest  of  deep  personal  feeling,  of  admiration  yet  undi¬ 
minished,  or  of  indignant  hostility  yet  warm  and  vigorous,  to  the 
Sketches  furnished  by  his  lordship’s  pen.  We  regard  the  work  as 
invested  with  far  more  than  ordinary  interest,  and  as  furnishing  ma¬ 
terials,  the  full  worth  of  which  can  only  be  known  to  the  future 
historian.  Differing  from  his  lordship  in  some  of  his  views,  and 
believing  that  his  judgments  have,  in  a  few  cases,  been  influenced 
by  recent  events,  we  feel  equally  certain  that  the  general  accuracy 
of  his  sketches  will  be  admitted  with  growing  conviction,  as 
the  passions  and^  party  alliances  of  the  day  are  forgotten.  In  no 
case  do  we  anticipate  this  more  confidently,  than  in  those  very  in¬ 
stances  in  which  his  lordship  is  now  suspected  to  have  erred  most 
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seriously ; — we  refer,  especially,  to  the  unfavorable  view  he  has 
given  of  George  III.,  whose  undue  elevation  cannot  much  longer 
be  sustained  by  all  the  artifices  of  his  cherished  faction. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  work  has  already  appeared,  ehher  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  or  *in  the  Introductions  to  his  lordship’s 
speeches,  recently  published  by  Messrs.  Black,  of  Edinburgh. 
Several  of  the  articles,  however,  are  original ;  and  important  and 
interesting  additions  have  been  made  to  others.  The  design  of 
the  publication  is  thus  stated  in  the  Introduction  to  the  second 
volume,  and  the  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  manner 
in  which  his  lordship  has  treated  the  various  and  sometimes 
delicate  topics  involved  in  his  discussions.  We  have  not  met  with 
a  work,  for  some  time  past,  which  is  so  adapted  to  serve  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  political  morality,  by  reminding  statesmen  of  the  scrutiny 
to  which  their  conduct  will  be  subjected  when  the  bewildering 
influences  of  their  day,  and  the  ephemeral  popularity  of  their 
measures,  are  withdrawn, 

‘  It  would  be  a  very  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  there  is  no  higher 
object  in  submitting  these  sketches  to  the  world,  than  the  gratification 
of  curiosity  respecting  eminent  statesmen,  or  even  a  more  important 
purpose,  the  maintenance  of  a  severe  standard  of  taste  respecting 
oratorical  excellence.  The  main  object  in  view  has  been  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  a  severe  standard  of  public  virtue,  by  constantly  painting 
political  profligacy  in  those  hateful  colours  which  are  natur^  to  it, 
though  sometimes  obscured  by  the  lustre  of  talents,  especially  when 
seen  through  the  false  glare  shed  by  success  over  public  crimes.  To 
show  mankind  wdio  are  their  real  benefactors ;  to  teach  them  the 
wisdom  of  only  exalting  the  friends  of  peace,  of  freedom,  and  of  im¬ 
provement  ;  to  warn  them  against  the  folly,  so  pernicious  to  themselves, 
of  lavishing  their  applauses  upon  their  worst  enemies ;  those  who  dis¬ 
turb  the  tranquillity,  assail  the  liberties,  and  obstruct  the  improvement 
of  the  world  ;  to  reclaim  them  from  the  yet  coarser  habit,  so  nearly 
akin  to  vicious  indulgence,  of  palliating  cruelty  and  fraud  committed 
on  a  large  scale,  by  regarding  the  success  which  has  attended  those  foul 
enormities,  or  the  courage  and  the  address  with  which  they  have  been 
])erpetrated ;  these  are  the  views  which  have  guided  the  pen  that  has 
attempted  to  sketch  the  history  of  George  the  Third’s  times,  by  describ¬ 
ing  the  statesmen  who  flourished  in  them.  With  these  views  a  work 
was  begun  many  years  ago,  and  interrupted  by  professional  avocations ; 
the  history  of  two  reigns  in  our  o\vn  annals,  those  of  Henry  V.  and 
Elizabeth,  deemed  glorious  for  the  arts  of  war  and  of  government, 
commanding  largely  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  justly  famous  for  the 
capacity  they  displayed,  but  extolled  upon  the  false  assumption  that 
foreign  conquest  is  the  chief  glory  of  a  nation,  and  that  habitual  and 
dexterous  treachery  towards  all  mankind  is  the  first  accomplishment  of 
a  sovereign.  To  relate  the  story  of  those  reigns  in  the  langua^^  of 
which  sound  reason  prescribes  the  use ;  to  express  the  soom  of  mlse- 
IhkkI  and  the  detestation  of  cruelty  which  the  uncorrupted  feelmgs  of 
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oor  uliirt  iiMpire ;  to  call  wicked  things  by  their  right  names,  whethen 
princes  and  statesmen,  or  by  yulgiur  and  more  harmless  male. 
fiictoTS,  was  the  plan  of  that  work.  Longer  experience  of  the  world 
has  iMfly  excited  a  stronger  desire  to  see  such  lessons  inculcated,  and  to 
in  tearing  off  the  veil  which  the  folly  of  mankind  throws  over  the 
of  their  rulers.  But  it  was  deemed  better  to  direct  the  attenticn 
of  the  people,  in  the  first  instance,  to  more  recent  times,  better  knoHn 
characters,  and  more  interesting  events.  In  this  opinion  these  His¬ 
torical  Sketches  had  their  origin.'— Pp,  vii — ix. 


We  know  not  whether  we  are  warranted  to  conclude  from  this 
passage,  that  the  design  originally  contemplated  by  his  lordship 
IS  yet  entertained.  We  hope  it  may  be  so — a  more  important 
service  he  could  not  render  to  his  country,  or  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  human  commonwealth.  Such  a  production  com¬ 
posed  with  leisure — the  slow  growth  of  extensive  research,  a 
discriminating  judgment,  deep  insight  into  human  nature,  and  an 
inflexible  adherence  to  the  rules  of  truth,  would  constitute  a 
monument  more  illustrious  and  imperishable  than  any  which  have 
signalized  the  heroes  of  our  world. 

The  more  important  and  interesting  of  these  Sketches  having 
already  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  been  thereby 
familiaris^  to  most  of  our  readers,  we  are  necessarily  restricted  in 
our  extracts,  either  to  the  additions  made  to  these,  or  to  the  minor 
sketches  included  in  the  volumes.  We  trust,  in  fairness  to  his 
lordship,  that  this  fact  will  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the 
character  of  the  work  from  the  few  extracts  we  shall  make. 

Lord  Chatham,  as  might  have  been  expected,  is  a  great  favorite 
with  the  noble  author ;  and  the  sketch  furnished  of  his  character 
and  policy,  is  the  warm-hearted  tribute  of  an  admiring  intellect 
capable  of  appreciating  the  high  merits  of  this  distinguished  man, 
without  being  blinded  to  his  few  defects.  The  administration  of 
the  first  William  Pitt  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  chapters  of 
English  history.  The  imbecility  and  weakness  of  his  predecessors 
had  reduced  the  country  to  the  lowest  point  of  depression.  Cor¬ 
ruption  at  home,  and  defeat  abroad,  had  engendered  a  state  of 
discontent  the  most  general  and  alarming.  The  buoyant  spirit  of 
the  nation  was  gone.  Its  self-confidence  was  lost,  and  nothing 
appeared  in  prospect  but  accumulating  disasters  and  irretrievable 
ruin.  With  an  army  insignificant,  and  still  more  ineffective; 
with  a  navy  scarcely  able  to  keep  the  sea,  and  officered  bv  men 
who  had  eschewed  the  spirit  of  their  profession;  with  only  one 
ally,  and  that  ally  beset  by  a  combination  which  threatened  his  utter 
and  speedy  destruction ;  with  a  mistrust  of  public  men  pervading 
every  class,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled  in  its  intensity  by  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  any  former  age ; — the  nation  appeared  to  have  outgrown 
Its  youth,  and  to  be  rapidly  tending  to  the  decrepitude  and  dotage 
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of  age.  In  such  unpropitious  circumstances  the  genius  of  ChaAam 
was  summoned  by  a  reluctant  monarch  to  save  the  state.  To  the 
astonishment  of  all  his  triumph  was  complete.  The  determination' 
of  his  character,  guided  by  a  sagacity  rarely  at  fault,  enabled  him* 
not  only  to  throw  back  the  tide  of  disaster  which  had  set  in  up<m 
our  shores,  but  to  achieve  a  succession  of  victories  which  chastised 
the  insolence  and  bridled  the  power  of  our  foes.  The  success  of 
his  foreign  administration  was  equalled  by  that  of  his  domestic 
policy :  confidence  was  restored ;  the  ancient  courage  of  the  people 
was  revived ;  the  nation  renewed  her  youth,  and  prepared  for 
a  loflier  and  bolder  flight  than  she  had  yet  attempted.  These 
services,  to  which  the  throne  of  George  III.  was  so  deeply 
indebted,  may  well  have  commanded  the  gratitude  and  lasting  con¬ 
fidence  of  that  monarch.  But  his  tory  prejudices  were  offended 
by  the  liberal  policy  of  his  minister,  and  the  base  intrigues  of  the 
court  were  therefore  put  in  operation  to  displace  *  the  great  com- 
*  moner.’  Chatham  retired  from  office  the  victim  of  royal  pre¬ 
judice,  and  every  hostile  court  throughout  Europe  rejoiced  at  his 
fall. 

This  great  man  partook  of  our  human  nature.  There  were 
spots  which  deeply  shaded  the  lustre  of  his  glory,  and  to  these 
Lord  Brougham  refers  in  the  following  passage  which  he  has 
now  added  to  the  Sketch  reprinted  from  No.  136  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Review.  We  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  that  the 
extract  supplies  merely  the  shading  which  was  necessary  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  noble  portrait. 

*  The  most  severe  judge  of  human  actions,  the  critic  whose  searching 
eye  looks  for  defects  in  every  portrait,  and  regards  it  as  a  fiction,  not  a 
likeness,  when  he  fails  to  find  any,  will  natu^ly  ask  if  such  a  charac¬ 
ter  as  Lord  Chatham’s  could  be  without  reproach  ;  if  feelings  so  strong 
never  boiled  over  in  those  passions  which  are  dangerous  to  virtue ;  if 
fervour  of  soul  such  as  his  could  be  at  all  times  kept  within  the  bounds 
which  separate  the  adjoining  provinces  of  vehemence  and  intemperance  } 
Nor  will  he  find  reason  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  picture  which  he  is 
scrutinising  when  we  have  added  the  tiaits  that  undeniably  disfigured 
it.  Some  we  have  already  thrown  in ;  but  they  rather  are  shades  that 
give  effect  and  relief  to  the  rest,  than  deformities  or  defects.  It  must 
now  be  farther  recorded,  that  not  only  was  he  impracticable,  difficult 
beyond  all  men  to  act  with,  overbearing,  impetuously  insisting  upon 
his  own  views  being  adopted  by  all  as  infallible,  utterly  regardless  of 
other  men’s  opinions  when  he  had  formed  his  own,  as  little  disposed 
to  profit  by  the  lights  of  their  wisdom  as  to  avail  himself  of  their  co- 
operative  efforts  in  action — all  this  is  merely  the  excess  of  his  great 

?[ualities  running  loose  uncontrolled — but  he  appears  to  have  been  very 
ar  from  sustaining  the  exalted  pitch  of  magnanimous  independance 
and  utter  disregard  of  sublunary  interests  which  we  should  expect  him 
to  have  reached  and  kept  as  a  matter  of  course,  from  a  mere  cursory 
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glance  at  the  mould  in  which  his  lofty  character  was  cast.  Without 
allowing  considerable  admixture  of  the  clay  which  forms  earthly  mor. 

to  have  entered  into  his  composition,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
violence  of  his  feelings,  when  George  III.  showed  him  some  small 
signs  of  kindness  in  the  closet,  upon  his  giving  up  tlie  seals  of  office. 

<  j  conteWf  Sir,  I  had  but  too  much  reason  to  expect  your  Majesty  s 
displeasure.  I  had  not  come  prepared  for  this  exceeding  goodness— 
paidon  me,  sir,'  he  passionately  exclaimed,  Mt  overpowers — it  op¬ 
presses  me  !'  and  he  burst  into  tears  in  the  presence  of  one  who,  as  a 
moment's  reflection  must  have  convinced  him,  was  playing  a  part  to 
undermine  his  character,  destroy  his  influence,  and  counteract  all  his 
great  designs  for  his  country's  good.  But  some  misplaced  sentiments 
of  loyalty  may  have  produced  this  strange  paroxysm  of  devotion.  The 
colour  assumed  by  his  gratitude  for  favours  conferred  upon  his  family 
and  himself  was  of  a  more  vulgar  hue,  and  still  less  harmonized  with 
the  Great  Commoner’s  exalted  nature.  On^  learning  the  King's 
intention  to  grant  him  a  pension,  (in  order  effectually  to  undo  him,) 
he  HTites  to  Lord  Bute  a  letter  full  of  the  most  humiliating  effusions 
of  extravagant  thankfulness — speaks  of  '  being  confounded  with  the 
King’s  condescension  in  deigning  to  bestow  one  thought  on  the  mode 
of  extending  to  him  his  royal  beneficence  * — considers  *  any  mark  of 
approbation  flowing  from  such  a  spontaneous  source  of  clemency  as  his 
comfort  and  his  glory  ’ — and  prostrates  himself  in  the  very  dust  for 
daring  to  refuse  the  kind  of  provision  tendered  ‘  by  the  king  in  a  man¬ 
ner  so  infinitely  gracious,'  and  proposing,  instead  of  it,  a  pension  for 
his  family.  When  this  prayer  was  granted,  the  effusions  of  gratitude 
‘  for  these  unbounded  effects  of  beneficence  and  grace  which  the  most 
benign  of  sovereigns  has  condescended  to  bestow,’  are  stilKmore  ex^ 
travagant ;  and  ‘  he  dares  to  hope  that  the  same  royal  benevolence 
which  showers  on  the  unmeritorious  such  unlimited  benefits  may  deign 
to  accept  the  genuine  tribute  of  the  truly  feeling  heart  with  equal 
condescension  and  goodness.’  It  is  painful  to  add  what  truth  extorts, 
that  this  is  really  not  the  sentiment  and  the  language  with  which  a 
patriot  leaves  his  sov^ereign’s  councils  upon  a  broad  difference  of  honest 
opinion,  and  after  being  personally  ill-used  by  that  monarch's  favour¬ 
ites,  but  the  tone  of  feeling,  and  even  the  style  of  diction,  in  which  a 
condemned  felon,  having  sued  for  mercy,  returns  thanks  when  his  life 
has  l)een  spared.  The  pain  of  defacing  any  portion  of  so  noble  a  por¬ 
trait  os  Lord  Chatham's  must  not  prevent  us  from  marking  the  traits 
of  a  somewhat  vulgar,  if  not  a  sordid,  kind,  wdiich  are  to  be  found  on 
a  chiser  inspection  of  the  original.' — Vol.  i.  pp.  44 _ 47. 

\V  e  should  gladly  extract  some  of  the  passages  which  we  have 
marked  in  the  Sketches  of  Fox,  Pitt,  and  Burke,  but  for  the  rea¬ 
sons  already  stated  we  desist. 

•  picture  but  not  more  so  than  truth  requires — is  fur¬ 

nished  in  the  first  volume,  of  Frederic  of  Prussia,  Gustavus  of 
Sueden,  and  Catherine  of  Russia,  and  in  a  less  degree  of  Joseph 
ol  Austria.  The  first  of  these  monarchs  has  been  most  unduly^ 
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magnified,  nor  is  it  difficult  to  account  for  the  fact.  Ungrateful, 
despotic,  and  heartless ;  reckless  of  the  feelings  of  others,  but 
determined  at  every  cost  to  gratify  his  own ;  affecting  the  character  of 
a  philosopher,  yet  perpetually  acting  the  part  of  a  king  ;  he  retained 
at  his  court  a  throng  of  servile  scribes  who  repaid  his  patronage  by 
unmerited  and  fulsome  praise.  It  is  to  the  disgrace  of  literature, 
that  her  votaries  have  been  so  frequently  the  hirelings  of  kings. 
The  following  summary  of  the  charater  of  Frederic  does  not  in¬ 
clude  some  of  its  darker  and  more  repulsive  features. 

‘  Upon  the  whole,  all  well  regulated  minds  will  turn  from  a  minute 
view  of  this  famous  personage,  impressed  with  no  veneration  for  his 
character,  either  as  a  member  of  society,  a  ruler  of  the  people,  or  a 
part  of  the  European  community.  That  he  possessed  the  talents  of 
an  accomplished  warrior,  and  an  elegant  wit,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
deny,  and  superfluous  to  demonstrate.  He  has  left  us,  in  his  victories 
and  writings,  the  best  proofs  ;  and  all  that  is  preserved  of  his  conver¬ 
sation  leads  to  a  belief  that  it  surpassed  his  more  careful  efforts.  He 
ranked  unquestionably  in  the  first  class  of  warriors ;  nor  is  it  doubt¬ 
ful  that  the  system  by  which,  when  carried  to  its  full  extent,  Napo¬ 
leon’s  victories  were  gained,  had  its  origin  in  the  strategy  of  Frederic, 
— the  plan,  namely,  of  rapidly  moving  vast  masses  of  troops,  and 
always  bringing  a  superior  force  to  bear  upon  the  point  of  attack.  His 
administration,  whether  military  or  civil,  was  singularly  marked  by 
promptitude  and  energy.  Whenever  active  exertion  was  required,  or 
could  secure  success,  he  was  likely  to  prevail ;  and  as  he  was  in  all 
things  a  master  of  those  inferior  abilities  which  constitute  what  we  de¬ 
nominate  address,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he  was  uniformly  fortunate 
in  the  cabinets  of  his  neighbours.  The  encouragements  which  he 
lavished  on  learned  men  were  useful,  though  not  always  skilfully  be¬ 
stowed  ;  and  in  this,  as  in  all  the  departments  of  his  government,  we 
see  him  constantly  working  mischief  by  working  too  much.  His 
Academy  was  no  less  under  command  than  the  best  disciplined  regi¬ 
ment  in  his  service  ;  and  did  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  authority 
upon  matters  of  scientific  opinion  or  of  taste  in  the  arts.  His  own 
literary  acquirements  were  limited  to  the  belles  lettres  and  moral 
sciences ;  even  of  these  he  was  far  from  being  completely  master.  His 
practice,  as  an  administrator,  is  inconsistent  with  an  extensive  or 
sound  political  knowledge  ;  and  his  acquaintance  with  the  classics  was 
derived  from  French  translations  ;  he  knew  very  little  Latin,  and  no 
Greek.  To  his  sprightliness  in  society,  and  his  love  of  literary  com¬ 
pany,  so  rare  in  princes,  he  owes  the  reputation  of  a  philosopher  ;  and 
to  the  success  of  his  intrigues  and  arms,  the  appellation  of  Great: — a 
title  which  is  the  less  honourable,  that  mankind  have  generally  agreed 
to  bestow  it  uiwn  those  to  whom  their  gratitude  was  least  of  all  due.* 

— Ib.  pp.  344 — 345. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Sketch  of  Sir  Philip  Francis— 
the  whole  of  which  is  original — will  interest  those  who  have 
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watched  the  controversy  respecting  the  authorship  of  Junius. 
The  evidence  on  which  Sir  Philip’s  claim  to  this  doubtful  honor 
rests,  is  subsequently  stated  at  length  and  with  much  clearness, 
by  Lord  Brougham.  We  should  be  glad  to  transcribe  the  whole 
passage  but  it  exceeds  our  limits,  and  we  must  therefore  contine 
ourselves  to  the  following. 

‘His  education  had  been  carefully  conducted  by  his  father,  the 
translator  of  Demosthenes  and  Honice,  two  works  of  very  ungual 
merit  as  regards  the  English  langui\ge,  though  abundantly  sliowing  a 
familiarity  with  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek.  The  acquaintance 
with  classical  compi>sitions  which  the  son  thus  obtained  was  extensive, 
and  he  added  to  it  a  still  greater  familiarity  with  the  English  classics. 
His  taste  was  thus  formeil  on  the  best  models  of  all  ages,  and  it  was 
pure  to  vigorous  severity.  His  own  style  of  writing  was  admirable, 
excelling  in  clearness,  alwunding  in  happy  idiomatic  terms,  not  over- 
huided  with  either  words  or  figures,  but  not  rejecting  either  beautiful 
phrases  or  appropriate  ornaments.  It  was  somewhat  sententious  and 
even  abrupt,  like  his  manner :  it  did  not  flow  very  smoothly,  much 
less  fall  imj^etuously  ;  but  in  force  and  effect  it  was  by  no  means 
wanting,  and  though  somewhat  more  antitheticid,  and  thus  wearing  an 
appearance  of  more  labor,  than  strict  taste  might  justify,  it  had  the 
essential  quality  of  being  so  pellucid  as  to  leave  no  cloud  whatever 
over  the  meaning,  and  seemed  so  impregnated  with  the  writer’s  mind 
as  to  wear  the  apj>earance  of  being  perfectly  natural,  notwithstanding 
the  artificial  texture  of  the  composition.  In  diction  it  ^yas  exceedingly 
pure  ;  nor  could  the  writer  suffer,  though  in  conversation,  any  of  the 
modish  phrases  or  even  pronunciations  w’hich  the  ignorance  or  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  society  is  perpetually  contributing,  with  the  usages  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  vitiate  our  Saxon  dialect.  The  great  offender  of  all  in  this 
kind,  the  newspaper  press,  and  perhaps  most  of  any  those  half  literary 
contributors  to  it  who,  enamoured  of  their  own  sentimental  effusions 
and  patch-work  style,  assume  the  license  of  using  words  in  senses 
never  before  thought  of,  were  to  him  the  object  of  unmeasured  repro¬ 
bation  ;  and  he  would  fling  from  him  such  effusions  w’ith  an  exclama¬ 
tion  that  he  verily  l>elieved  he  should  outlive  his  mother  tongue  as 
well  as  all  memory  of  plain  old  English  sense,  unless  those  writers 
succeedeil  in  killing  him  before  his  time.  His  critical  severity,  even 
as  to  the  language  and  tone  of  conversation,  was  carried  to  what  some¬ 
times  appeared  an  excess.  Thus  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  he  had 
already  survived  the  gtxHl  manly  words  of  assent  and  denial,  the  yes 
and  110  of  our  ancestors,  and  could  now  hear  nothing  but  ‘  unquestion¬ 
ably,  ‘certainly,  ‘  undeniably,’  or  ‘  by  no  means,*  and  ‘  I  rather  think 
not ;  forms  of  speech  to  which  he  gave  the  most  odious  and  contemp¬ 
tuous  nam^,  as  effeminate  and  emasculated,  and  would  turn  into  ridi¬ 
cule  by  caricaturing  the  pronunciation  of  the  words.  Thus  he  would 
drawl  out  ‘  unquestionably,*  in  a  faint,  childish  tone,  and  then  say, 

Gracious  God !  does  he  mean  yes  ?  Then  why  not  say  so  at  once 
like#  man  }  As  for  the  slip.slop  of  some  fluent  talkers  in  society. 
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who  exclaim  that  they  are  *  so  delighteil/  or  *so  shocked/  and  s|)eak  of 
thin^  being  pleasing  or  hateful  ‘  to  a  degree/  he  >\*ould  bear  down 
upon  them  without  mercy,  and  riwr  out,  *  To  what  degree?  Your 
word  means  any  thing,  and  every  thing,  and  nothing/  * 

— Vol.  ii.  pp.  90 — 92. 

Our  last  extract  is  from  the  Sketch  of  Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  who 
for  many  years  ‘  was  the  adviser  and  partisan  of  greatest  weight 
‘  among  the  high  liberal  party.*  Standing  aloof  from  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  leaders  of  the  Whigs,  whose  jwlicy  he  regarded  as  but 
little  more  patriotic  than  that  of  the  Tories,  this  intrepid  and 
upright  champion  of  popular  rights,  addressed  himself  directly  to 
the  people,  and  sought  to  consolidate  their  forces,  as  the  only 
etfectual  means  of  perpetuating  their  birthright.  Amid  the  con¬ 
tentions  of  the  two  great  parties  which  divide  the  State,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Horne  Tooke  have  been  almost  forgotten;  but  in  days 
which  are  approaching,  when  the  interests  of  the  many  will  be 
held  paramount  to  those  of  the  few,  when  the  aristocratic  will 
give  way  to  the  popular,  and  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  largest 
number  be  practically  admitted  to  be  the  highest  purpose  of  human 
government,  his  name  will  be  held  in  deserved  esteem  as  one  of 
the  forerunners  of  so  glorious  an  era.  The  following  is  Lord 
Brougham’s  description  of  his  powers  of  oratory. 

*  His  talents  appeared  not  to  l>e,  at  least  now  that  he  had  reached  a 
late  ]>eriiHl  of  life,  well  fitted  for  parliamentary  delate.  l)n  the 
hustings  he  had  shone  with  great  brilliancy.  Even  in  the  warfare  of 
the  bar  he  was  well  calculated  to  excel.  For  addressing  the  multitude 
with  effect  he  had  many  of  the  highest  qualifications.  Without  any 
jwwer  whatever  of  declamation,  with  mi  mastery  over  the  pas¬ 
sions,  with  a  manner  so  far  from  even  partaking  at  nil  of  vehemence 
that  it  was  hardly  animated  in  the  ordinary  degree  of  conversation,  he 
nevertheless  was  so  clear  in  his  |>ositions,  so  distinct  in  his  statements 
of  fact,  sti  ready  in  his  repartee,  so  admirably  gifted  with  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  what  topics  woidd  tell  best  on  the  occasion,  so  dexterous  in 
the  employment  of  short,  plain,  strong  arguments,  so  happy  in  the  use 
of  his  various  and  even  motley  information,  coidd  so  powerfully  st^ason 
his  di$^iurse  with  wit  and  W’ith  humour,  and  so  ImiUIIy,  even  reck¬ 
lessly,  handle  the  most  ^HTilous  topics  of  attack,  whether  on  individu¬ 
als  or  on  establishments,  that  it  may  Ik*  dtmhted  if  any  man  in  modern 
times,  when  the  line  has  In'en  drawn  between  refined  eloquence,  and 
mob  oratory,  ever  addressed  the  multitude  with  more  certain,  more 
unifonn  success.  M’hoever  reads  the  8]H'eclu*s  at  the  different  West¬ 
minster  elections  of  171^h  I71^h  and  11102,  when  he  stmid  against 
both  the  goveniment  candidate  and  Mr.  Fox,  will  at  once  jierceive 
how  vastly  superior  his  were  to  those  of  the  other  speakers.  But,  as 
Mr.  F  ox  w’os  generally  very  unsuccessful  on  such  occasions,  this  com¬ 
parison  would  furnish  an  inadequate  notion  of  his  great  merits  in  this 
kind.  It  is  more  material  to  add,  that  his  slow*,  composed  manner. 
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and  clear  enunciation,  enabling  what  he  said  to  be  easily  taken  doH^, 
the  reports  which  are  perused  convey  a  very  accurate  idea  of  the  sin¬ 
gular  degree  in  which  he  excelled.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  very  different  contests  of  forensic  skill,  by  his 
learning,  his  subtlety,  his  quick  and  sure  perception  of  resemblances 
and  of  diversities,  which  with  his  unabashed  boldness,  his  presence  of 
mind,  and  his  imperturbable  temper,  made  him  a  most  powerful  advo¬ 
cate,  whether  before  a  judge  in  arguing  points  of  law,  or  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  inquiry  for  a  jury’s  decision.  That  he  was  wholly  im¬ 
pregnable  in  the  position  which  he  took,  both  the  court  felt  when  its 
efforts  to  stop  him  or  turn  aside  his  course  were  found  to  be  utterly 
vain,  and  the  opposing  advocate  who  never  for  an  instant  could  suc¬ 
ceed  in  putting  him  down  with  the  weight  of  authority  and  of  station, 
any  more  than  in  circumventing  him  by  the  niceties  of  technical  lore. 
All  that  the  Mansfields  and  the  Bullers  could  ever  effect,  w  as  to  occa¬ 
sion  a  repetition,  w'ith  aggravating  variations,  of  the  offensive  passages; 
all  that  the  Attorney-Generals  could  attain  was  some  new  laughter 
ff<»m  the  audience  at  their  expense.  Unruffled  by  the  vexation  of 
interruptions,  as  undaunted  by  power,  by  station,  by  professional  ex¬ 
perience,  by  the  truly  formidalde  conspiracy  against  all  interlopers,  in 
W’hich  the  whole  bar,  almost  filling  the  court  on  grcjat  occasions,  really 
is  in  a  great  degree,  but  appears  to  be  in  a  far  greater  degree  com¬ 
bined, — there  st(K)d  the  layman,  rejected  as  a  barrister,  relying  only  on 
his  own  resources,  and  in  the  most  plain  and  homely  English,  with 
more  than  the  self-possession  and  composure  of  a  judge  who  had  the 
whole  court  at  his  feet,  uttered  the  most  offensive  opinions,  garnished 
with  the  broadest  and  bitterest  scarcasms  at  all  the  dojrnias  and  all  the 
functionaries  w'hom  almost  all  other  men  w’ere  agreed  in  deeming 
exempt  from  attack,  and  even  too  venerable  for  observation.* 

—II).  pp.  Ill— 113. 

In  closing  our  notice  of  these  volumes  we  must  crave  per¬ 
mission  to  say  a  w’ord  or  two  on  the  present  position  of  their 
noble  and  gifted  author.  In  perusing  his  Sketches  of  illustrious 
statesmen  we  liave  adverted  again  and  again,  to  what  will  probably 
be  said  on  some  future  occasion,  w’hen  the  liistorian  comes  to  re¬ 
cord  the  services  and  to  delineate  the  political  character  of  Henry 
Lord  Brougham.  We  confess  that  the  anticipation  is  not  just 
what  we  could  desire,  and  w'e  are  irresistibly  impelled  to  express 
a  hope,  that  his  lordship  will  yet  give  to  his  position  the  calm 
review  which  is  due  alike  to  his  ow'n  character  and  to  the  claims 
of  a  nation  so  deeply  indebted  to  his  past  exertions.  We  have 
never  suppressed  our  admiration  of  the  talents  and  meritorious 
services  ot  his  lordship.  These  are  wTitten  on  the  history  of  the 
age,  and  their  memory  will  be  perpetuated  long  after  his  decease, 
by  the  noble  institutions  which  he  has  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  spreading  over  the  land.  The  intrepid  assailant  of  political 
profligacy  in  the  palmy  days  of  Toryism,  undaunted  in  spirit, 
unwearied  in  labor,  exhaustless  in  resources ;  combining  beyond 
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any  other  man  of  his  day  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman — tlie 
sagacity  and  intellectual  furniture  of  the  former,  with  the  promp* 
titude,  and  self-reliance,  and  powers  of  debate  which  are  essential 
to  the  former,  Henry  Brougham  w’as  pre-eminently  fitted,  in  the 
then  state  of  English  society,  to  be  the  advocate  of  ()opular  rights, 
and  the  object  of  a  nation’s  praise.  His  return  for  Yorkshire 
was  but  a  natural  expression  of  the  feelings  with  which  he  was 
regarded  by  all  classes  of  the  liberal  constituency  of  the  empire. 
His  accession  to  office  on  the  formation  of  Earl  Grey’s  adminis¬ 
tration,  removed  him  from  his  appropriate  sphere.  This  was  not 
seen  for  a  time.  The  fact  was  concealed  by  the  illustrious  ser¬ 
vices  which  he  rendered  in  the  Upper  House  during  the  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  but  the  secret  was  gradually  elicited, 
and  there  is  now  scarcely  a  man  in  the  empire,  be  he  Radical, 
Whig,  or  Tory,  who  does  not  admit  it.  His  exclusion  from  the 
Melbourne  administration  on  their  return  to  power  in  1835, 
placed  the  matter  beyond  question  ;  while  the  subsequent  career  of 
ins  lordship  has  left  as  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  all  reflecting 
men,  of  his  being  unequal  to  the  peculiarly  delicate  and  trying 
position  in  which  as  a  politician  he  has  since  been  placed.  Of 
the  grounds  of  his  exclusion  the  public  are  not  informed.  Ru¬ 
mours  have,  indeed,  been  afloat,  but  how  far  they  are  to  be 
received  as  authority  remains  yet  to  be  learnt.  We  trust  that 
this  chapter  of  secret  history  will  not  remain  unwritten.  Wher¬ 
ever  the  blame  rests,  the  public  are  entitled  to  have  the  mystery 
solved,  and  future  statesmen  may,  probably,  gather  instruction 
from  the  disclosure.  We  have  our  suspicions,  but  let  these  pass. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  there  is  an  imperiousness  and 
impatience  of  contradiction,  a  recklessness  of  the  feelings  and  a 
contemptuous  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  others,  about  Lord 
Brougham,  which  renders  it  exceeding  difficult  for  inferior  men  to 
work  with  him.  Incomparably  su^)erior  in  intellectual  endow¬ 
ments  to  his  associates,  conscious  ol  his  own  great  powers,  and 
flushed  with  the  victories  he  had  already  achieved,  he  may  have 
been  wanting  in  that  deference  to  which  aristocratic  assumption 
deemed  itself  entitled,  and  have  laid  himself  open  to  the  yet 
graver  charge  of  attempting  to  overbear  or  of  treating  with  in¬ 
difference  the  views  of  respectable  and  virtuous  mediocrity.  All 
this  may  be  admitted,  and  even  more  than  this,  but  something 
further  is  needed,  to  justify  his  exclusion  from  the  ministry  which 
his  talents  had  adorned  and  his  oratory  so  effectually  served. 
Such  traits  of  character  as  we  have  noticed  are  deeply  to  be  de¬ 
plored.  They  are  not  the  mere  irregularities  of  genius, — to  be 
palliated  and  excused  ;  but  radical  defects  which  seriously  militate 
against  the  practical  w’orth  of  the  talents  enjoyed.  There  is  one 
passage  in  Lord  Brougham’s  description  of  Lord  Chatham  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  penned,  we  are  ready  to  think,  without 
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an  inward  turning  of  the  eye — a  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the 
artist  that  he  w’as  sketching  himself  as  well  as  the  Great  Com¬ 
moner.  It  relates  to  the  intrigue  by  which  Chatham  was  sup- 
planted,  and  is  as  follows :  ‘  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
‘scheme  was  only  rendered  practicable  by  the  hostility  which  the 
‘  great  Minister’s  unbending  habits,  his  contempt  of  ordinary 
*  men,  and  his  neglect  of  every-day  matters,  had  raised  against 
‘  him  among  all  the  creatures  both'  of  Downing  Street  and  St. 
‘James’s.  In  fact,  his  colleagues,  who  necessarily  felt  humbled 
‘  by  his  superiority,  were  needlessly  mortified  by  the  constant 
‘  display  of  it ;  and  it  would  have  betokened  a  still  higher  reach 
‘of  understanding,  as  well  [as  a  purer  fabric  of  patriotism,  if  he, 
‘  whose  great  capacity  threw  those  subordinates  into  the  shade, 

‘  and  before  whose  vigour  in  action  they  were  sufficiently  willing 
‘  to  yield,  had  united  a  little  suavity  in  his  demeanour  with  his 
‘  extraordinary  powers,  nor  made  it  always  necessary  for  them  to 
‘acknowledge  as  w’ell  as  to  feel  their  inferiority.’ 

In  the  absence  of  more  explicit  information,  we  are  led  to 
attribute  Lord  Brougham’s  exclusion  from  the  councils  of  his 
former  associates  to  the  very  defects  to  which  he  here  points 
attention,  and  on  w’hich  he  so  justly  animadverts.  The  case  is 
singular,  and  not  devoid  of  instruction  :  but,  admitting  all  wdiich 
can  justly  be  urged  on  these  grounds,  the  country  is  still  entitled 
to  ask  w  hy  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  consistent,  and  confessedly 
the  most  able  of  its  popular  chiefs,  w'as  thrown  off  by  his  party,  at 
a  time  w  hen  his  services  w'as  most  needed  and  would  have  proved 
most  valuable  ?  We  wait  for  the  reply  which  coming  times  will 
furnish  to  this  query.  Whether  it  was  wise  in  the  Whig  ministers 
to  alienate  so  important  an  ally;  one  who  had  served  their  party 
beyond  all  other  men,  and  stood  confessedly  in  its  foremost  rank, 
is  now'  no  longer  a  question  of  doubt.  The  parliamentary  expe¬ 
rience  ot  recent  sessions  has  determined  the  point,  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  themselves  must  see  that  it  has  done  so.  It  may  have  been 
right,  for  au^ht  we  shall  say  at  present,  to  drive  Achilles  from 
their  camp,  but  that  it  w’as  eminently  impolitic,  and  has  proved 
most  disastrous,  we  need  use  no  w'ords  to  show.  The  records  of 
the  I  pper  House — its  debates  and  its  votes — fully  establish 
this. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  what  we  have  said,  that  we  are 
any  admirers  of  Lord  Brougham’s  recent  doings.  We  make  the 
confession  in  very  sadness  of  heart,, but  it  is  extorted  from  us,  and 
as  we  have  freely  expressed  our  admiration  of  his  talents,  and  grati¬ 
tude  for  his  former  services,  w’e  now  as  freely  give  utterance, 
though  with  very  difi'erent  feelings,  to  the  mortification 
awakened  by  many  ot  his  recent  exhibitions,  in  wdiich  passion 
has  been  strangely  mistaken  for  principle,  and  the  bitterness  of  a 
galled  and  mortified  spirit  has  been  thinly  veiled  under  the  guise 
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of  patriotism.  We  regret,  deeply  regret,  that  another  instance 
has  been  added  to  those  previously  on  record,  of  great  intellectual 
powers  unsustained  by  a  corresponding  moral  elevation ;  a  long 
course  of  enlightened  and  consistent  public  conduct  marred,  if 
not  utterly  despoiled,  by  the  predominance  of  one  dark  passion, 
which  knows  no  object,  and  seeks  no  gratification,  but  the  in¬ 
dulgence  of  its  ow'n  vindictive  temper.  There  is  scarcely  one  of 
our  public  men,  of  whom  we  would  not  rather  have  been  compelled 
to  make  this  admission,  than  of  Lord  Brougham.  We  w  ould  rather 
have  given  up  some  dozen  others,  than  have  relinquislied  our 
confidence  in  llenry  Brougham,  the  champion  of  a  persecuted  and 
murdered  Queen  ;  the  unbought  advocate  of  the  martyred  Smith ; 
the  zealous  friend  of  popular  education ;  the  very  personification 
of  a  nation’s  feelings,  wdien,  in  a  strain  of  eloquence  unrivalled  in 
modern  times,  he  besought  the  infatuated  members  of  the  Upper 
House  not  to  rouse  *  a  peace-loving,  but  a  resolute  people,’  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  on  which  they  had  set  their  hearts.* 

We  do  not  censure  his  lordship  for  being  frequently  in  op¬ 
position  to  her  Majesty’s  present  ministers,  but  for  so  conducting 
that  opposition  as  to  render  his  oratory  powerless,  and  to  awaken 
sympathy,  rather  than  otherwise,  for  the  men  whose  measures  he 
has  scattered  to  the  wind.  We  are  only  giving  utterance  to 
the  feeling  which  is  all  but  universal  among  true  reformers  when 
w^e  say,  that  the  acrimony  and  vindictiveness,  the  obvious  strug- 
glings  of  wounded  pride  and  of  ungratified*  ambition  recently 
exhibited  by  his  lordship,  have  done  more  to  damage  his  repu¬ 
tation,  and  to  shake  the  confidence  of  his  friends,  than  could  have 
been  effected  by  his  exclusion  from  a  dozen  such  administrations 
as  now  exists.  Determined  to  make  his  power  felt,  where  his 
aid  was  spurned,  he  has  forgotten  the  feelings  of  bystanders,  and 
the  regard  that  w’^as  due  to  his  owm  high  character. 

We  are  no  admirers  of  Lord  Melbourne’s  administration,  and 
have  now  relinquished  our  last  hope  of  them.  For  a  time  we 
w’ere  willing  to  believe — nay,  we  thought  it  certain — that  their  re¬ 
turn  to  office  would  be  attended  with  a  change  in  their  policy. 
We  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  any  set  of  men  could  be 
found — much  less  any  professed  Liberals — to  retain  office,  after 
having  confessedly  lost  the  confidence  of  the  Lower  House,  unless 
prepared  to  bring  their  policy  and  their  measures  into  better 
harmony  with  the  knowm  sentiments  of  their  supporters.  Ex¬ 
perience,  however,  has  taught  us  our  error ;  yet  we  do  not  regret 
the  hopes  we  cherished,  or  the  public  demonstrations  which  were 
made.  The  country  has  thus  vindicated  itself,  and  left  the 
minister  and  his  associates  without  excuse.  ’J’he  opportuni^ 
proffered  them  has,  indeed,  been  lost,  and  history  will  testify 
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w  hose  w’as  the  imbecility,  or  the  lukewarmness,  or  the  treachery  to 
which  the  failure  is  attributable.  If  it  be  true,  as  some  allege, 
that  certain  sections  of  the  Whig  party  are  too  purely  aristocratic 
to  allow*  of  any  further  concession  to  the  popular  w\\\,  then  we 
fear  that  the  glory  ofWhiggery  is  gone;  that  it  has  accomplished 
its  work ;  has  performed  its  vocation;  and  must  henceforth  be  content 
to  act  a  subordinate  and  inglorious  part  in  the  guidance  of  affairs. 
On  many  accounts  w'e  regret  this,  but  the  course  ot  events  cannot  be 
sfopt,  nor  are  the  interests  of  a  great  nation  to  be  sacrificed  to  the 
pride  of  an  aristocratical  faction,  whether  Whig  or  Tory.  The 
imbecility  of  the  present  government  has  long  been  notorious : — all 
that  its  bitterest  foes  could  desire  was  that  it  should  brand 
itself  with  the  folly  of  which  it  has  recently  been  guilty. 

Some  change  must  occur,  ere  long,  and  better  any  than  that 
the  present  state  of  things  should  continue.  We  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  there  is  no  love  of  Toryism  in  the  heart  of  the  people ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  sliare  in  the  terror  with  which  some 
good  folks  contemplate  the  possibility  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  pre¬ 
miership.  Come  when  it  may — and  the  more  pow*erfully,  the  sooner 
it  happens — it  will  sound  an  alarm  throughout  the  empire  which 
will  make  men  bestir  themselves. 

In  the  approaching  struggle,  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  Lord 
Brougham  w  ill  yet  enact  a  part  w^orthy  of  his  better  self;  that,  laying 
aside  all  personal  considerations ;  forgetful  of  wrongs,  if  wrongs 
have  been  perjK'trated ;  nobly  superior  to  all  vindictiveness,  and 
alive  oidy  to  the  inspirations  of  true  genius  and  patriotism ;  he  will 
come  forth  to  the  advocacy  of  a  nation’s  cause,  against  the  em¬ 
battled  hosts  by  which  the  relics  of  feudal  times,  and  the  selfishness 
ol  short-sighted  and  most  pernicious  monopolies  are  defended. 
Identified  w’ith  the  people  by  a  long  series  of  useful  labour,  his 
truest  glory  consists  in  following  out  the  policy  of  his  former  life, 
regardless  of  the  neglect  of  Ids  recent  associates,  and  disdainful  of 
the  cheers  witli  w’hich  a  Tory  majority  of  the  Upper  House  are  now 
accustomed  to  w  elcome  the  bitter  effusions  of  his  wu’atli.  An  unoc¬ 
cupied  fitdd  is  yet  before  him,  and  he  has  no  competitor  if  found 
true  to  himself.  The  popular  mind  calls  for  some  leader  in  whose 
talents  and  integrity  it  may  repose  confidence,  and  would  hail 
with  rapturous  joy  any  indication  of  his  lordship’s  return  to  that 
sober,  enlightened,  and  masculine  view  of  ‘  the  signs  of  the 
‘  times,  by  winch  he  was  once  distinguished.  Some  persons  may 
deem  our  anticipations  delusive,  but  we  cannot  yet  consent  to 
riTm()uish  the  hope,  that  the  calmer  judgment  and  deep-searching 
of  liis  lordship  s  intellect  will  find  utterance  in  the  language  attri¬ 
buted  by  llie  great  dramatist  to  young  Harry  of  Monmouth,  w’hen 
the  nobler  elements  of  his  nature,  rising  in  triumph  over  the  follies 
and  Niccs  of  youth,  prompted  hiiti  to  exclaim. 
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•  *  Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun,  ■  fw/ 

I  Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds  rtid  )!  !/; 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world,  ,,  > »  .r.ni 

That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself,  .  ,  i  • 

lleing  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at,  ,  . 

By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him.* 

We  have  exceeded  the  space  allotted  us,  and  must  close.  Be¬ 
fore  doing  so,  however,  we  remark,  that  if  any  of  our  observations 
have  exceeded  the  just  limits  of  our  province,  we  have  only  to 
plead  in  extenuation  of  the  fault,  the  deep  interest  which  we  feel 
in  the  public  life  of  Lord  Brougham,  and  our  solicitude  that  his 
name  should  go  down  to  posterity  among  the  illustrious  few,  whose 
conduct  has  been  worthy  of  the  highest  powers  with  which  our 
nature  can  be  endowed. 
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Kncyclopa'dia  Britannica.  Seventh  Edition^  f^rcatly  improved,  with 
the  Supplement  to  the  former  editions  incorporated.  Illustrated  by 
an  entirely  new  set  of  Engravings  on  Steel.  Edited  by  Professor 
Napier.  Part  CVllI.  Edinburgh  :  Adam  and  Charles  Black. 

In  common  with  a  large  class  of  our  countrymen,  we  were  much 
gratified  by  the  commencement,  some  few  years  since,  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  this  standard  work  ;  and 
we  avail  ourselves  of  the  appearance  of  the  present  Part,  to  record  our 
admiration  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  the  undertaking  has  been 
carried  forward,  and  to  commend  it  to  the  confidence  and  patromage  of 
our  readers.  No  expense  has  been  spared  by  the  enterprising  pub¬ 
lishers  in  bringing  up  the  work  to  the  present  advanced  st.ate  of  the 
sciences.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  articles  have  been  recom- 
j)oscd,  and  vast  additions  have  been  made  to  their  number.  Of 
the  literary  and  scientific  character  of  the  work,  the  name  of  the 
Editor  and  the  list  of  his  distinguished  contributors,  are  an  ample 
guarantee.  The  most  eminent  men  in  the  several  departments  of 
human  knowledge  have  been  engaged,  and  their  papers  are  every  way 
worthy  of  their  fame.  The  mode  of  publication  is  eminently  conve¬ 
nient,  and  greatly  facilitates  the  taking  in  of  the  work  by  persons  of 
limited  incomes.  It  is  issued  in  Parts  once  a  fortnight  at  3s.,-  in 
INIonthly  Parts  at  6s.,  and  in  half  volumes,  which  appear  (piarterly,  at 
16s.  As  the  work  is  now  nearly  completed,  a  new  issue  has  been 
commenced  of  a  half  volume  monthly,  to  meet  the  convenience  of  new 
subscribers.  The  present  Part  contains  several  articles  of  sterling 
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value  5  on  one  of  which,  ‘  Religious  Missions,  by  James  Douglas,  Esq., 
of  Cavers,  we  had  intended  to  have  dwelt  at  some  length.  From  this 
purpose  however  we  are  induced  to  desist,  as  we  intend,  ere  long,  to 
enter  somewhat  largelv  on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  when  we  shall 
make  free  use  of  the  valuable  suggestions  w’hich  it  contains. 

Kngliih  Stories  of  the  Olden  Time,  By  Maria  Hack.  Two  volumes. 
12nio.  London:  Harvey  and  Darton. 

One  of  the  most  instructive  and  captivating  works  for  young  people 
whicli  we  have  met  with  for  a  long  time  past.  Having  witnessed  its 
|H)wer  of  rivetting  their  attention,  we  can  speak  confidently  on  this 
point,  and  would  recommend  all  parents  and  instructors  of  youth  to 

{ilace  it  immediately  in  the  hands  of  their  charge.  The  form  of  stories 
las  been  preferred  to  that  of  a  continuous  narrative,  and  the  style 
niaintainecl  is  at  once  clear,  simple,  and  attractive.  Having  stated  in 
a  preface  distinguished  by  its  modesty  and  good  feeling,  that  the  work 
was  ‘  intended  for  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old,*  IMrs. 
Hack  subsequently  remarks  ‘  Those  who  have  finished  their  school 
education  will  find  much  in  these  pages  which  the  abridgments  used  in 
the  seminaries  they  have  quitted,  do  not  contain  ;  and,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  the  dignity  of  a  regular  history,  I  hope  these  little  narra¬ 
tives  and  conversations  will  convey  a  more  distinct  and  faithful  idea  of 
the  events  and  characters  which  they  attempt  to  delineate,  than  has 
yet  l>een  offered  to  the  notice  of  young  persons.* 

We  need  say  no  more  than,  that  in  placing  these  volumes  in  the 
hands  of  our  own  children,  we  feel  assured  tliat  w^e  are  at  once  secu¬ 
ring  their  growth  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  innocent  recreation  of 
their  minds. 

The  Revival  of  Religion,  By  James  Douglas,  Esq.,  of  Cavers. 
Edinburgh  :  A.  and  C.  Black. 

An  admirable  tribute,  by  one  of  our  best  WTiters,  to  the  cause  c»f 
prutical  Christianity,  which  w^e  commend  to  the  immediate,  m(»st  at¬ 
tentive,  and  prayerful  perusal  of  all  our  readers.  The  pamphlet  is 
printed  in  a  cheap  form  for  general  circulation,  and  our  rich  men  w’ould 
Ik.*  dtiing  good  service  to  the  church,  were  they  to  distribute  it  among 
their  poorer  brethren. 

Jovrnal  of  Ihree  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China  in  1831,  1832, 
and  with  Sotices  of  Siamf  Corea,  and  the  Loo-Choo  Islands, 

By  C  harles  (lutzlaff.  To  which  is  prefixed  an  Introductory  Essay 
on  the  Policy,  Religion,  Sic.,  of  the  Chinese.  By  the  Rev.  W. 
Ellis.  1  bird  Edition.  London  :  Thomas  Ward  and  Co. 

1  he  w  ork  of  a  man  who  has  done  more  to  break  dow’n  the  barrier 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  Christian  missionaries  into  China, 
than  any  other  human  being.  It  must  therefore  be  read  with  interest 
tiy  all  wlio  are  solicitous  to  promote  the  sjiiritual  w’elfarc  of  mankind  ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  see  upon  our  table  a  third  edition,  with  a  suitable 
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introtluctory  essay  by  the  esteemed  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  London 
Mission.  The  neat  and  cheap  form  of  this  reprint  will  secure,  its 
extended  circulation. 


Progressive  Education :  or  Considendions  on  the  Course  of  Life, 
Translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Necker  du  Saussure.  2  vols. 
small  8 VO.  Longman :  1839. 

This  is  a  very  excellent  work  and  well  deserving  the  attention  espe¬ 
cially  of  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  management  of  young 
cliildren.  It  contains  the  exj)erience  of  a  close  and  intelligent  ob¬ 
server. 

Several  of  the  chapters,  particularly  those  on  obedience,  will  form  a 
valuable  antidote  to  the  notions  of  laxity  in  discipline  which  have  been 
so  rife  of  late  years.  The  fallacy  of  resting  obedience  to  order,  whether 
frmn  parents  or  teachers,  on  the  persuasion  of  the  pupil  is  properly 
denounced.  Parents  say  now,  ‘  We  never  oblige  him  t(»  do  what  he  does 
not  see  the  propriety  of  doing  ;  we  endeavour  to  show  him  the  reas«ni 
why  he  should  do  this  or  that.*  They  seem  tt>  have  forgotten  that 
when  they  liave  given  an  order,  they  have  in  so  doing  given  what 
ought  to  be  the  strongest  motive  for  obedience,  and  that  by  adding 
other  motives,  inducements,  persuasions,  and  coaxings  (for  it  soon 
comes  to  that),  tliey  are  only  weakening  the  grand  motive  and  habit  of 
obedience,  and  encouraging  the  arts  of  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy. 
Obedience,  unless  prompt,  is  as  much  like  c/wobedience  as  it  can  Ik*. 


Uitrrars  SntrUtgenrr. 

In  the  Press. 

The  Voluntary  S\’steiii ;  or  The  ^  Purposes  of  the  Heart ' — not  the  Knact- 
luents  of  the  Law — the  rule  of  Christian  devotedness.  By  Joseph  Angus, 
^1.  A.,  being  tbe  Essay  to  which  the  Prize  of  lOU  Guineas  offered  by  the 
Society  for  tbe  Protection  of  Religious  Liberty  has  been  awarded. 

Miss  Emin.a  Roberts  announces  for  Publication  early  in  July  a  *  Guide  to 
India,’  in  one  vol.  post  Bvo.,  containing  all  needful  information  concerning 
the  voyage  out,  and  tbe  overland  route  to  India,  with  complete  lists  of 
necessaries  and  expences. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Morrison,  I).  I).,  F.R.S., 
M.R.A.S.,  &c.,  compiled  by  his  \\Tdow’,  with  a  Portrait,  to  which  i8ap])endcd, 
besides  other  interesting  documents,  a  critical  Essay  on  the  Litcrjiry  labours 
of  Dr.  Morrison.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kidd,  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
University  College. 

Just  Published. 

Notices  of  the  Reformation  in  the  South  West  Provinces  of  France.  By 
Robert  Francis  Jameson. 

The  Life  of  Sir  Richard  Hill,  M.P.  By  the  Rev.  FMwin  Sidney,  A*M. 

Conscientious  Clerical  Nonconformity.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  Chad- 
well  Street  Chapel.  By  Thomas  Binncy.  Second  Edition. 


Literary  hUdiiyence. 


The  PiKJtical  Works  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Shelley. 
Vo\  IV. 

Principh  s  of  Teachinj^;  or  the  Normal  School  Manual ;  containiiiq^  Practi¬ 
cal  Siiifjp  stions  on  the  Government  and  Instruction  of  Children.  By  Henry 

Dunn.  Third  Edition.  r»  « 

The  Pictorial  Sliaksperc.  King  Henry  V.  Part  8. 

The  Pictoriiil  History  of  Palestine.  By  the  Editor  of  ‘  The  Pictorial 

1'he  History  of  Cliristianity  in  India  from  the  Commencement  of  the 
Christian  Era.  By  the  Rev.  James  Hough,  M.A.,  late  Chaplain  to  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company  at  Madras.  2  vols. 

Dialogues,  Poems,  Son^,  and  Bidkids,^  by  various  Wrih  rs  in  the  West¬ 
moreland  and  Cumberland  Dialcets,  now  first  Collected  with  a  copious  Glos- 
iarv  of  Words  peculiar  to  those  Counties. 

Hindoo  Female  Education.  By  Priscilla  Chapman. 

Capitol  Punishment:  the  Importance  of  its  Abolition.  A  Prize  Essay.  By 
the  Rev.  James  Peggs. 

The  Listener  in  Oxford.  By  the  Author  of  ^  Christ  our  Example,*  &c. 

The  Outlaw  ;  a  Dnima  in  Five  Acts.  By  Robert  Storey.' 

Floreston  :  or  the  New  Lord  of  the  Manor.  A  Tale  of  Humanity,  com¬ 
prising  the  History  of  a  Rural  Revolution  from  Vice  and  Misery  to  \*irtuc 
and  Happiness. 

The  \N  orks  of  the  Rev.  John  Newton.  With  a  Life  of  the  Author  by  the 
Rev.  Riehard  Cecil ;  and  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Cunningham. 
Imperial  Ovo. 

Historical  Shetehes  of  Statesmen  who  flourished  in  the  Time  of  George  III. 
Second  Series.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  F.R.S. 

The  Dukes  of  Nonnandy,  from  the  Time  of  Hollo  to  the  Expulsion  of 
King  John  by  Philip  Augustus  of  Frtince.  By  Jonathan  Duncan,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Pnictical  lllustnitions  of  the  Virtues.  B\’  Miss  Caroline  Ward.  Part  1. 
Faith. 

The  Christian  Alinistiy*  Contenqdatcd  in  the  Devotional  Spirit  it  requires, 
in  its  IjidHiurs,  iLs  Importonce,  and  its  Results.  By  J.  G.  Pike. 

Ancient  Christianity.  Part  11. 

Memoirs  of  Sandi  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the  Court  of  Queen 
Anne.  By  Mrs.  A.  T.  Thomson.  2  vols. 

A  General  outrmc  of  the  Animal  Kingdom  and  Manual  of  Comparative 
Anatomy.  By  Thomas  Rvmcr  Jones,  F.Z.S.  Part  VI. 

Gliinuses  of  the  Past.  By  Charlotte  Elizabeth. 

Supplement  to  the  History  of  British  Fishes.  By  William  Yarrell,  F.L.S. 
Illustrated  with  Wootlcuts. 

Ijt'ctures  to  Professing  Christians.  By  Charles  G.  Finney.  From  Notes 
by  the  Editor  of  the  New  \ork  Evangelist,  revised  by  the  Author. 

Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Chureh-Yard.  With  versions  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  (tennan,  Italian,  and  French  Languages. 

The  Lords  of  Efliiigham  ;  a  Drama  in  Five  Acts.  Bv  Henr\’  Spicer. 
Blanche  of  Navarre  ;  a  Play.  By  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq. 

The  Snaniaitl ;  or,  Relvindez  and  Elzora,  a  Tragedy;  and  the  Yoong 
Country  M  idow,  a  Comedy,  \N  ith  three  Letters  of  Dr.  Blair;  tind  Thoughts 
on  the  Presimt  State  of  the  British  Drama,  and  what  seems  calculated  to 
improve  it.  By  Simon  Gray,  Esep 

DeMilton  Thoughts  and  Reflections.  By  the  Countess  of  Blessington. 
Oman  s  Mission. 

Chronicles  of  the  Law  Officers  of  Ireland.  By  Constantine  J.  Smytlic, 


